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THE JEWEL AND THE SHIELD 



Emerald and Ermine — ^this the jewel be, 
And that the die, wherewith my page is sealed, 
For Emerald is the gem of Brittany, 
Ermine the tincture of her stainless shield. 
Her seas are Emerald, and the hue implies 
Bright Hope uplifted like her granite shore; 
Ermine is Purity with maiden eyes. 
And manlike Honor, not to be o'erbore. 
Thus are they emblems both of wherewithal 
I built this fabric of the lives of men. 
Bower, and balcony, and banquet-hall. 
And darker vaults according to my ken. 
Pass in, thou Reader, open is the gate; 
Grant the cheer please thee, and thy stay be late! 

M. M. 



AUTHOR'S NOTE 

"ArgoSt" (Ar Go&t, the forest) is the Gaelic name for the 
wooded hill country in the interior of Finisterre, as opposed to 
the coastland, or **Arm6r" (Ar M6r, the sea), a term which in 
its widest application includes the whole cotmtry (Armorica). 
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CHAPTER I 

In Broceliande, the shadows deep 

Of lucent emerald lie asleep, 

Drowsed by the wind her breathing lyre, 

And wove with elfin threads of fire 

That drop and qtiiver, trail and creep. 

All things the faery silence keep; 
Lightly the squirrel makes his leap, 
Or on the oak-bole glideth higher 
In Broceliande. 

Wings flutter, furtive eyes do peep; 
Athwart a sun-ray's downward sweep 
Poise the wild beiss about the brier, 
And Legend in her gray attire 
Gathers the wind-flower on the steep 
In Broceliande. 

M. M. 

It was mellow October weather in a deep green forest 
of the Argoat — ^where forests are deepest and greenest, 
and October days, when not veiled by warm showers of 
fine rain, mellower than anywhere else in the world. 

Caught in a net of nmning water is that whole wood- 
land region — a net the wide meshes of which are wrought 
of inntunerable rills and brooklets, with the mysterious 
rock-pools which they call "foimtains" there, forming 
connecting nodes upon the silver twin^ ftt almost regular 
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intervals. The granite corselet of the land shows here 
and there through rents in its rich surcoat thickly broid- 
ered with bracken and osmunda, fern and ground-ivy; 
and over the rocks miniature cascades rush headlong 
with crystalline clamorings — almost the only sound to 
disturb the silence, excepting once a year when pilgrims 
flock from north, south, east, and west to attend the 
Pardon des Fontaines; for the water-shrines of the Argoat 
are as renowned and blessed as the great Church of 
Sainte Anne de la Palude itself. Otherwise the splash 
and ripple of water bears an unbroken burden to the 
music of forest life — a joyful warbling life, darting to and 
fro continually with a silky flutter of wings, or velvet- 
pawed and scampering, amid tangled boughs or yet more 
tangled undergrowth. 

It is the Forest of Viviane, where she still dwells, they 
say, untrammelled by any desecrating presence . . . any 
spirit of unbelief, and therein lies perhaps the secret of 
the eternal freshness of these immemorial glades, the fan- 
tastic suggestions that are rife in them, the whisperings 
and elusive shadows that make magic of its green twilight. 

On that particular afternoon slanting sunbeams drip- 
ping through the thick vatdt of the trees — "raining 
gold," as the woodmen say — ^made all things doubly 
beautiful. Every nook and cranny was enamelled with 
countless autumn flowerets, the brooks were blue with 
"Venus-eye," and heather curtained and purpled every 
rock-ledge. Presently along one of the turf-bordered 
paths which dodge about the erratic windings of a very 
noisy brook, and are closed on both sides by a dewy veil 
of greenery, appeared a figure whose svelte loveliness, 
in spite of its elegance and modernity of dress and out- 
line, well became these sylvan surroundings. A girlish 
form that might have been the flower of seventeen or 
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eighteen happy years, hatless, gloveless, clad in white 
serge, and with a huge Danish hound pacing solemnly at 
its side. In reaUty Tiphaine de Lauv^k was almost 
twenty-two, but behind such eyes as hers early youth 
lingers lovingly, and sheds its radiance over a world 
that not even harsh experiences succeed in robbing of 
its charm. 

Swiftly she followed the narrow track twisting in and 
out among the closely woven leafage, and of a width that 
just allowed her dog and herself to pass, until she reached 
a spot where a somewhat larger stream received the one 
that had accompanied the rustle of her skirts by its merry 
dashings all the way, and with the assistance of its fellow 
widened into a broad "fountain," framed by drooping 
eglantines and great clumps of blossoming elder. There, 
close by the stony margin, she sat herself down beneath 
the riotous elder-bushes, the great Dane **Gwif" at her 
feet, and resting her chin in the palm of one hand, fell 
to contemplating with extreme appreciation the mad- 
cap dance of the two brooklets in the basin of the pool, 
and the gauzy eddies and tiny whirlpools that with a 
great pretence of violence were scattering prismatic nacre 
and shards of emerald. 

Straight across from where she sat, a wren, reassured 
at length by the motionlessness of the intruders upon his 
domain, fluttered downward, and settling in the water 
where it shallowed to the shelving granite lip, began to 
drink and preen and shake his russet wings with the ut- 
most unconcern, while perched on the rocking branch 
of a near-by brier, a goldfinch, opening to its widest his 
needle-point beak, burst into a succession of trills and 
warblings, piercingly sweet and rhythmed by the flutter 
of a pair of orange-tipped wings and the regular nodding 
from side to side of a pretty black-capped head. 
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At the beginning of this rill of melody Tiphaine had 
slowly bent forward with an admonitory gesture to 
Gwif , and it was not until the last liquid note had died 
away, and the small songster with an amusingly inquisitive 
glance from his bright black eyes in her direction — as 
though in search of applause — ^had taken flight into the 
thicket again, that she ventured to straighten herself. 
Around the fountain every blade of grass and flower- 
petal, crystal-tipped by the spray, seemed now bathed 
in ethereal amber, for the sun-rays already sinking tow- 
ards the level, shot athwart the woods, and the breath 
of the earth and her foliage gave warning of the approach 
of twilight by its increasing fragrance; but still Tiphaine 
lingered as if loath to leave the exquisite peace and repose 
of the place. At last, however, uttering a regretful little 
sigh, she rose, and with her constant companion and 
faithful guardian, regained the path and set off at a quick 
elastic step. As she progressed up-stream by quiet reach 
and stony run, the green tunnel widened a little and the 
tree-boles stood farther apart, letting the pliant arms 
of clematis and honeysuckle droop to the ground in 
odorous tangles, while the brook, which until now had 
wound itself into the most amazing loops and knots, sud- 
denly straightened, and hushing its noisy babble to a 
mere murmur, spread out in shallows that were ctiriously 
spanned by a succession of granite bowlders, apparently 
held together by nothing but the thick cables of a huge 
and ancient ivy. 

On the centre of this charming apology for a bridge 
Tiphaine paused a moment, leaning against a tall block, 
upon which Gwif immediately proceeded to rest his in- 
telligent head — as close to her arm as he could — his 
eyes keenly alert for possible dangers lurking somewhere 
in the gently gathering shadows, and one long, nervous 
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ear slightly but intently cocked. For some time they 
stood thus motionless together, she gazing down at the 
stream which slid in whispering silver between the naked 
blades of irises and wild gladioli, so absorbed in dreams 
that the whole delicious bit of scenery seemed to melt into 
one great waving drapery of varying green laminated 
with gold, he following her gaze to the water's edge with 
a grave look, as if curious to find out what interested her 
so much there. She therefore failed to perceive the tall 
figure of a man emerging from the thicket upon the 
further side of the brook and a little higher up, but Gwif 
did not, and with a sudden drawing-in of the breath and 
a deep-throated growl, drew back to leap over the narrow 
parapet of loose-piled blocks. 

Quick as thought Tiphaine had him by the collar after 
a fashion which he knew was not to be resisted, and it 
was only then that, taking the direction of the dog's 
angry eyes, she saw the cause of his wrath. 

"Why, Kalounnek!" she called out; "what are you 
doing here so far from home ?" 

Hat in hand, the man stepped deliberately into the 
running water, and began slowly to wade across, utterly 
indifferent to a line of commodiously stranded stones that 
breasted the current. Gwif, compelled to inactivity by 
the firm grip of his mistress's little hand upon his massive 
silver collar, continued to growl through a formidable 
barrier of gleaming teeth, but without producing the 
least impression upon Kalounnek, who continued to ad- 
vance with aggravating calmness, fixing upon his huge 
challenger a pair of steady dark eyes. A few more steps, 
and he was standing in the water above his knees im- 
mediately below the little bridge, and yet so great was his 
stature, almost face to face with Tiphaine. 

"I am afraid you are rather damp!" she said, with a 
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little latigh; "and you," she continued, addressing Gwif, 
"are an idiot, my poor old boy, not to recognize Ka- 
loimnek!" 

" He shotdd know friend from foe by this time, Madame 
la Duchesse," the man replied, with a nervous hesitation 
which did not escape Tiph^lne's notice. 

''That is true!" she said, gravely, her hand still firmly 
twined in the dog's collar. She was that rara avis, a wom- 
an of few words, and when she spoke it was never idly. 

Kalounnek remained planted before her, the water 
gurgling past his knees, looking across the stream towards 
the darkening thickets. He had a clean-cut face and 
hard mouth. His sunburned skin was wrinkled like a 
walnut, although he was scarcely past middle age, nor 
had his eyes the expression of an old man's. They were 
too clear and keen for that. 

"There are some who claim that it is better to have 
me for a friend than a foe," he said, abruptly, smoothing 
the wide brim of his old hat, whose shabbiness made the 
customary broad silver buckle look incongruously brilliant. 

Tiphaine did not seem to be listening very intently. 
She was apparently studying the topmost branches of a 
chestnut-tree, as they quivered far above, against a comer 
of pale-lilac sky. Her head was prettily inclined to one 
side, her large dark-gray eyes merely contemplative, and 
Kalounnek, covertly watching her, fotmd, as he had often 
done of late, hints of strength in that lovely face, and 
many disquieting suggestions of force in the supple fluent 
lines of that youthful form. 

"Ah, yes I" she said, after a little pause, bringing her 

velvety gaze to earth again; "one has heard of such 

people." And she shrugged her shoulders after the 

manner of one to whom the subject under discussion has 

no interest. 
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Kalounnek bent forward, and rested his elbows on a 
near-by block. His smallest actions were always pict- 
uresque, but just now it would have seemed as though he 
was purposely accentuating his characteristic peculiarities 
of speech and manner. 

"There are many, Madame la Duchesse, and yet I 
have never harmed a fly! More, I am always going out 
of my way to help those who are in trouble." 

"The ingratitude of the world must alone be blamed 
then!" said Tiph^tne, and the tone of her voice made 
Kalounnek glance up at her with a sudden gleam in his 
crafty eyes. 

For the first time in his knowledge of her he felt that she 
had gauged the depth of his power for evil, and that she 
was not deceived in the least by his picturesqueness of 
attitude and assumption of benevolence. The last glow 
of the sunset light fell full on his face — a face that any one 
would turn to look at again, and which would have been 
a fine one but for the extraordinary harshness that lurked 
behind its insufficient mask. His whole appearance 
bespoke poverty, though his fustian coat and breeches 
were specklessly clean, and the wide-open collar of his 
coarse shirt of extreme whiteness. He was a wood- 
cutter by profession, a bone-setter by taste, and — so said 
the forest-dwellers — a wizard and a dealer in black magic 
of no mean power. Outside the limits of the great woods 
he never showed his face, and lived in his little house on 
the domain of Lauvfeok almost the life of a recluse. At 
any rate, he might justly have professed — ^though he did 
not — ^an education far superior to that of the humble 
sabotiers and bacherans who earn a precarious livelihood 
at their respective crafts in the heart of the Argoat. 
During the late Duke's lifetime he had often been called 
in to attend ailing horses and dogs, for his skill in such 
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matters was great, and the nearest veterinary surgeon 
many miles distant, but since Tiphaine had become sole 
mistress at the chd,teau, his services had no longer been 
in request. 

At that moment he was in a most unwise and unusual 
humor — ^a humor for explanations and admissions — to 
which strong natures like his seldom give way, but to 
which Tiphaine's attitude goaded him with fatal skill. 
Slowly she turned and glanced at him. He was looking 
at her, and their eyes met for a second. 

"It is impossible, Madame la Duchesse, to live one's 
life without arousing the ill-feeling of one's neighbors," 
he remarked, sententiously , * * but I wotdd not have thought 
that you, our Lady, would listen to evil talk against an 
old and faithful servitor. That is what grieves me." 

"And who told you that I do, Kalounnek?" she asked, 
quietly. 

The man shifted uncomfortably from one foot to the 
other, with results disastrously splashy to his nether 
garments. 

"Nobody at all," he said, almost surlily, after an im- 
perceptible pause. "But the proof that I am telling 
the truth is easy to make." 

"Ah! ... and how is that?" 

"But for sure, Madame la Duchesse, it is not necessary 
to be a wizard to read your actions. Is it not so that 
you never send for me now when the cattle are ailing, 
nor do you ever stop to give me good-day when you ride 
past my door, as you used to in the time of the late 
Monsieur le Due. That all points one way, and I say 
in my little understanding, 'Kalounnek is in disgrace; . . . 
and why ? . . . because Madame has been put up against 
him'; ... it is simple as the catechism." 

"You seem to think that I am like Gwif, unable to dis- 
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tingiiish between friend and foe," Tiphaine remarked, 
glancing sideways at the great dog standing rigidly on 
guard at her elbow, one comer of his upper lip still angrily 
hoisted over a dagger-like incisor. 

This was said so significantly that Kalounnek could not 
ignore it, even if such a course had recommended itself 
to his usually taciturn disposition. 

"I would not offer Madame la Duchesse such an in- 
sult," he exclaimed, deprecatingly, with a little gesture 
of his well-shaped, toil-worn hand that was almost im- 
ploring. 

Tiphaine nodded, and smiled an easy, pleasant smile, 
betra3dng so slight a meastire of irony that one might 
almost have doubted its presence. 

"And now I must be returning. It will be dark in 
half an hour, and they'll think me lost at home." 

**May I walk part of the way with you, Madame la 
Duchesse ?" Kalounnek asked, humbly. ** It gets so black 
here under the trees that it's easy to miss the path." 

"Certainly, ... I shall be very glad of your company, 
. . . but as to my missing the path . . .!" She ended 
the sentence with a Uttle laugh, and wheeling upon the 
heels of her small, brown boots, crossed to the opposite 
bank, Gwif solemnly keeping step almost uncomfortably 
• close to her. She moved rapidly up the hillside, a flit- 
ting whiteness among the stirrounding green, her wonder- 
ful coronal of braids shining brightly, a blur of dark 
red-gold, in the mellow light that crept mistily along the 
sombre aisles 

"By the way," she said over her shoulder to Kalounnek, 
who was climbing steadily behind her, "did you know that 
Monsieur de Lauv^ok is coming back this week?" 

She waited for a reply, but none coming as she expected, 

she turned squarely round to face her silent attendant, 
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causing him thereby to trip suddenly over a singularly 
visible stone. 

"Monsieur de Lauv6ok,*' she repeated, a little louder. 

"Oh! Monsieur lann!" he said, recovering his equiUb- 
rium with a jerk, and speaking in an elaborately indif- 
ferent manner. 

"Why yes, Monsieur lann, of course! Who else should 
it be . . . ? an old friend of yotirs, Kaloimnek, whom you 
will doubtless be pleased to welcome home,*' and her eyes 
lent something very significant to the irony of her tone. 

Kalounnek threw back his head as if on the point of 
sa3ning something, but checked himself. His two hands 
were in the pockets of his wide fxistian breeches, and he 
suddenly gave a wrench, turning the linings inside out 
Uke a clown. 

" His friendship hasn't made a rich man of me/' he said, 
with a twisted grin — laughter was a long-lost art with 
Kaloimnek. 

"Perhaps it eventually will," the liege Lady of Lauv6ok 
replied, imperturbably. "Everything is possible . . . be- 
tween friends." 

"Wait a minute, Madame la Duchesse . . . wait a 
minute. I am not a man to be bought by anybody, not 
even by our present Seigneur." 

"Meaning that your price is too high for his slender 
purse ?" she countered, starting off again with the graceftd, 
easy step that was one of her greatest charms. 

Kaloimnek was a thoroughly bad character, with prob- 
ably a long tally of misdeeds to his accoimt, yet he carried 
his reputation with a certain dignity, and possessed in 
perfection that grand manner so often found among the 
poorest class of Bretons. But now his calm was pierced. 
His eyes grew suddenly fierce — ^he was a fighter of a fight- 
ing stock, and he knew that the moment had arrived to 
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throw his cards on the table and play an open game or 
none at all. This slender, girlish-looking woman walking 
so unconcernedly two paces in front of him evidently 
knew so much that her composure and reticence amazed 
him. 

"I haven't been offered any so f ar . . . not any at all! 
. . . which, as you say, Madame la Duchesse, does not mean 
that that hour may not come." 

The two ill-assorted wayfarers had mounted some dis- 
tance from the valley stream, and their path now clung 
along a sharp slope, broken and rendered somewhat dif- 
ficult by broadly scattered bowlders, ranging in bulk from 
a small cannon-ball to a moderate-sized cottage. The deU- 
cate scent of flowering gorse and eglantine filled the air 
with a soft, cool savor, and in the thickets of arbutus and 
crimson-berried sorb-tree near by a great stirring of birds 
making themselves comfortable for the night fell pleas- 
antly on the ear. Far above them, among serried ranks 
of giant pines, the last tints of sunset lingered, throwing 
the mast-like trunks and huge furry branches in bold 
black reUef against a throbbing shimmer of deep rose-gold. 

Once more Tiphaine paused and glanced lazily back at 
her saturnine escort. Somewhat reassured by the latter's 
quiet attitude, Gwif , although not for a second unmindful 
of that stem sense of duty which forbade any strajdng 
from his lady's immediate neighborhood, had — his always 
eager curiosity aroused by the constant twitter and flutter 
in the bushes — ^preceded her by a yard or so, ears twitching 
and eyes flashing with interest. 

**It will be no great calamity for any one concerned 
when it does come," she remarked, stooping to add half 
a dozen twigs of pink heather to the handful of clematis 
and king-cups she had gathered here and there during 
the climb. "Indeed, if I were you, Kalounnek, I woxild 
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not be too disinterested. People whom one helps out of 
pure sympathy are apt to think poorly of one's services." 

"And it is you, Madame la Duchesse, who advise me 
to stand by Monsieur lann?" the bone-setter exclaimed, 
bringing up short in front of her, intense amazement 
erasing for once the close-set wrinkles of his weather- 
beaten face. 

**Did you imagine that I would fear such a reinforce- 
ment?** she asked. "You need not come any further. 
Good-night, Kalounnek, and may your thoughts be pleas- 
ant." 

Madame de Lauv6ok tapped his arm lightly with her 
ungloved fingers, and swinging round climbed slowly on, 
leaving behind her a man utterly stupefied and cast down. 
A moment later, unable to resist the temptation to look 
up along the path, he saw her slim young form, wraith- 
like almost in its clinging white draperies, poised high 
above against a black rock-ridge, and he shrugged his 
broad shoulders uneasily. 

*' It won't bring me much luck," he grumbled, ** if she 
lets Monsieur lann know what she suspects. But she's 
too deep for that!" 



CHAPTER II 

Argo&t, Arm6r — close-shouldering crests of pine 
And vales of ancient silence walled by these; 
Blue headlands lifting on a far sea-line 

And swinging shouting seas. 
Old as the hoary waves or haggard stone, 
Old as the piping wind athwart them blown, 

The names are mysteries 
Wafted abroad — ^hark! as the blast doth rouse, 
"Argoat, ah Argo&t/' sigh the glooming boughs, 

And to the deep refrain 
Bears the slow surge her burden as of yore, 

•*Arm6r" — and yet again, 
"Arm6rl" 



Argoat, Arm6r — ^the crags of barren years 
Close as with iron rotmd those happy leas. 
Yet Hope's fair headland springeth high, nor fears 

The shock of charging seas. 
Sweet as a land-breeze unto prows forlorn, 
Sweet as the dawn-wind blowing from the mom. 

The names are mysteries, 
Waftings from home — hark, how it singeth clear, 
"Argoat, ah Argoat" — silver to mine ear. 

And to the low refrain 
Beareth my heart her burden as of yore, 

**Arm6r" — and yet again, 
•*Arm6rI" 

M. M. 

TiPHAiNE kept straight on up the path, never once 
looking back at her discomfited retainer. It was very 
still now; the birds had settled down and ceased to stir. 
Very faintly the sunset breeze was dying away in the 
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tree-tops, and even twilight seemed more silken-footed 
than is its wont. She walked quickly now, amid the 
autimm medley of rich scents, imder the opulent old 
chestnuts and oaks which thickly clothed that portion of 
the steep ascent, till she reached the crest of the sweep- 
ing upland, and the Chateau came in view, Ughts already 
twinkling in most of its long rows of windows. Here she 
halted and stood for a moment in absorbed contempla- 
tion of the prospect. Lauv^ok, famous for its history 
and quaint beauty, is an erratic, rambling granite struct- 
ure, with paved inner cotirts, high-peaked roofs, heavy 
towers flanking its inntmierable angles, and a Chapel that 
is a pure jewel, dating back to the beginning of the tenth 
century. The building, or rather buildings, are so placed 
that while the north front faces the tree-clad hills, shoul- 
dering each other into the hazy distance where many miles 
away the stormy sea beats against stupendous cliffs, its 
south terraces abut upon a perpendicular wall of rock, 
falling a clear two hundred feet to the narrow valley be- 
low. This rock is gray and mica-spangled, like most of 
those in Brittany, and by reason of varioxisly -shaded 
lichen enamellings, tones softly into the cool gray-greens 
and golden-browns of the general landscape. It is a 
noble place, characteristic of the remote period of its birth, 
when castles were primarily fortresses, and a Uttle thrill 
of pleasure came over Tiphaine as she looked at it. The 
perfume of box-hedges and heUotrope, late roses, and 
htmdreds of chrysanthemums coming strong and whole- 
some from the direction of the walled gardens at the back, 
seemed almost ponderable, while the ancient jessamines, 
nestling amid huge ivies as old as themselves that draped 
the terraces, added the pungent sweetness of their count- 
less clusters of starry bloom. 

"Come on," Tiphaine called to Gwif — who well knowing 
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that now his conscientious surveillance coxild safely be 
relaxed, had loitered behind — and led the way towards a 
side gateway spanned by thick pediment-like garlands of 
intertwined roses, both red and white. This gave upon 
a long, wide all^, bordered on each side by swelling hedges 
of dahUas, where amid the deep green of their foliage 
flowers of all hues stood proudly erect, gradually dusking 
under the uncertain light still faintly shot with sunset 
tints; crimson dissolving into purple, flesh-pink into palest 
amethyst, golden yellow into the very deepest, richest 
orange, ruby-flecked and satiny, and pure white into the 
vaguest and daintiest shades of pearl. At the end of this 
pleasing path she came upon an open postern-door in the 
base of one of the towers, and entered with the dog at her 
heels; pushing the heavy oaken panel to as if by an after- 
thought, before running up the stone stairs guarded by 
close-vizored fully armored figures in a faintly gleaming 
ascending file. 

That part of the house was steeped in silence — silence 
absolute and complete; for between it and the servants' 
quarters lay a long chain of great empty splendid apart- 
ments, filled with memories of other ages, and souvenirs 
of long dead pomp and power. These had seldom been 
employed for "state" purposes, even during the late 
Duke's time, and now they were absolutely unfrequented, 
save occasionally by Tiphaine herself, who found in their 
loneliness their sweetest charm, since any form of social 
life was odious to her. SoUtude had no terrors for her; 
quite the contrary indeed! Her forests sufficed to bring 
her continual joy and content, as did also an enduring be- 
lief in the faiths and fancies of her childhood, from King 
Arzur and his vaUant knights, and that great Saint 
Meriadek of earliest Christian times who possessed the 
enviable gift of curing blindness by one touch of the 
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finger, down to the worthies and heroes of later mediaeval 
ages. Nay more; to her this quiet heart of the Argoat 
was still redolent of immemorial tradition, and permeated 
with the effects of secret and subterranean survivals of 
Druidic mysticism — a state of affairs which in itself was 
poetry, and one which despite all her positivism in other 
matters appealed powerfully to her Celtic soul. 

To give a true portrayal of Tiphaine de Lauv^ok would 
necessitate an utterly ui^ttainable insight and deftness 
of touch; for though superficially she seemed quite easy 
to comprehend, yet it was equally difficult to fasten defi- 
nite facts upon her personaUty, or to include it in gen- 
eralities. She certainly belonged to another century, and 
looked with a sort of quiet pitying contempt upon a topsy- 
turvy world to which her natural inclinations could not 
reconcile themselves. This, however, was well concealed 
from the ordinary observer, which of course spared her 
many tmcomfortable criticisms. That she was extremely 
beautiful any one could see for himself — patrician to her 
dainty finger-tips and clever — oh! yes, very, extremely so! 
And yet her whole life and interests were centered within 
this scarce known and wholly unsophisticated comer of 
the earth — a land of green twilights and solitudes, where 
loyalty is still to be found among a scant self-contained 
population of ignorant people, with here and there, in 
chateaux and manors, a few of her equals, who Uke her- 
self bore names almost dangerously historical, and car- 
ried their heads above the squalid strifes of our modem 
period in a manner calculated to gall and offend all the 
remainder of humanity. With these Tiphaine found that 
little flame of comfort that is called sympathy ; to that over- 
whelming majority of outsiders she appeared a wa3rward, 
headstrong, and excessively disconcerting creature. Singu- 
larly modem in appearance, from the graceful fashion in 
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which she wore the long, thick, silky masses of her tawny 
hair, piled up high upon her graceful head, to the setting 
of her jewels or the shape of her tiny shoes, on the other 
hand each word she uttered, and the way she uttered it, 
each gesture, each action, were strangely suggestive of 
by-gone day^, which quaint combination gave her a quite 
irresistible piquancy and charm. 

Her feelings as she re-entered her beloved home that 
evening were not qtiite as buoyant as usual. After many 
months' absence from her horizon, her one determined 
antagonist was coming back, and his misdeeds against 
herself were as clear to her remembrance as upon the day 
when she had succeeded in routing him. She could re- 
call the very expression of his face during that last inter- 
view — a handsome, sarcastic countenance, with a peculiar 
hardness of outline that seemed to hint at something very 
nearly approaching cruelty. He had left the Argo^t bit- 
terly conscious of his powerlessness to achieve — ^at least, 
for the present — ^what he had set himself to do, though 
lending to the aid of his purpose a limitless fund of craft 
and determination. Now he was coming back to renew 
the fight, driven to this no doubt by his ever-increasing 
financial straits. She wondered what weapons, besides 
Kalounnek's services, he would wield; whether her own 
defences would be adequate should he obtain reinforce- 
ments of a more dangerous nature ; and, pausing suddenly 
in the middle of the staircase, she stamped an impatient 
foot. Then springing up the few remaining steps, as 
though anxious to escape from her thoughts, and crossing 
a wide, tapestried gallery, she entered the room most 
essentially her own, where all was hers and hers only. 

This apartment was typical of its mistress, a perfect 
embodiment of her innermost tastes and daily avocations. 
It was square and very spacious, the ceiling and walls 
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panelled in antique soft blue brocade, with faint silver 
threads running between warp and woof, the floor entirely 
covered by a carpet of uniform pale-blue. Five windows 
set in embrasures of such great depth that each was it- 
self a little room, were always filled with flowers, and op- 
posite the narrow bed that, Uke all the rest of the furni- 
ture, was upholstered with the same azure, silver-meshed 
brocade, was a vast out-jutting fireplace of blue sand- 
stone, with the Lauv^ok arms emblazoned amid wreaths 
of intricate sculpture on its wide hood. It was furnished 
with charming quaintness, half in modem, half in me- 
diaeval style. There were broad, comfortable arm-chairs 
filled with seductive cushions, set cheek by jowl with 
marvellously carven settles of iron-hard black pear-wood 
that had been made under the reign of Pierre de Dreux, 
Crusader-Duke of Brittany. Ponderous tables and ba- 
huts of the same period towered contemptuously above 
delicately silvered basket-work jardinieres and beribboned 
embroidery-stands, and in one comer — Gwif's especial 
resting-place — a, gigantic bee-hive of silvered straw stood 
behind a tall violet-wood easel, whereon a half-finished 
and extremely spirited water-color testified to the fact 
that most of the landscape and flower-pieces hanging 
upon the crowded walls were by Tiphaine herself. 

Before one of the south windows a piano shyly conceal- 
ed its unavoidable ugliness beneath a sumptuous robe of 
fifteenth-century cloth-of-silver, while in one comer an 
exquisitely painted spinet, an inlaid Spanish guitar, a 
large concert zither, and a violin betrayed a decided 
musical eclecticism. More than all this, however, the 
arrangement of books, papers, and bibelots gave the room 
its keenest individuality. A nacre paper-knife with jew- 
elled monogram across the open pages of a review, a sap- 
phire-tipped smelling bottle lying upon a sofa, a bowlful 
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of rosy drooping poppies at the head of the bed beside a 
beautiful little ivory statue of Sant Ervoin at Wirianh;* 
all this seemed singularly appropriate to her, a portion 
of her every-day environment, phases of herself, and wit- 
nesses of her happy solitude, her unhampered freedom. 

She was now in the middle of her third year of widow- 
hood, and it would be an exaggeration to state that her 
husband's loss had left her inconsolable, although she had 
been much attached to him. Indeed, three years of con- 
stant intercourse, of long peaceful days spent together 
harmoniously, do much to break down the barrier that 
invariably stands between a couple belonging to diflEerent 
generations, and it had truly been so with Tiphaine and 
the Due de Lauv^ok. The friendship she had felt for 
him from early childhood had ripened into something 
stronger, and gradually the yoimg girl had come to dearly 
love — ^there is a grave difference between ** dearly loving" 
some one or loving them tout sintplement — the handsome, 
kindly man she had married at her father's death-bed. 

Admiral the Duke de Lauv^ok had unhesitatingly and 
unselfishly sacrificed his beloved profession to his young 
bride, and none, especially she, were ever allowed to dis- 
cover what this sacrifice had cost him. He knew the 
thousand temptations that beset the path of a lovely and 
highly placed woman, the coimtless idle tongues eager to 
be set in motion by her slightest little slip from absolute 
deconun, the legion of hands greedily outstretched to in- 
jure her; and although his faith in Tiphaine was absolute, 
and in her case there seemed no possible cause for fear, 
yet he had deemed it wrong to leave her tmprotected 
during long months together — that saddest of all earthly 
things, a sailor's wife! Had he been a yoimger man, the 

♦ St. Ives the Truthful. 
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restlessness of the bom wanderer of the sea, the craving 
for its large and lonely spaces, would have tortured him 
beyond relief perhaps; but as it was, his passionate de- 
votion for Tiphaine had obscured all such feelings, and 
from the day of his wedding to that of his death he had 
been content to remain at her side always. 

Admiral de Lauv^ok — ^as he ever preferred to be called 
— ^had left few but friends in any part of the world during 
the thirty odd years that he had been moving from port 
to port, while Tiphaine, on the contrary, thanks doubtless 
to an over-discerning disposition, had preferred to abide 
in what most other women would have esteemed the for- 
lorn condition of one almost friendless. To her, humanity, 
like a flock of sheep, followed a wretchedly monotonotis 
pattern, and monotony bored her. Moreover, the fine 
old dislike which Bretons bestow upon everything out- 
side Brittany was hers both by inheritance and careftil 
cultivation. In one word, she looked out over mankind 
from her own height of thought and principle as over an 
upstanding crop of grain belonging to a stranger, and 
therefore possessing no interest whatsoever. 

The golden radiance of the sunset's after-glow had 
given place to dusk as she now entered her room, and 
since she as the daughter of the great dim woods despised 
brilliant illuminations, the flames of the two lamps gleam- 
ing shadowily beneath their tinted draperies of lace re- 
mained unraised. Seating herself within one of the open 
windows, she leaned her elbows on the cushioned sill and 
looked out into the gathering night. The dressing hour 
would not come for qtiite a while yet, and she rested idly 
in the embrasure, watching the moon rise gradually like 
a broad silver shield above the shaggy hill-crests until it 
filled the wild Argoat forest-gorge with mystic beauty. 
Immediately beneath her the gardens slumbered, wrapped 
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in dewy vagueness and drowsed into deeper stillness by 
the voice of the **Eostik"* — so named from the contin- 
uous low-pitched harmony of its crystal-clear waters, a 
perpetual song, be it simimer or winter, evening or dawn, 
night or day, and quite loverlike in its sweetness, as it 
nms between its moss-grown banks the full length of the 
valley. 

Just then Tiphaine's thoughts were darkened by a 
vague sense of distress rising unbidden from deep down 
in her soul, a faint, uncanny feeling that troubled days 
were coming, and she found no difficulty in explaining it 
to herself It was the premonition she always experi- 
enced when the calm tenor of her life was about to be 
disturbed, if ever so slightly. She knew, too, that she 
owed it to the meeting with Kaloimnek at the ivied old 
granite bridge beneath the shadowy trees. Qtiite deter- 
mined not to give way to the weakness of brooding over 
as yet tmbom wrongs, or to permit herself any sort of 
deflect on from her normal equipoise, she deliberately 
turned to the past — a past that save for the death of 
her father and that of her husband had been cloudless, 
after all. 

"What would Alar think of such silliness?" she mused, 
her eyes turning involuntarily towards the great oriel- 
window of the room that had been her husband's, and 
from which the moonlight glanced back as from a ver- 
dure framed mirror **He was a man — ^not a brilliant 
imitation like his cousin!" she thought on. "But why" 
— ^her thoughts taking a sudden shift — "why did he con- 
sent to bind me after death, he who never made me feel 
the bondage of marriage during his lifetime?" 

That was the crux of the situation, the clause in the 

* Nightingale. 
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Admiral's will leaving all his vast possessions to his yoting 
widow provided she did not re-marry, in which event 
the estates and practically the entire fortune would 
follow the title inherited by his cousin lann. Tiphaine 
had brought no marriage portion worthy the name to 
Lauv^ok — SL strip of oak forest, a small manor, gaimt and 
cheerless, looking down upon a neglected park and dis- 
mally grass-grown parterres — ^an estate without revenues 
that since her marriage had become a mere source of ex- 
pense, because the Admiral had insisted upon repairing 
and fitly restoring his wife's birthplace — and that was all. 
The Marquis de Qu^lv^z, crushed by his horse during 
a run with the hounds, had been brought home with a 
broken back by his lifelong friend, Admiral de Lauv^ok, 
and not even Tiphaine, inexperienced child though she 
still was then, could mistake the shadows gathering upon 
his face, as they laid him, still stretched upon the Utter 
hastily contrived from pine branches, across the great 
hall table. She never forgot the anguished look those 
fast glazing eyes had fixed upon her as she knelt beside 
him holding his hand — ^although at the time her mind 
only half-comprehended the sudden calamity that was to 
leave her alone in the world. The dying man, however, 
had plainly done so, and his remorse at having made no 
provision for the child he adored was writ plain on his 
ashen features. . . . But who could have dreamed that 
he, a strong, hale and hearty man of forty-five, would be 
snatched away without so much as a day to plan for 
the future ? No one, especially this gay, happy-go-lucky 
sportsman, who had never troubled his head with any 
subject weightier than the perfect shoeing of a himter, 
or the management of the pack intrusted to his care as 
master of the wolf-hoimds. Now on a sudden all that he 
bad light-heartedly neglected was clear to him, and al- 
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ready, like one who has no longer part nor lot in it, he 
saw life as from a distance, in rigid and iron perspective. 
The poor old village priest, summoned in hot haste, was 
bending over him, reciting from memory the office for 
the dying — one which, alas! he knew only too well — and 
at the foot of the improvised couch stood Admiral de 
Lauv^ok, with a face almost as haggard as his own. 

"What will become of you, my poor little one?" The 
words came slowly, and were but a whisper; yet every one 
in that high-vaulted hall heard them distinctly, even to 
the terror-stricken servants and huntsmen kneeling near 
the farthest door. During his whole existence the Mar- 
quis had had a horror of ever3rthing approaching sensa- 
tion or a scene — a very Breton feeling; and even then 
he held himself in control, but only by an effort that was 
drawing Unes about his eyes deeper than those the finger 
of death was swiftly tracing there. 

Sitting alone in the window, Tiphaine, by some curious 
trick of imagination, and just as she was endeavoring 
most to dispel from her mind ever3rthing of a nature 
to dishearten her, saw the whole terrible incident repro- 
duce itself with photographic precision upon the moon- 
silvered dusk: the vast panelled hall with its faded tapes- 
try hangings, the flickering logs upon the hearth, and the 
strange group gathered before it; the stalwart Admiral, 
the kneeUng priest, the knot of retainers huddled near 
the door, and there, close to her, the magnificent form of 
her father, in its mud-stained hunting pink, already half 
immobiUzed for eternity! What followed had always re- 
mained indistinct, blurred, chaotic, and had left but a 
vague wonder in her soul, small blame to her! A few 
words between the Admiral and the fast-sinking Marqtiis 
that brought a look of intense relief to the latter's livid 
face . . . and she had stood before the old priest, hand in 
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hand with the man who until then had treated her almost 
as a daughter. A confused murmur, a tremulous pressure 
of strong fingers upon her ice-cold ones, and poor little 
Tiphaine de Qu^lv^z, in her ankle-length school-girl dress, 
had fotmd herself transformed into that much envied 
personage, the Duchesse de Lauv^ok! 

For many days she could not realize this to be true, but 
realization came slowly with the lightening of her weight 
of grief, and the comprehension of the noble and tender 
love which had accompanied the gift of a great name and 
a great position. But to-night, as often since her hus- 
band's death, her father's last words rang with a long- 
drawn and persistent echo in her ears: 

"Promise me . . . that . . . you will . . . put it . . . out 
of her power ... to hand . . . Lauv^ok to strangers. 
. . . Swear it. Alar . . . there ... is the . . . family 
name ... to consider ... it is a bitter thing ... to 
be . . . a . . . penniless noble ... as it is . . . you 
are already . . . doing too much!" 

They hurt and mortified her even after those years, 
although her own pride of race and birth explained in a 
measure the very delicate sentiment that had dictated 
them. Two generations back her own family had suf- 
fered the effects of such a lack of precaution, and there- 
fore her father had wished to make it impossible for her 
to bestow the wealth and grandeur of Lauv^ok upon 
some outsider should her middle-aged husband, as in all 
probability he would — and in fact did — predecease her. 
Hitherto, whenever this act of her dying father had 
rankled, she had never failed to recall that he and the 
Admiral had been the most intimate of friends — true 
brothers in affection — and she had always forgiven. Just 
now, however, this seemed particularly hard to do, not 

because the lands of Lauv^ok had become so dear to her, 
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nor because any idea, be it ever so faint, of contracting 
another marriage, had ever entered her head; but on 
account of lann de Lauv^ok*s manoeuvres and machina- 
tions, the aim of which was to provide himself with the 
estates by entrapping her into wedlock. 

The present Duke de Lauv^ok belonged to that class of 
ron6s who rightly or wrongly think that the successful 
management of women can be accomplished by adhering 
to certain set rules and principles, as immutable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, and declined to admit, 
even to himself, that here and there an exception might 
be encoimtered. In Tiphaine he had foimd just such a 
one — ^but that he did not as yet realize, nor was he for 
some time to do so. 

He was the eldest son of a brilliant father, whose name 
had once been known in every Court of Europe as that 
of a remarkable diplomatist, and of a mother who had 
been one of the most beautiful and distingmshed great- 
ladies of her day. Both had now been long in their graves, 
leaving him and his young brother, Koulm, to shift for 
themselves, without means adequate to sustain the tra- 
ditions of their race, a thing that lann, at any rate, had 
determined to remedy as speedily as possible by what- 
ever methods came first to hand. 

He was now thirty-five years old, and presented no 
outward appearance of having endured hard times of any 
description, although his eyes — ^but that more from form 
than expression — ^had a certain gloomy droop, and he 
rarely indulged in more than what in France is called 
a **pale smile." 

Clean-shaven, dark, and always faultlessly attired, his 
manners were perfection; his tall, well-built figure was 
all the more striking, because, although standing con- 
siderably over six feet, and provided with proportionate 
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weight and breadth, he never displayed the gaucherie 
usually associated with men of such height. All the 
polite accomplishments of the finished man of the world 
were his without apparent effort as without enthusiasm 
— or heart! He was indeed a wonderful conglomerate of 
brilliant possibilities, this lann, deeply read, clever, even 
witty: a strangely well-oiled piece of worldly mechan- 
ism, remaining idle only for want of a fortune in keep- 
ing with his tastes and inclinations. Perchance had that 
fortune been his, he would have been the beau-ideal of a 
social leader, in the best acceptation of the word, but 
tmder the circtunstances, though few suspected it, he was 
an exceedingly dangerous man. 

With the honest and trusting Admiral he had always 
seemed to be qtiite a favorite. Tiphaine herself had 
foimd him amusing, although, warned by an infallible 
womanly instinct, she had always disliked him — secretly, 
however, since so far as she knew his conduct tmtil his 
cousin's death had offered no peg upon which a reason- 
able aversion might be made to hang. 

So it was scarcely about the bright things appropriate 
to her youth that Tiphaine dreamed on, amid the ferns 
and flowers edging her favorite window-seat, with Gwif 
gravely sitting upright upon the floor beside her. Calm 
and yet expectant, the great dog seemed to be watching 
her motionlessness with intelligent attention. Doubtless 
he thought that she must be in deep trouble indeed to sit 
so still, and he therefore kept his ears slightly lowered in 
token of sympathy. 

** rU teach him what it means to meddle with my life!" 
his mistress exclaimed suddenly, half aloud. **0h! yes; 
I will make him sorry for it yet!" And rising abruptly 
she rang for her maid. 



CHAPTER III 

I am the Shield of Shadow since the Dawn of Days begun, 
Hands that at birth the blinded Earth spread up against the sun; 
Then doomed to toil was naked soil and cursed the ocean's breast, 
And forth from Light sprang Labor, but the Darkness' child was 
Rest. 

Bom of the Elder Lineage, Lords of the ancient Void, 
Mine Is the Titan-feud, the hate of all my race destroyed. 
Laired with my bat- winged legionry I lurk till Daylight fades; 
I Silence, I the Forest, I the Warden of the Shades! 

Then from the rocking of my boughs the tides of Darkness pour, 
They flood behind his flying wheels, the world is his no more; 
Low bends the eager Night to grasp the stars of her desire, 
And clothe her loveliness about with clinging clouds of fire. 

Then wakens in my glens below the breath of fern and pine. 
Then doth the ftmgus quaintly show her cold and livid shine, 
And as the phosphor ftirroweth in jewels from the helm, 
Green-litten eyes go velvet-wise amid my sable realm. 

The Song of the Forest, — M. M. 

"Will Madame la Duchesse want me to go to the fair 
next Monday to buy sheep?" 

Tiphaine deliberated for a moment, staring hard at 
Gwif trotting alongside, then tximing in her saddle, fixed 
a pair of twinkling eyes upon her steward and general 
manager, riding a respectful quarter of a length behind. 

**I leave myself entirely in your hands," she said, 
"with regard to sheep!" 

"Well, we should buy at least— oh! at least two hun- 
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dred, Madame la Duchesse!" He spoke jerkily, as cor- 
pulent people are apt to do when they bump along on a 
horse that is trying its best to keep pace with an equine 
superior, and strains every sinew to do so. 

It was early morning; a damp breeze blowing from the 
north presaged rain, and shivered through the gold and 
green and red of the rapidly aging leaves. As far as the 
eye could reach from the simimits of outstanding ridges 
the forest stretched, oak, larch, beech, and chestnut, inter- 
mingled with lovely drooping cembrae crowding closely 
along both sides of the wide grassy road, almost noiseless 
to the horses' feet, and broken only at long distances by 
the clearing of a charcoal-burner's camp, or the quaint hut 
of a sabotier, btiilt of brushwood fagots and chinked with 
moss. 

Tiphaine looked into the thickets with smiles of delight, 
for she was one of those who know how to appreciate at 
its proper worth every tall cluster of foxglove peeping be- 
tween the hazel stems, every fragrant garland of clematis 
slung halyard-fashion from one mastlike tnmk to another. 

Her companion, so far as one could judge from his lack 
of attention to such details, and from the determined 
ciirve of his square and deeply indented chin, had other 
and doubtless weightier matters to ponder. Equally cer- 
tain it seemed also that he entirely failed to consider his 
position by the side of his liege lady an enviable one, 
inasmuch as it entailed his riding much faster than he 
ever liked to do across the Lauv^ok woods. 

**If Madame la Duchesse would but deign to slacken 
the pace a trifle," he suggested, with a persuasive flourish, 
**I might explain many things to her." 

"No," she corrected, suiting the action to the words, 
•*not perhaps — certainly! A thousand regrets for not 
having done so sooner." 
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"It is a great pity, Madame la Duchesse,** the worthy 
steward said, still punctiliously keeping his distance, but 
breathing with greater ease, **that there should be such 
bad luck on our cattle just now!*' 

" It is indeed, my good Trougarez. Can you accoimt for 
it in any way?" 

Trougarez looked straight in front of him, with deep 
meditation in his mild blue eyes. 

**That depends,'* he pronounced at last, in the pectdiar, 
softly guttural tones of a Breton speaking French. 

Tiphaine laughed. 

** Depends on what, Trougarez.? I congratulate you 
upon your prudence. I have always admired it in you, 
but still you might limit it occasionally!" 

Trougarez shook his gray head. **I hope a committee 
of partictdarly evil devils will attend to the eternal mis- 
ery of the hoimd who has cast a spell upon them!" he 
exclaimed, abruptly. And Tiphaine again turned to look 
keenly into her retainer's troubled, weather-beaten face. 

"What nonsense is this?" she asked, sharply. "You 
don't believe in spells, do you Trougarez?" 

A strange expression came over the steward's square- 
hewn features. The mild eyes flared up suddenly, the 
clean-shaven, good-naturedly full lips twitched, and it 
was with the sudden vehemence of hatred that he an- 
swered: 

"Never mind what I have believed tmtil now, Madame 
la Duchesse: that's as it may be. At present there is no 
other explanation for our ill-forttme!" 

Tiphaine shrugged her shotilders. "How a man of 
your good sense and experience can talk such rubbish is 
past my comprehension!" she said, with some show of 
irritation. "I thought you knew better!" 

"So did I, Madame la Duchesse," was the bltmt reply, 
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* * but one lives to leam ; and when cattle that are as tender- 
ly cared for as new-bom babes, getting the best of feed 
and treatment the year round, begin to fail and die off 
as ours have been doing, there must be something about 
the case that's not natural!*' 

If Trougarez had been a very qtiick observer he might 
have discovered the fact that Tiphaine was really im- 
pressed, in spite of the independent carriage of her head 
and her apparent displeasure. There was something in 
the imobtrusive scrutiny with which she from time to 
time favored her companion vaguely suggestive of sjrm- 
pathy; but the odd Uttle smile flitting upon her airv- 
ing lips would have completely hidden her real feelings 
from any one not possessed of tmusually keen penetra- 
tion. 

To further discussion, however, the pathway put an 
end for the time by twisting suddenly about, and broad- 
ening out, with the assistance of three other forest-tracks, 
into a glade of qtiiet green shadow that centered upon a 
large bee-hive hut, tapering above into a curious peak 
contrived to serve as a smoke-flue — one of those loges 
de sabotier that in the Argoat still accurately reproduce 
the triguria of the serfs of ancient Gatil. Its foot-thick 
walls of twigs and branches, botmd strongly upon stout 
supporting poles by ropes of twisted broom, and rendered 
wind and water tight with moss, showed no opening ex- 
cept the arching doorway; but wild vines had lent them 
the grace of their fluent foliage, and a growing sapling or 
two, included in the framework of the structure, broke out 
unexpectedly from the brown interlacement with adorn- 
ing leaves. 

Hard by, a tall, gaunt man, wearing the sheepskin 
apron of his trade, was bending, auger in hand, over a 

massive block of beech wood, while his wife, a sweet- 
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faced girl of scarcely twenty, sat on the grass beside him, 
nursing her month-old baby. 

In an instant the auger had been thrown aside, the 
yoimg mother had jiunped to her feet, and man and wife 
were close to the Duchess' horse, beaming with pleasure. 
The forest-dwellers adored their lady, and no wonder, 
for she it was who brought them food and help and medi- 
cine in times of trouble, she who understood all their 
diflSculties and knew how to deal with them, she, too, who 
fotmd no weather too rough, no roads too impassable, 
when they were in distress. In those dusky woods, where 
no class hatreds have as yet penetrated, the people were 
wise enough to appreciate what she did. It is difficult 
for the ** advanced" populations of a world ruled by the 
holders of irresponsible wealth, to realize the admirable 
bond which still unites the upper and lower orders in 
those few remaining comers, where a happy lack of com- 
munication with the rest of the universe makes it im- 
possible or modem ideas to disturb the simple and beau- 
tiful relations established by the natural inequality of 
man. 

Tiphaine had money in plenty to spend on **her peo- 
ple," as she called the wooden-shoe carvers and charcoal- 
burners for many miles around, and she did so freely, but 
without ever imparting to her multifarious gifts the sting 
of charity. Everything was done — she said so herself — 
"as between friends," which explained matters to a nicety, 
and made them easy for all parties concerned. 

**How does Madame la Duchesse think the little one is 
looking?" the yoimg mother said, with pardonable pride 
shining in her gold-lashed violet eyes, as she held the fat, 
rosy baby up at arm's length for Tiphaine's inspection. 

**Give him here!" she said, slipping her reins over one 
wrist — all Tiphaine 's horses were trained to stand still 
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when she willed it, without making any ftiss about it 
either; and doubtless because thoroughbreds, whether 
human or otherwise, imderstand each other admirably 
and observe like rules of courtesy, she never had much 
trouble with them. 

The small btmdle of scrupulously neat and clean swad- 
ling-clothes was relinqtiished with perfect confidence, and, 
laying it across her knee, Tiphaine fixed her amused eyes 
upon the placid little face, framed by its sky-blue biggin. 

**A fine large boy!" she praised. **He has a quiet eye, 
and the demeanor of one bom to take life easily." 

Even the still obviously preoccupied Trougarez smiled, 
while the father of the infant prodigy, dignified and self- 
contained though he ordinarily was, so far forgot himself 
as to laugh outright, his thin, energetic coimtenance ab- 
solutely aglow with delight. 

**His father has made him such a pretty crib!" the 
yoimg mother said, rapturously. "Go and fetch it, 
A^zen, to show our lady." But this Tiphaine declined, 
and, handing back the baby, she slipped from her horse, 
and marched into the loge, to see for herself what im- 
provements had been set on foot since this important 
personage's advent. 

Warm and fragrant was the interior of the queer little 
dwelling, where a merry fire of chestnut and beech chips 
crackled on a circular central hearth btiilt of flat stones 
and clay, the smoke rising in curiously orderly blue 
spirals, to disappear through the round opening in the 
roof. The furniture in its primitiveness was saved from 
all aspect of poverty by the very originality of its make, 
hollowed and shaped with a red-hot iron out of wood so 
hard and finely grained that it well repaid the pains that 
had been lavished upon it in the way of contintial waxings 
and rubbings. The bed itself was a poem: four rough- 
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hewn posts, the rest, both sides and iinder part, woven 
from braided willow twigs. As for mattresses — why 
those tiny ttifts that look so green in spring, and form 
such quaint, soft little crosses at the tip of every fir 
branch, had served to manufacture those; not to mention 
a top-dressing of dried fern leaves, far more wholesome — 
and elastic too — ^than any thick-piled horse-hair could 
have been. The fragrance of that couch was delicious! 

**See, Madame la Duchesse, see!" And pretty Gwen- 
nola drew forward the queerest, fimniest, and altogether 
most admirable of cradles — ^a stout log of elm, patiently 
carved with the point of the knife; a miracle of lov- 
ing labor by no means devoid of beauty, for A^zen, one 
of the cleverest sabot -makers of the ArgoM, knew his 
trade. In that calm brain of his, ideas both uncommon and 
artistic must have been dormant tmtil then ; for departing 
this time from the conventional flowers and arabesques 
that adorn footgear of the finer sort, he had indulged in 
fantastic interlacements of leaves and vines and graceful 
ears of wheat that ran riot upon body, rockers, and hood, 
culminating on the apex of the latter in a naively sctdp- 
tured angel's head, worthy of the best epoch of the 
Primitifs. 

For a second Tiphaine said nothing, and a shadow of 
disappointment stole upon her htunble hostess* pretty 
face. Did not Madame la Duchesse perhaps like it, then ? 
But yes, Madame la Duchesse liked it — liked it so much 
indeed that she had to blink her deep gray eyes once or 
twice before expressing her opinion about that imusual 
little cradle, which, however, lent nothing incongruous to 
an interior remarkably original in all its details, from the 
shining tools — axes, gouges, augers, adzes, and knives of 
all sizes and shapes — gleaming in orderly array upon the 
dusky brushwood walls, much like the war panoplies of 
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ancient times, to the large cage built of rough bark and 
pine-cones, wherein a couple of blackbirds hopped con- 
tinually to and fro, uttering the shrill, wild whistle one 
hears all through those forests in autimin. 

Outside, in the mean time, the steward was speakiiig in 
grave undertones to A^zen, their heads very close together, 
for Trougarez had dismotmted, and was now holding both 
horses on reins so loose that they were comfortably crop- 
ping, qtiite unnoticed by him, the short fine grass of the 
little clearing. 

**And as far as you know. Monsieur Trougarez, they 
have eaten nothing hurtful?** the sabotier was asking. 

Trougarez stretched out his disengaged arm, and 
pointed downward with a square, steady finger: 

**Not more hurtful than this grass here," he answered. 
Then, recalled to his neglected duties by the word "grass," 
he suddenly hauled in upon the bridles, grtunbling some- 
thing about what the Duchess would say when she saw 
the green stains upon their shining bits. 

**And, Monsieur Trougarez, you have the old shep- 
herds?" A^zen continued, in the same grave, confidential 
manner. 

"Why of cotirse, sabotier, who else? Like me, they 
can't make out what it means — men, too, who have tended 
those flocks from boyhood up!" 

"It is strange, very strange!" was the worried rejoinder. 
"Surely you don't fancy that there can be foul play some- 
where, Monsier Trougarez?" 

The steward's light blue eyes gleamed again, as they 
had done when mentioning the subject to Tiphaine. 
Practical experience, even when assisted by a certain 
degree of education, will not eradicate the primary in- 
stincts of a race, and prominent among those of Bretons 
is "superstition" — ^rightly or wrongly so called. He bit 
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the end of the cigarette he was smoking, and, angrily 
spitting out the shredded tobacco, gave vent to an oath 
so picturesque and eloquent that no further answer seem- 
ed necessary. 

**Shall I help you to find that out?" A^zen asked, after 
a short second's hesitation, and bending to rub a flutter- 
ing leaf from the point of his wooden shoe. The action 
concealed his face. He was not inclined any more than 
Trougarez to probe too deeply into such matters, but both 
men would have gone through any danger to serve their 
Duchess. 

There was a long silence, and before speaking the 
steward carefully replaced the damaged cigarette be- 
tween his lips. His hand now was no longer qtute 
steady. 

**Yes,'' he said, at last, almost reluctantly, **but take 
care how you go about it." He paused again, and in a 
more resolute way added: **We must do something at 
once, that's certain." 

He had raised his voice a little, and started gtiiltily on 
catching sight of Tiphaine emerging from the low, vine- 
circled doorway, followed by Gwennola. Seeing him 
throw away the half-smoked cigarette, she drew a little 
case from her pocket, and offering him another in that 
famiUar fashion which great ladies alone can use with 
impimity towards their inferiors, fell to chiding him about 
the attempted concealment of so terrible a vice. 

** Trougarez knows how greatly I dislike cigarettes," 
she laughed, delicately gripping one herself between her 
white teeth. **Forttmately he can enjoy his smoke in 
loneliness, for I am going straight home, while he is 
obliged to take the longer road to the pastures," she ex- 
plained to A^zen. **The sheep have been ailing lately — 
did he tell you that?" she continued, putting her foot in 
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the stirrup and vaulting into the saddle — ^Tiphaine hated 
being helped to moimt. 

Poor A^zen turned and looked at her with ill-assumed 
indifference. 

**0h yes, Madame la Duchesse. Monsieur Trougarez 
mentioned something of the sort." 

Tiphaine gave a short laugh, and looked at him. 

"You," she said, lightly, "are a believer in black magic 
too, I see." Then with a hearty handshake to the young 
couple, and a friendly little nod of dismissal to her stew- 
ard, she gathered up her reins and galloped off at a speed 
that would have sorely tried that worthy's well-cushioned 
frame. 

In a moment she had entirely lost sight and recollection 
of the sheep calamities in the delight of this headlong 
progress across the forest she loved. The road was ringed, 
but not sufficiently so to enforce any slackening of the 
pace. Right and left of it towered mighty wooded slopes, 
deep gold and soft crimson, where autumn's chilly fingers 
had already done their nightly work; green and brown 
where rocks and imdergrowth mingled beneath the shelter 
of the trees in shadowy perspectives, with here and there 
some jagged bowlder or pointed crag smothered in ar- 
tistically fading heather. 

As she swept round the base of a hill, Gwif , who stimu- 
lated by a long and refreshing nap at the sahotier's hut, 
was now racing on before, brusquely wheeled and closed 
in with fierce, side-long glances, hackles erect, and lips 
menacingly drawn back. At the same instant the per- 
fectly trained himter, with a terrified snort, made a wild 
pltmge, and, lowering his lean head, broke into the mad- 
dened rush of absolute terror. 

Had not Tiphaine been so supple and accomplished a 
rider she would have gone right over the horse's head, but , 
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accustomed to eqtiine eccentricities, and more surprised 
than frightened, she succeeded in retaining her seat and 
balance, and instantly began to speak soothingly to the 
temporarily crazed animal, as horse-tamers who know 
their business do the worid over. The effect was almost 
inmiediate, for at the soimd of her voice the magnificent 
bay seemed to regain possession of his senses, and grad- 
ually slowed up, though shivering and sweating piteously. 

"Why, you poor old boy," she said, softly, bending for- 
ward to pat the drenched neck. **And you, Gwif," she 
added, glancing in astonishment at the still ferocious aspect 
of her favorite, ** what's amiss with you?*' The path had 
narrowed to a timnel beneath overarching boughs, with 
here and there frowning rocks pressing through the bar- 
rier of moss-grown tnmks on either side — a wild and 
lonely place, throtigh which, beneath the double twilight 
of dense foliage and leaden-gray skies, echoed the mys- 
terious noise of water falling somewhere imseen. 

Suddenly far down the dusky pass came a long, 
agonized, wailing cry, ending abruptly in a sharper wolf- 
like howl. At the first blood-curdling note the horse 
began to strain and rear Gwif for a second crouched, 
hair bristling, close to the groimd, then in one ma^fi- 
cent leap cleared the whole breadth of the roadway, and 
tore up the abnost perpendicular slope in the direction 
of the soimd. Tiph^une did not attempt to call him 
back, fully occupied in trying to gain control of her mount 
for the second time. The bay was flying up the leafy 
tunnel like some demented creature. At the first turn he 
nearly lost his legs, but recovered himself, and with a 
clatter of frantic hoofs raced on towards a second clearing, 
a mile or so away, where at last, in a lather from mane to 
fetlock, and utterly spent, he was brought to a standstill, 
trembling violently. 
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"Well!" was all Tiphaine said, but that one word con- 
tained a great many things indeed. There was now some- 
thing defiant and warlike in the slim figure, still well 
poised, though slightly breathless. The lips, that had 
not for a moment lost color, were sternly set, and the 
wonderful gray eyes flashed. This was not the season 
when wolves howl in the forest. As soon as the bay had 
had time to recover his wind she bent forward, and said, 
softly: ''Come along, Cceur de Lion; now is the time to 
show whether you deserve your name — ^yes or no!" 

The animal really seemed to tmderstand, and at once 
responded with what at first was merely a shaky canter, 
but very soon wore into a steadier rhythm that carried 
horse and rider over the green, springy path much more 
swiftly than might have been expected. 



CHAPTER IV 

Well are my children warded *neath my green and flowing mail, 
Searcheth the flaming Day with shafts from living scale to scale, 
Shiv'reth each lance, although perchance some splinter finding 

room, 
Nacreth the silken webs with light that span from gloom to gloom. 

Here dwelleth Peace in berylline abysms like the sea. 
Here sweetest Qtiiet, bom of all the tiny sotmds that be, 
Dreameth clear-eyed dim pools beside and heareth far and soft, 
The surges deep of winds that sweep amid my crests aloft. 

Out from my serried front the lines of scouting saplings creep. 
They seize the field that doth not yield, they storm the grassy 

steep, 
Labor and Light may build in might their cities gray and vast, 
But lol there waves above their graves the forest-bough at last! 

Then rest — thy sight need never grieve the upward-tempting 

skies. 
Where heavily on groins of oak the hush impending lies. 
And low-dropt oriels of vine unveil to darkling ways. 
The ashen plains of noon-glare as they smoulder in the haze. 

No foot of faint or flying but my rebel hold receives. 
E'en all the timid things are mine that nestle in the leaves, 
Ho! all who shtm the Curse of Sun, draw near and know my glades; 
I Silence, I the Forest, I the Warden of the Shades! 

The Song of the Forest. — M. M. 

Girdled closely in by dense forest, the handfiil of small 
cottages which do duty for a village at Lauv^ok straggle 
widely along broad and high-hedged lanes, so that it is 
next to impossible for one family to see what their near- 
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est neighbors are about. Fortiinately curiosity is not num- 
bered among the characteristic defects of that peaceful 
region, and so this state of affairs is in no way obnoxious 
to its inhabitants. 

In less than twenty minutes Tiphaine rode at a foot- 
pace over the narrow bridge that spans the noisy Eostik, 
scanning the landscape across the rapidly flowing water 
with a critical eye. The road beyond the bridge wanders 
casually between double walls of lustrous holly, just then 
already thickly gemmed with reddening berries, turning 
and twisting in lab)rrinthine fashion, with here and there 
a break in the dense foliage where a one -story stone 
house stands reservedly aside, generally ttuning its back 
squarely upon this so-called thoroughfare. Qtiite at the 
end of the hamlet was a rather more ambitious btiilding, 
with a moss-stained granite outer staircase leading to an 
ogival door, seldom seen open, while the one upper win- 
dow was carefully boarded up as if the sight of the weed- 
grown and sadly neglected front yard was too impleasant 
for its owner willingly to behold. 

Tiphaine hooked the entrance-wicket open with her 
himting crop, and walked her horse through a dense 
tangle of tmclassified greenery shaded by one noble lime- 
tree, and further redeemed, close to the house, by a fra- 
grant pell-mell of lavender, melissa, rosemary, and other 
odorous herbs and plants of pharmaceutical value. Noth- 
ing was stirring either without or within, and so deserted 
was the aspect of the whole place that when she reached 
the foot of the deep-trodden stairs the Duchess hesitated; 
then, in the tone of some one who scarcely expects an 
answer, called out: * 

**Kalotmnek, are you there?" 

To her surprise the door swung open at once, and the 
bone-setter emerged with a smile of gratified welcome, 
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which handicapped him seriously in the matter first of 
impressions with his keen-eyed visitor, who noted also 
that his breath was coming rather shortly, as if he had 
just been rtmning. Bretons are never obseqtiious — ^they 
are proud people in their way — ^and Kalotmnek was too 
shrewd a man ever qtiite to overdo anything, but his 
greeting, which at another moment would doubtless have 
passed for gentiine enough, in some indefinable way failed 
to do so on the present occasion. 

Tiphaine, in the full if insufficient light of that gray 
noon, looked qtiietly up at the tall, spare figure of this 
singular personage, who, standing with his back to the 
house, was partially shaded by the overhanging eaves. 

"Kalotmnek,** she said, **have you any idea when 
Monsieur de Lauv6ok arrives?" 

Watching his face intently she was almost certain that 
the tan of his weather-beaten cheeks lost a trifle of its 
ruddiness, and that certain lines about his eyes were 
deepened by the sudden pencil of anxiety. She kept 
gazing steadily upon his face, and even while he wondered 
at his doing so he told the truth. 

**He came last night, Madame la Duchesse!*' 

Tiphaine nodded gravely. **That is somewhat sooner 
than we had been led to expect, is it not, Kaloimnek?" 
And without waiting for either confirmation or denial, 
she continued, with a sudden smile: **Has he brought 
Monsieur Koulm with him?" 

**No, Madame la Duchesse," Kalotmnek admitted, 
passing his long, nervous fingers over his upper lip, where 
strangely enough the perspiration stood in tiny beads, 
** Monsieur Koulm will not be here for a week." 

** Ah! Well, let us hope that he will still be in time to 
course wolves." 

** Wolves, Madame la Duchesse!" Kalotmnek meekly 
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protested. **It is not yet the season for those vermin. 
They are in the high mountains still." The sentence end- 
ed in a dry cackle, meant no doubt to represent appre- 
ciative amusement. 

**I don't know," Tiphaine pursued, inexorably, **I 
would almost swear that I saw one slinking about between 
the trees near the Devil's Pass a little while ago; but per- 
haps I was mistaken." 

Kaloimnek shuffled awkwardly from one foot to the 
other, muttering something about early winter, and every- 
thing being possible in these blessed forests of the Argoat. 
Evidently he was not in good conversational form, and 
since he had seldom before paid her actmien the compli- 
ment of discomposure, the shade of hardness darkened 
on her face. 

Meanwhile she was thinking: ''That man is getting on 
my nerves. I beUeve there may be even more villany at 
his back that he is credited with, but I am going to catch 
him, and that very soon!" 

There seemed no excuse for prolonging the interview; 
yet she did not move, and Kalounnek, still half leaning 
over the cracked wall of his staircase, waited with obviotis 
patience, his lean fingers caressing his shaven upper lip 
with a disagreeable, rasping noise. 

** Since I am here," she said, suddenly, "come down 
and get me a handful of rosemary and ^verbena leaves. 
I love the smell of them, and Gwalder does not grow half 
enough at the Chateau." 

Kaloimnek, after an imperceptible hesitation, came 
down to comply with so tmrefusable a request, walking 
rather sidewise, somewhat after the fashion of a crab, 
while those qtiiet gray eyes took in all that was not to 
be seen in partial shadow and at a greater distance — for 
instance, some shreds of heather and fern clinging to his 
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fustian breeches, and a splotch or two of some peculiar 
red clay, well known to her, just visible on his coarse blue 
woollen chaussons. 

For scarcely a second he met her gaze squarely; then 
his own fell. Exactly why Madame de Lauv6ok had 
made him step out in the open he did not know, except 
that it was not to obtain rosemary and verbena. Never- 
theless, his natural craft impelled him to wade laboriously 
through the thickest of the weeds towards those savory 
herbs. Qtiickly gathering a dozen or so of select sprigs, 
he boimd them together with a long blade of ribbon- 
grass and brought them to her, deftly fastening them to 
the saddle strap. 

**Thank you, very much," she said; and with a careless 
"good afternoon,** turned her horse, walked him down 
the yard, and, passing through the wicket, set off at a 
sharp trot. 

Kaloimnek frowned at her retreating figure, but his 
looks would have been still blacker had he heard her soft, 
low laugh as she swiftly rode away between the tall holly 
hedges. 

Her homeward progress was tmeventful, save for the 
reappearance upon the scene of Gwif, very crestfallen 
and disgusted, his usual aristocratic appearance much 
impaired by splashes of red clay staining his smooth tor- 
toise-shell veined coat and brambles hanging from his 
wide silver ctirb-chain collar. 

** No good, eh Gwif ?** she said to the dog, with a twinkle 
of amusement in her eyes. **That wizard is still a bit too 
cunning for us. But, never fear, we'll pay him back yet, 
you and I.*' With which remark the huge hotmd seemed 
consoled, for he took his usual place at her left side with 
brisk alacrity, set his ears well back, and sped along, turn- 
ing his eyes neither to right nor left, but occasionally 
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raising them towards his mistress, to exchange with her 
a look of mutual confidence and esteem. 

When Tiphaine entered the great hall, which in the days 
of the late Duke was often used as an additional lounging- 
room, she fotmd standing before the hearth, a book in his 
hand, no less a personage than the present be&rer of that 
title, looking not at the open page before him, but with 
dreamy, meditative eyes — ^rather deeply simk tmder an 
obstinate forehead — ^at nothing at all. 

The Duchess* footsteps had fallen so noiselessly upon 
the mossy thickness of the rugs that she was qtiite close 
to him when he perceived her, but his air of detachment 
from present environments and his tmshakable self-con- 
trol did not desert him, as he touched his lips to her hand 
with that qtiiet and perfect simplicity which the word 
"courtliness" does not express to the popular mind. 

**How do you do, Cousin lann?" she said, in her clear, 
smooth, crisp-cut voice. 

**I think I might safely call myself altogether well," 
he replied, smiling, **and,** he added, "very glad to be 
home again." 

She gave a deliberate little laugh, and indicating a 
near-by chair with a qtiick wave of the hand, herself sat 
down upon the foot of a neighboring couch. 

"You arrived this morning?" she conjectured, extend- 
ing to him her cigarette-case. 

"N — o, last night, just in time for an execrable dinner, 
since the message annoimcing my coming had of course 
miscarried." 

"You should have come over to share mine," she said, 
rebukefully. 

"To be qtiite honest,"'he confessed, with a contrite air, 
"I thought for a moment of doing so, but a well-trained 
relative recoils at bringing the stigmas of prolonged travel 
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to the notice of feminine eyes, be those ever so indiil- 
gent." 

**0h, I shall never match you in punctilio!** Tiphaine 
laughed. **See how tmconventionally I am attired to 
receive the Head of otir House. Of course you will put 
me down as lacking in the simplest forms of self-respect." 

**That*s not at all the same thing,** he interposed, ris- 
ing to return the cigarette-case, with an inclination which 
was neither too low nor too curt, but to the fraction of an 
inch what it should have been. 

**I admit the distinction,'* she said, with an air of hu- 
morous meditation; * but if you consider yourself im- 
maculate enough to break bread with me now, suppose 
you do so; it is far past my usual limcheon hour, and the 
chef must be gnashing his teeth somewhere below.** 

** Candidly, I expected you to ask me," he avowed. 
**Shall I touch that bell?*' 

** Yes, do,** she said, with decision, removing her riding- 
hat, and, without a single look in the direction of a mirror, 
patting her hair carelessly into some pretence to smooth- 
ness. 

The Duke looked at her approvingly. 

**Your every action piles wonder upon wonder," he 
remarked, qtiietly. **A woman who scorns mirrors is 
dead against all accepted and time-honored theories. I 
can scarcely believe my eyes.*' 

**0h! I warned you long ago that I belong to a 
separate genus. Yes, limch, please,*' she murmured to 
the footman, who had appeared in answer to the bell. 
**And now, Cousin lann, let us to the dining-room." 

"The State one?" he questioned, with the ghost of a 
mischievous smile Itirking in his dark eyes. 

** Heaven forbid!** she exclaimed, shaking her head, and 
preceding him in the direction of a side door. "That 
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half -acre of inlaid floor with appropriately gloomy ceiling, 
and grewsome, tapestried walls! This is where I make 
myself at home now/* And she paused with a sweep 
of the hand upon the threshold of an octagonal room 
panelled throughout with snow-white satinwood, and 
hung with dead-white Louis XVL brocade, in a pattern 
of vertical stripes, one sewn with raised arabesques, ton- 
suf'ton, the other plain. A white rug covered the floor; 
the tables, chairs, and sideboards were of exqtiisitely 
carved white lacquer, and the oval table bore a serv- 
ice of white Sevres and crystal centring about a low 
jardiniere filled to overflowing with a mass of snowy 
camellias. 

**What an enchanting room!" Monsieur de Lauvfok 
said, glancing rotmd it admiringly. "I did not remem- 
ber it. Will it seem too much in character with its 
eighteenth-century flavor if I say that you alone can 
afford to adopt such a frame? It would kill any com- 
plexion but yours.** 

The gray weather of the morning had given place to a 
misty drizzle, the casements were open, and the pure 
fragrance of the forest poured in over great beds of he- 
liotrope and old-fashioned roses beneath the windows. 
Tiphaine slipped into her place opposite to that set for 
her guest, and laughed. 

**A madrigal in satinwood and brocade! Why didn't 
you put it that way while you were about it ? No wom- 
an could be entirely proof against such a berquinade,'* 

Again he looked at her attentively, radiant in her ex- 
quisitely fitting habit — at her strangely expressive eyes 
and purity of feature, her shining hair and jasmine-white 
skin, the slender roundness of her figure, and her little 
hands so individual in that they gave no mere impression 

of beauty, but of strength and ability as well, and for 
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the tiny fraction of a second he felt a genuine sense of 
misgiving. 

The presence of the servants prevented the conversa- 
tion from being anything but commonplace during the 
meal, and it was only when the oddly assorted pair had 
left what Tiphaine called her ** Snow-ball Refectory," to 
go and drink coffee in the cloisters, that matters livened 
up again. It was raining in good earnest now — a, fine, 
tepid, quiet but stubbornly determined Argoat down- 
pour, that drew delicate webs of dull silver between the 
Park and the Chateau, and made everything smell fresh 
and good. 

Seated at a tiny table in the shelter of the great loggia 
at the northwestern extremity of the cloisters, Tiphaine 
and lann watched the blurred landscape for a few minutes 
in silence. But by and by he spoke: 

**Do you never get weary of this eternal silence and 
solitude?** he asked, with a meaning flourish of his 
cigarette towards the motionless trees looming vaguely 
through drifting wisps of wetness. 

"No,** she answered, abruptly; "here at least I avoid 
the btraiptiousness, bad art, bad taste, worse manners, 
wrong-headedness, and wrong-heartedness of the rest of 
the world.*' 

A quick flash of raillery brightened the grave eyes of 
her vis-tL'vis, but was instantly repressed. 

"Nothing but hours immaculate?** he said, with en- 
tire gravity. "Women such as you may find those any- 
where, my dear Tiphaine, I wonder if you would bear 
with me if I ventured to lecture you for twenty seconds 
or so?*' 

* * Certainly ; it is your right as Chief of the Lauv^ok clan. ' * 

"No, no,** he protested, affectionately, "my privilege as 
one of your oldest friends and allies." 
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**Very graceftilly expressed," she approved; **but let 
me caution you about one thing, my dear cousin. Don't 
lecture me about my remaining here at Lauv^ok; it would 
be utterly useless." 

As this, however, did not fit lann's plans at all, he pro- 
ceeded to attempt the position, nevertheless. 

"Look here, Tiphaine," he began, with a lightness of 
tone that removed the subject at once from admonitory 
regions into those of intimate discussion, **I am going 
to do a little bit of gossiping. Think what you will of 
me for violating the principles of a lifetime," he inter- 
rupted with a laugh, **but your lonely life here is be- 
coming a subject of comment — ^not entirely uncharitable 
as yet, but inclined to degenerate." 

"You paint a truly lamentable state of things," she 
said, bending to pull one of Gwif*s ears, "but might I ask 
who are the commentators, this part of the country being, 
to say the least, rather sparsely populated?" 

"My painting has the merit of realism," he insisted. 
"And when you come to think of it, it only needs a few — 
a very few — ^badly intentioned people to start cancans 
rolling." 

"I believe you, my boy; one is enough," thought 
Tiphaine, watching him curiously. And aloud she re- 
marked: 

"Please don't suppress any of the horrible details. 
You should violate your principles enough to be inter- 
esting, you know." 

"I cannot, of course, mention any names," he argued, 
rather lamely; "but the criticism comes from the highest 
quarters, I can assure you." 

"Portentous beings," smiled Tiphaine. "And what do 
they say?" 

"Well, they say that, young and — ^pardon me — ^lovely 
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as you are, you should not live quite alone, even in this 
soUtude. Of course, I know you are perfectly able to 
take care of yourself; but everybody is not so well in- 
formed, and they talk. You are almost a public person- 
age remember — ^the Duchesse de Lauv^ok — one of those 
supposedly privileged mortals whose actions have weight 
and importance with what remains of the classes — ^an 
object of constant tittle-tattle with all the gossip-mongers 
of the land." 

Tiphaine arched her eyebrows in amiable surprise. 

**0h,** she said, **I had no idea I was so important! 
Do you know " (her voice became delicately explana- 
tory), **I am rather gratified to find that it is so." 

She released Gwif *s ear, and smiled up at Monsieur de 
Lauv^ok with irresistible gaminerie. 

He left his chair, and, seating himself on a stone bench 
immediately beside her, said, almost pleadingly: 

**My dear Uttle cousin, I see I have no power to con- 
vince you, and I know by experience that when your 
mind is made up, one might as well attempt to move 
moimtains as to bring you to reason. So I can only beg 
— nay, implore you! — ^not to hazard your fair name. I 
entreat you, not for my sake — ^although since I am now, 
alas! the Head of our House, it certainly concerns me, 
too — ^but for your own, and for that alone." 

Tiphaine rose abruptly. Her easy, half-htimorous, 
wholly good-humored tolerance, was gone. **My fair 
name," she said, **is nmning no risks, and I beg you on 
no account to concern yourself about it." Her velvet 
eyes had a glow in them that made him draw a deep 
breath. 

There was a dead silence. The Duke's clean-cut face 
had tiimed rather white, but he ever so slightly raised 
his shoulders in polite surprise. **I assure you, my dear 
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cousin," he said, at last, "that nothing was further from 
my mind than to offend you. Surely you cannot think 
I wished to do that! A warning — a mere friendly, cousin- 
ly warning — was all I intended, and if I spoke too em- 
phatically, I trust you will at least accept the spirit of 
my words." 

*' Certainly, since you wish it," she said, quietly. "In 
retiim, however, you will have the kindness to remember 
my desire when you meet any of those gossipy persons 
you were alluding to just now." 

lann picked up a cigarette from a tray on the table, 
looked at it as studiotisly as if such an object had never 
hitherto met his eye, and threw it back upon the others. 
Then he made a little bow with out-stretched hands. 

** I am at your service, now and always," he said, simply. 

Tiphaine sat down again without committing herself 
to any observation, and offered him another cigarette, 
which he accepted with empressement. Having said her 
say, she did not propose to harp upon the matter, and 
the cautious man opposite had the tact to profi by this 
unfeminine humor. He was not one to make two mis- 
takes on the same day, and with praiseworthy supple- 
ness he immediately fell back upon the trite common- 
places of which men of the world make conversational 
studies. 

The low gray heaven and sagging rain-clouds added no 
cheerfulness to the interview, and only the merry piping 
of a couple of robins somewhere beneath the sweeping 
branches of the huge firs that flank the farthest end of 
the cloisters, broke through the enervating monotony of 
the drip-drip-drip-drip from the elaborately carved stone- 
work. 

**I hate rain," lann said, suddenly. **I am a friend 
of fair skies and fair weather." 
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**A fair-weather friend,'* Tiphaine gc^itly corrected, in 
her smooth voice. 

He let the taunt pass without remark, and she con- 
tinued: **I love the rain, on the contrary: the smell of 
the wet earth; the gliding, silky noise of water upon 
leaves; it's soothing and refreshing beyond an)rthing else." 

**It is strange how many points of resemblance there 
are between you and Koulm!" he exclaimed. **By the 
way, Koulm will be here in a few days." 

Her whole face lighted up. * * I am glad, * * she said. And 
none could have doubted that she meant this to the full. 

*' He is greatly improved, is that baby brother of mine," 
he continued — ** almost a man now." 

"Quite a man, I shotdd think," she interrupted, with 
some indignation. **Ko\ilm is the sttiff from which men 
are made — the genuine article, I mean!" 

He laughed. '* Oh yes, there is no doubt of that. And 
so is his bosom friend SuUan, who is going to spend his 
shore leave within the enchanted circle of otir forests." 

"Ensign de Kerdonniz?" she asked, gazing absently at 
the sUghtly thinning veil of rain. 

"Yes, your husband's favorite midshipman on the 
Aquitaine. You remember him?" 

"I remember him." 

"Poor as a church-mouse and proud as Lucifer — ^two 
worn and time-honored similes, but fitting. All the Ker- 
donniz are like that." 

"Poverty is bound to beget that special sort of pride 
in people Uke them," she said, quietly. "What else 
should there remain for ruined nobles?" 

He rose. "I have made you a most unconscionably 
long visit, my dear cousin. I believe the rain is mod- 
erating; and, with your permission, I will profit by this 
momentary lull to take the road." 
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Tiphaine put out her sunny head between two ivy- 
garlanded colxmins. 

"Yes," she acknowledged, **it is certainly stopping." 
And indeed all the wet stirfaces — the leaves, the trees, the 
flowers, and grass — gleamed in a wash of almost rose- 
tinted silver. 

** There is a pink lining to those clouds somewhere," 
she announced, looking back, smiling. 

**The only Uning a self-respecting cloud should ever 
sport," he said, lightly, and in another minute he was 
gone. 

**I wonder what color your clouds are lined with.?" she 
mused, beginning to walk slowly backward and forward, 
with Gwif lazily sauntering at her heels. Presently she 
came to a standstill, and leaned once more over the 
balustrade. The sky was now pure mother-of-pearl, and 
a wonderfully tinted double rainbow spanned the crest 
of the forest. **It is impossible," she said, suddenly, 
aloud. ** Quick as Kalounnek may be, he could not have 
traversed that distance in so short a time. But, then, 
who howled in the woods?" 



CHAPTER V 

The lichen laps our basking sides against the hazy heat, 
From faint and far the heather tides in purple to our feet, 
The shadows fly, the peewits cry, and gaunt and grim are we; 
Gray castaways of Time adrift upon a moveless sea. 

Of old we greet our Lord the Sun; or e'er the mists are drawn. 
Up from our rings the skylark springs to lucent depths of dawn; 
Kin to the stars, we sang of old to their responsive choir. 
Ere knew the Cassiterides the wandering sails of Tyre. 

And oh, the hot and gasping hush, the hours black and lone. 
When wicked moonbeams glimmered roimd our fellowship of 

stone I 
When Evil swimg the pillared earth, and with each deadly throe 
Our grinding lintels rocked upon the monoliths below I 

Hands many thousand delved our beds and heaved us in the 

mould. 
When Faith was won by Warmth and Sun from dread of Dark 

and Cold; 
First Pledge to the Unseen, we gaze on this ignobler day. 
When thousands throng in cities strong, and Faith is wan and 

gray. 

For Man remembereth not his clay, he hath no wars to wage. 
With vanities he waxeth fat from age to weary age. 
To chemic glass and dxist, alas, his heart hath wedded grown. 
Seeking in ashes for the wings wherewith the Spark hath flown. 

For him the planets speed their course but as the Wheels of Law, 
For him a ravined Nature rules with bloody fang and claw. 
He weigheth worlds in balances, he mocketh at the Dark, 
And lo! his dust is on the wind, and there is nought to mark. 
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But ah, what boots the barren time since Change hath sovereignty, 

And whatsoever once hath been again shall surely be ? 

We wait and know that Want and Woe shall bloom their former 

flowers, 
The cycles of Eternity are not more true than ours. 

The Song of the Menhirs. — M. M. 



**An extraordinary gun — an out-of-the-common fine 
gun! There's been nothing in use quite as perfect yet. 
Oh! I*d give a good deal to see it on the war-path; but 
there's little hope of such luck at present!" 

**Creusot or Canet?" 

"Creusot, of course, you ignoramus — ^what has a Canet 
got to do with the very latest and improved patterns?" 

"I'm sure I beg your pardon; but how was I to know?" 

Kotdm de Lauv^ok turned his gay, smiling face upon 
the young naval officer, who, sitting atop of his lean and 
rather worn hunter in proverbial sailor fashion, handled 
the reins somewhat after the fashion of tiller ropes. 

**I accept your apologies," said the latter, laughing; but 
suddenly becoming grave again, he added: **I wish you 
could see those guns, though; descriptions do no good 
whatsoever in such a case!" And with an expressive 
gesture of his brown, nervous hand he not only sketched 
perfection, but contrived to suggest a caressing pat upon 
the monstrous engine of destruction he had been so en- 
thusiastically praising. 

Ensign de Kerdonniz — once Admiral de Lauv^ok's 
favorite midshipman — ^was unquestionably good to look 
at. Clear-cut features, large, deep-set, blue eyes — ^a trifle 
too enigmatical perhaps — thick, blond hair, worn very 
short in military fashion, and a rare and absolutely de- 
lightful smile, would have made of him a supremely at- 
tractive youth had he not been too diffident, too shy, and 
much too serious and self-contained for his years. Of 
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course these social drawbacks, which made him unpopular 
with women, only added to the excellent opinion enter- 
tained of him by his chiefs and comrades. They saw 
in the hard-headed, hard-working, conscientious lad an 
officer of great promise, and Uked him, in spite of a cer- 
tain reserve and a stubbornness to which the firm square- 
ness of a well-modeled chin gave ample testimony. 

Wholly different was Koulm de Lauv^ok, who possessed 
a marvellous faculty for making friends of both sexes, and 
whose tall, slim figure, venturesome green-brown eyes, 
and handsome face were always welcome everywhere. 
Dark without any trace of swarthiness — ^thanks to curious 
red gleams in his sombre locks, and a lack of color in the 
complexion that had nothing to do with ill health — en- 
dowed with a pleasant voice and an irreproachable taste 
in dress, he was the possessor of many qualities, mostly 
negative as yet. Those liked him best who had had a 
chance to observe the generous manner in which he took 
his elder brother's rather autocratic and tyrannical ways. 
This Marquis of barely twenty saw nothing strange in 
being condemned to continual penury. He fully rec- 
ognized that since their very small patrimony was al- 
ready insufficient for the elder son, he, the younger, should 
be the one to efface himself, and therefore he accepted 
without a murmur the mean little sum allowed him 
monthly by the brilliant lann, managing, even as it was, 
to work wonders with it. Indeed, Koulm actually suc- 
ceeded in giving himself and others the illusion of care- 
less wealth — ^if not of positive lavishness! 

"What are you grinning at?" this interesting youth 
suddenly asked. "Still gloating over that incomparable 
cannon of yours?*' 

"Well, and supposing I was? Do you see any par- 
ticular harm in a man liking his profession?" 
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** Profession!" echoed Koulm, with extreme disdain. 
"A fine thing ... to sacrifice the best part of one's life to, 
and just begin to master when it is time to quit!" 

"It's not you that's talking now," Stilian de Kerdonniz 
exclaimed, hotly. "You got that ready-made from your 
respected brother!" 

"Your acuteness floors me!" the other admitted, with 
twinkling eyes. * * That's lann's opinion right enough ; and 
he, allow me to inform you, has the courage of his opin- 
ions. Behold the lazy luxury of his enviable existence!" 

"Do you intend to imitate it?" was the unexpected 
question, put with startling sharpness. 

Koulm gazed for a full second at his friend before reply- 
ing. He was on the point of asking him what the devil 
he meant by such a tone, when he remembered just in 
time how often he had heard Sulian speak just like that 
when he considered it his duty to say something not al- 
together pleasant, and therefore contented himself with 
shrugging his shotdders. 

"I know you think me no end of a prig," the latter re- 
sumed. "We are very nearly the same age, and preaching 
doesn't sit well on me, but I'd give anything to have you 
with me on the Artnorique, What a sailor you would 
make with your cheerftd nature! And what a comrade 
for us all!" 

Kotdm was touched. "You are the best fellow in 
existence," he warmly exclaimed, "but I am booked to 
serve my time in the army next spring. There was a 
question of my joining the Borda once, but lann very 
justly remarked that I haven't enough money to be in 
the navy, which effectively clinched the matter." 

"Enough money!" Sulian cried. "What about me, 
then ? We are all as poor as rats, and yet we manage to 
get along." 
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"You are not as poor as I am," Koulm laughed, good- 
temperedly. '* Besides, you are of Spartan make, my 
good Sulian, whereas I am not ... far from it. I " — 
and he struck himself energetically on the chest — "am a 
Sybarite ... a voluptuary . . . a . . .!" 

**No," began the other eagerly, "let me explain . . ." 
But the explanation was here cut short by a surprising 
caper of the patriarchal nag he bestrode, who, without 
the least apparent excuse, swerved into the hedge so sud- 
denly as nearly to capsize his rider. 

"What the deuce!" Kotdm began. But in a second he 
was out of the saddle, and, dragging his own horse after 
him, had rushed through a break in the verdure wall upon 
a stretch of greensward, where at ftdl length on the mar- 
gin of a broad brook, her chin in her folded hands, her 
elbows deep in the grass, lay Tiphaine de Lauv^ok. One 
long, thick, gleaming braid rippled down her back to the 
hem of her lilac linen skirts, and so profoundly was she 
absorbed in the contemplation of something between the 
juicy dock leaves and watercresses clothing the narrow 
bank, that the soft crunching of the horse's feet did not 
even arouse her. 

"Tiphaine . . . Tiphaine GezT* Kotdm roared, aban- 
doning his horse and nmning towards her. "What in 
the world are you doing there ?*' 

Tiphaine, with a bound that testified to her suppleness 
of make, rose all of a piece, and met him with out-stretched 
arms. 

"Koulm!" she cried, joyfully. "Koulm at last, mon 
camarade! I was afraid you'd never come!" 

"As if I cotdd stay away long from here!" he said, 
kissing her again and again. "Tiphaine and the Argoat 

5 

♦ Darling. 
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. . . which means all I care for in the world! But what 
were you sprawling in the grass for ? And oh! here's dear 
old Gwif !" he concluded, as the huge dog cleared a neigh- 
boring hedge and galloped up to welcome his old play- 
fellow. "Don't upset me, Sir! There, that 'U do! My 
word, but that's a fine fellow! I think he has grown." 

Sulian de Kerdonniz, who had long since dismounted, 
was watching these family effusions from afar, and with 
shy astonishment, utterly at a loss what to do with him- 
self. Fortunately, just then Tiphaine, catching sight of 
him, hurried forward, one slim hand extended. 

**I am glad to see you. Monsieur de Kerdonniz," she 
said, smiling. **I had heard from lann that you intended 
to spend your leave here, but I had not the least idea that 
you had already arrived." 

**I have not been home very long," Sulian ventured, 
awkwardly, "else I wotdd certainly have already . . . 
already . . . paid my respects." 

In the presence of any woman Sulian was at a complete 
disadvantage ... in Tiphaine 's he always felt himself de- 
prived of anything even faintly resembling ease. To him 
she was still his Admiral's wife, and he instantly became 
once more the Middy who had fetched and carried so cltun- 
sily for her three years before. 

Perfectly aware of this, Madame de Lauv^ok threw 
quite an unusual amoimt of graciousness into her manner. 

**I cannot let this first day pass without seeing you both 
in a better and more comfortable fashion. Suppose you 
two gentlemen come and dine with me to-night ? I know 
Koulm can come." 

"How so!" that individual interrupted. "You are sure 
I can come? That's cool! What about my previous en- 
gagements? Your inferences are a bit humiliating, belle 

Cotisiner' 
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•* As if I would take the slightest notice of your previ- 
ous engagements ! * * she mocked. * * Moreover, in otu" woods 
banquets are announced months in advance, so that the 
three-hundred-odd dishes of the menu may be prepared 
as directed by centuries of custom . . . and, so far as I am 
aware, I, personally, have received no invitations for to- 
night." 

**Dear me!" the irrepressible Koulm interposed. "Will 
we have to content ourselves with only one dish out of the 
three-hundred-odd if we accept your impromptu invita- 
tion ? As I was explaining to Sulian a few minutes ago, 
I am an Epicurean . . . no, a . . ." 

"You are a humbug!" she retaliated. "But supposing 
you gave Monsieur de Kerdonniz a chance of accepting to 
share my bread and salt!" 

"Bread and salt! ... I thought so! Don't do it, old 
chap! In the interest of my stomach, don't!" 

"I shall be most happy, Madame!" Sulian murmured, 
his stiffness and formality almost ludicrous beside Koulm's 
extraAragances of language. 

"That's settled then," she said, gayly, leading the way 
back to the bridle-path. The sun was filtering softly 
through the overhead tangle of branches, striking high- 
lights from every patch of velvet moss, and mottling the 
tree-tnmks here and there with brilliant gold. Out of 
sight, far, far above the rustling canopy of autumnal yellow 
and red, rooks circled, cawing lustily to some distant band 
of black-clad brother marauders, whose answering calls 
echoed faintly back from time to time. Everywhere there 
dwelt that marvellous forest calm, that mystic hush that 
comes with the first drowsiness of nature at winter's 
approach, and is so different from the silences of spring, 
so virginal, and yet so full of buoyancy and unrest! 

"Do you miss the sea even here?" Tiphaine, now walk- 
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ing between the two young men, who led their horses on 
either side, asked of Stilian. "Listen: is not that con- 
stant mtirmur of foliage a little like the distant sound of 
waves?" 

Surprised at this singular bit of thought-reading, his 
quick turn towards her was almost a start. 

**One cannot help missing the sea," he admitted, re- 
luctantly, almost as though some sensitive chord of his 
soul had been unpleasantly touched. "The rustle of 
leaves ... a great mass of leaves ... is a little like the sotmd 
of waves, yes; but the horizon line one never sees here . . . 
the freedom, the eternal changes." He stopped abruptly, 
vexed at feeling himself blushing imder the sjrmpathetic 
look of those gray eyes. 

**I understand," she said, simply. "And yet there is 
more mjrstery here, more delicacy, and almost as much 
shifting light and color." 

Sulian remained silent, but every reticent line of his 
face disagreed with the statement. 

"You two are not going to quarrel ?" Koulm demanded, 
with comic concern. "Because if you are . . . yotu* 
servitor, Madame et Monsieur, I vanish instantly from 
your ken!" 

"Don't be a fool, Koulm!" Tiphaine scolded. "Your 
eternal pleasantries end by grating upon one's nerves! 
And as to vanishing, it is I who am going to do so, for here 
our paths diverge." 

"Where are you going, if I may make so bold.^" Koulm 
imperiously questioned. 

Tiphaine hesitated for just the fraction of a second. 
"I am going as far as the Hermit's," she finally admitted, 
with a slight reluctance. 

"The Hermit's! Good gracious, is that ancient fossil 

still alive ? I never saw him but once, and that was years 
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ago — qtiite by surprise, after a neck-breaking scramble 
up his frowning walls, but even then he looked to me like 
a hooded old Methuselah. I imagined he was dead and 
buried!" 

"Why that?" Tiphaine asked. "He is not particularly 
old yet ... a wonderful man," she concluded, gravely. 

"Well you should know, since you alone have the 
entrie to his den. But tell me, were you hunting ante- 
diluvian specimens for his collection — trilobites for the 
troglodjrte — ^when we discovered you absorbed in sub- 
aquatic investigations just now?" 

This time Tiphaine looked distinctly vexed. "You 
are insufferable," she replied, with a quickly rising and 
receding flush, and brusquely shaking hands with the 
yoimg men she wheeled into a narrow sentier and was off, 
her svelte form now delicately lilac as she crossed the 
downward-streaking bars of sunlight, now pearly gray as 
she passed into the shade again. 

"What ails Miladi?" Koulm exclaimed, gazing help- 
lessly after her. "I have a mind to catch her up and 
find out!" 

"Don't," snapped Sulian. 

"Why not ? I'd like to know what she is up to. . . . Am 
I not the natural protector ^f this attractive and lonely 
relative?" There was irritation beneath the banter. 

Sulian, apparently entirely taken up by the rearrange- 
ment of a recalcitrant saddle-girth, kept his head bent, 
and wisely offered no further remark, since the point was 
gained, for the Duchess had already disappeared from 
view, and a few minutes later the two friends were gallop- 
ing home in perfect amity. 

The Hermit of Lauv6ok! When had he come and 
whence ? Nobody — even the proverbial and ever un- 
discoverable "oldest inhabitant" — could have told. He 
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dwelt within the limits of the Lauv^k estates, in the ruins 
of the ancient fortress of Kastel-Heuz* away up on the 
most inaccessible crest of a chain of lofty hills — so much 
everybody knew; but that was all. He was never met 
abroad; no visitors ever crossed his threshold, with the 
solitary exception of Tiphaine, and so impressive was the 
mystery with which he had known how to surroxmd him- 
self, that the mere mention of his sobriquet — his real 
name was utterly xmknown — sufficed to cause a sort of 
awed hush in any conversation. 

There is a so-called short cut up the moxmtain - side 
from the banks of the Eostik to the dark walls of Kastel- 
Heuz, and of this Tiphaine availed herself soon after 
leaving her companions. The path is a dangerous one 
for all but extremely sure-footed persons, and clings for 
the most part to the rock that falls away from its narrow 
span in a series of chutes and slides almost Alpine in 
abruptness. Ten minutes* climb brought the energetic 
walker to a place immediately below the Fortress — with 
three hxmdred sheer feet of granite towering above her 
head. Indeed, from where she was the heavy walls 
seemed but an xmbroken continuation of that sleek stone 
precipice. Up she went, and up, and up, until at last a 
final zigzag of the perilously capricious trail landed her 
before the Hermit's stronghold. Strangely enough, the 
antique masonry did not show a single gap or cranny — 
at least not one of sufficient width to admit any creature 
larger than a stoat. In more than one spot it had been 
cltunsily but effectively repaired, and seemed quite as 
unscalable as it was solid. There was an entrance, of 
course, but a grudging one well worthy of that grim en- 
ceinte — and that looked as if it would have liked to be 

* Chateau de Dieu. 
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smaller still — an arched, postem-like aflfair defended by a 
massive door, studded all over with gigantic iron nails, 
that matched in rustiness the bell-chain dangling for- 
lornly on one side. Grasping the heavy rings firmly, 
Tiphaine managed to set in motion the croaking, moss- 
felted bell within, until it gave forth an alarming clamor 
that echoed and re-echoed lugubriously — and quite vainly 
at first. 

Finally, however, but without the least warning of step 
or voice, the shutter of a little grille in the ponderous oaken 
panel was cautiously pulled back, and after a minute the 
door itself was opened in a fashion strongly suggestive of 
a state of siege. 

''Won't you let me in to-day?" Tiphaine asked, smil- 
ingly. 

He who stood within the shadow of the arch, still 
jealously holding the edge of the door, was certainly a 
striking figure. Tall and straight as a poplar, with the 
features of an aristocrat and the bearing of a soldier, he 
wore a monkish robe of extremely fine brown cloth, girt 
at the waist by a heavy knotted silken cord. A pointed 
hood drawn partly over the silvered hair framed a face 
almost too perfect in modelling and of a singular colorless- 
ness, though not pallid in the least. It might have been 
carved in pale amber, thanks to the strange effects which 
sunburn produced upon that smooth, scarcely wrinkled 
skin. The grim, thin-lipped mouth was shaded, but not 
concealed, by a long cavalier mustache, slender, silky, 
and as white as the hair; the eyes were of an utterly inde- 
finable hue, vaguely reminding one perhaps of a gray sea 
pailletted with silver — cold and haughty eyes, inclined 
to be severe, and rarely softening at all. Altogether the 
Hermit was a rather awesome personage, as he toweled 
there silently, holding in his left hand a single-barrelled gun. 
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"You are always welcome," he said at last. "And so 
is Gwif,** he added, as the dog unceremoniously passed in 
ahead of Tiphaine. "Pray enter; the flowers are pretty 
this morning, and will please you." 

Thtte invited, the Duchess stepped over the high thresh- 
old, her singular host instantly readjusting the enormous 
iron bars and formidable bolts that yet further defended 
his "fortin." The path leading towards the ruined citadel 
was an exquisite one, bordered on each side by hardy 
bamboos of great luxuriance and height. The whole en- 
closure was admirably kept; the greensward of that brill- 
iant emerald which denotes more than ordinary care, and 
everywhere parterres bloomed in splendid profusion — all 
centering about a stretch of gray walls that had almost 
disappeared beneath a mass of flowering climbers of many 
sorts, especially huge jessamines, whose sinewy coils splen- 
didly escaladed the broken battlements where once steel- 
clad men-at-arms had paced. Inside, as Tiphaine well 
knew, room after room, floored and vaulted with hard 
granite, succeeded each other in an empty circuit, solemn, 
cold, and sad. Spiral staircases ascended and descended 
to other tomb -like vacant chambers that smelled of 
mildew and damp, and only the comer inhabited by the 
Hermit seemed still alive, for there flowers and birds kept 
him company. Not caged birds, but a host of tiny song- 
sters that fluttered freely in and out, always sure of a meal 
and a refuge when autumn wasted their forest haunts, and 
gratefully returning in summer to repay their generous host 
with floods of joyous melody. 

Slowly Tiphaine walked on, stopping now and again to 
bend over some particularly choice blossom, or inhale the 
fragrance of a late rose sparkling with dew-diamonds. 
She adored flowers, and never felt so happy as when sur- 
rotmded by these happiest efforts of the Creator. But at 
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length she reached the particular nook where the Hermit 
invariably received her during the warm months. It was 
a rustic arbor, all overgrown with wistaria brightened by 
the graceful clusters of its second bloom — a little paler 
than those which in May had made a glory of the place, 
but still exquisitely lovely in their faint lilac silldness. 
Here she was almost immediately joined by the Hermit, 
who, laying his gun across the wicker table in the centre, 
sat down at her side on a comfortable bench, manu- 
factured, like everything else there, by his own able 
hands. 

"I am sorry that you should have had so much to vex 
you lately," he said, without even looking at her, and in 
a matter-of-fact tone that did not search in the least to 
create an eflEect. 

Used as she was to the extraordinary powers of her old 
friend, Tiphaine started nevertheless, and her eyes grew 
round with astonishment. 

"Who ever told you ?** she began, and then checked her- 
self, fully realizing the inanity of such a question to a man 
who never saw anybody nor spoke to a soul. 

"I wish," the Hermit continued, as though he had not 
heard, *'you would be so good as to tell me everything, 
from beginning to end, without omitting the smallest 
detail. I know, in a general way, that you are being 
plagued. I have long expected it, to be quite frank with 
you — thanks to certain cltunsy doings which mar a plot 
otherwise creditable to a clever pair of scoundrels; but a 
great deal must naturally have escaped me; so please 
begin." 

Instantly Tiphaine obeyed. This was the only being 
in the world whom she ever suffered to order her about 
thus* unceremoniously, for there was that in the man 
which enforced a respect for his wishes. Clearly, con- 
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cisely, and in a lucid manner xinusual to women, she laid 
before him the situation from her side of it, he listening 
intently, his hooded head inclined forward, his strong, 
well -shaped hands clasped in front of him, his elbows 
lightly resting on his knees. Not once did he interrupt her, 
excepting when she came to describe the odd imprint 
she had noticed on the edge of the brook a little while 
before. 

"One moment," he asked, in his terse, abrupt way. 
"Can you give me an exact idea of the outline ?" 

"I think so," she said, thoughtfully, knitting her brows 
in an effort to forget nothing. **I do not know whether 
you will be able to xmderstand what I mean, because the 
thing was rather intricate." She bent, and began to draw 
a pattern on the sandy groxmd with the point of the stout 
cane she always carried during her forest walks. "This," 
she continued "is how it was." She completed a double 
circle, and began to form a seven-pointed star within it. 
"Of course it was much better done; for instance " — her 
eyes upon her drawing, she spoke slowly in the sing song 
voice of a child applying itself to a difficult task — "it 
was all raised up— in relief — as if modelled by very skilful 
fingers." She put the seventh point to the star, and with 
a bold sweep of the ferule barred the whole design across 
three times. "There!" she announced, and looked up at 
her host with pardonable pride in the achievement. The 
sculptural features of the Hermit had suddenly become 
rigid; his wholesome, amber coloring seemed to have been 
underlaid by a peculiar lividity. 

"What does it mean?" she asked, somewhat alarmed 
in spite of herself. "What does it mean?" 

"It means," the Hermit said, slowly, "that you are 

going to be in danger — ^in serious danger — and that you 

have done right to come to me." 
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Tiphaine turned and gazed in astonishment at the stem 
profile, clean cut against the background of verdure. 

**In danger!*' she cried, not with any sense of fear, but 
merely curious. 

"Certainly. Do you imagine that because modem 
teachings tend to destroy old beliefs and old faiths these 
are not founded on real facts? 'Superstition' one calls 
all that was revered or feared in ancient times! By what 
right I should like to know? Supernatural . . . there is 
another word that should be stricken from the dictionary. 
Why should the spiritual be considered less natural than 
the physical? The air about us swarms with microbes 
imperceptible to the xmaided vision. Why, then, should 
the idea that it is also alive with spiritual entities — im- 
material larvae of all sorts — ^maleficent or otherwise, be 
strange, or difficult of belief?" 

With a little gasp Tiphaine bent forward. "But," she 
exclaimed, "it is of occultism that you are talking}" 

The Hermit straightened up with an angry shake of his 
powerful head. 

"Occultism! There you are! A term abused, mis- 
represented — ^not to say desecrated — ^by a troop of im- 
postors and their following of foolish, idle women, who 
wish to be conspicuous in their devotion to the fad of the 
moment: to tickle their jaded nervous systems, or who 
fancy that so-called mystical practices will recover for 
them their lost youth or waning charms ! * You are getting 
old, my dear lady! Come to my cabinet, and with the 
aid of the supernatural powers at my command I shall 
make you young again!' These are the least harmful, 
mind you, of the paltry schemers who reap a more or less 
golden harvest from the credulity of idiots! The others 
— ^those who trifle with forbidden things from curiosity, 
idleness, or simply because they find therein the satis- 
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faction of vicious tendencies — ah! — ^those are unspeak- 
able!" 

**The Spiritualists?" ventured Tiphaine. 

** Don't interrupt me!" the Hermit said, irritably. "You 
are in a bad case and I am going to aid you; but if I 
am to do this you must listen with attention. To begin 
with: put out of yotir head once and for all time the des- 
ultory fragments of "occultism" jrau may have gathered 
by the way. I am about to give you the only true and 
common-sense view of much maligned and misimderstood 
realities. Not that I pose myself as cognizant of them 
all . . . God alone is that, and He keeps the veil sufficiently 
thick over the keenest eyes to preserve our poor unripe 
human brains from madness. Yet I can tell you a little 
that will help. Incidentally, I may as well say that it is 
owing to the inane gropings of would-be Spiritualists, 
more especially since the year 1849, that crime and ca- 
tastrophes have increased in so alarming a ratio. These 
ignorant dabblers have xmconsciously let loose powers 
which they cannot control, and upon which they can never 
again close the prison doors. This surprises you! Our 
time is short, and I have much to explain, else I could 
surprise you still more ! For instance, I might tell you that 
there is one supreme beneficent occultistic organization — 
and one only — ^the Holy Catholic Church! To that I shall, 
however, rettun on some other occasion. We are now 
concerned with the existence of maleficent powers — in- 
tangible and invisible — which may be set in motion by 
human will. To treat this subject thoroughly it would 
be necessary for me to give you an exhaustive lecture 
upon the secret practices of the Middle Ages — a singular 
epoch, which according to some authorities was wholly 
saintly: according to others just as reliable, entirely 
demoniacal — ^no half -tints there, eh ? Perhaps not ; which 
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was all the better! In those days saintliness did exist 
. . . the true kind . . . iand its opposite, too. Now saintliness 
has wellnigh vanished . . . ! But here I go, letting myself 
be carried away by a subject of which I can never tire!" 

"One moment," Tiph^ne pleaded. "Let me ask you 
one question — ^justone! You believe in the existence of 
disembodied beings capable of working evil to the living.?" 

"Ask me if I believe in the light of the sim! Why, 
their existence has never been denied even by the Church. 
Does not St. Augustine mention succubi and their deeds ? 
Does not St. Thomas do likewise? Why, Pope Innocent 
VIII. himself attests the evils they wrought!" 

"And what are they precisely?" 

The Hermit frowned. "That," he said, curtly, "we 
will not dwell upon, if you please." 

"Why not?" 

"Because the subject is not one to discuss with a pure 
woman!" 

Tiphsune winced. "I do not wish you to think that I 
am actuated by unwholesome curiosity," she stammered. 
"As you say yourself, I am facing a diflScult problem, and 
I can look to you alone to explain what I do not under- 
stand!" 

"I know — I know!" he said, with a momentary kindli- 
ness instantly swallowed up again by that ptirposef ul stern- 
ness which impressed his listener so greatly. "There are 
many facts, however, that one cannot find recorded in 
books, but that are known to some individuals, to most 
members of the priesthood — the Catholic priesthood, it 
goes without saying — and the Papal Curia. These con- 
cern demons and other evil powers which it is the er- 
rand of the Church ceaselessly to combat. They include 
diabolical possessions, witchcraft, the evocation of the 
dead, vampirism, and many other abominations, the mis- 
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directed study of which has transformed more than one 
well-balanced and reasonable being into a mtmibling 
imbecile. There are but two truths that remain ever 
incontrovertible: perfect Good and absolute Evil — God 
and the Devil — eternally in conflict, and — as far as our 
weak human reason can discern — do you remember how 
despondent King David becomes over the flourishing state 
of the wicked? — alternately victorious. See that great 
tree there," and he pointed to a far-spreading oak shelter- 
ing one whole comer of the garden. **It is vigorous and 
strong, is it not ? . . . yet its great trunk is hollowed by 
decay — God and the Devil once more, fighting — fighting 
eternally! As it is with this tree it is with all else, and 
you are now, through the cupidity of one man and the 
revengeful nature of another, the centre of just such a 
struggle. Your purity, your goodness are efiicient shields; 
the coxmtless generous actions you have done and are 
constantly doing form aroimd you an atmosphere dif- 
fictdt of penetration by those beings of whom we are 
speaking, but you need more than that . . . more, per- 
chance, alas, than I can ftmiish ... to enable you to win 
the day; and that precisely because Kalounnek — to call 
him by name — and others, who for the present shall re- 
main nameless, have let loose forces that I greatly fear 
even they cannot reduce to absolute obedience — whom 
they cannot command to go so far and no farther! Thau- 
maturgy can to a certain point deal with such cases, for 
thaumaturgy is not the hocus-pocus the ignorant make 
it out to be; I myself have seen what it can accomplish. 
You may think me mad, too; but even the wizards of the 
African forest know the virtue of certain fumigations, 
certain exsufflations against the ravages of witchcraft — 
there are white-souled wizards, by-the-way, just as there 
are white-souled magicians!" 
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"But what you say is incredible — unbelievable!" 
Tiphaine cried, in revolt. 

"Everything is incredible," the Hermit said, gravely, 
"from the germination of a poppy seed to the power of 
electricity — one which none have so far utterly mastered. 
There are two forces greater than all the rest, and they 
are self-control and purity. With these two you are going 
to fight the good fight. Also I will help you, body and 
soul. A long time ago — as time coxmts in this world — 
I promised your father, who had done me a great service, 
to watch over you, and this promise I intend to keep. 
This is why you alone ever cross my threshold. You 
have never asked me why I volimtarily seclude myself 
here, why I avoid like pestilence all hiunan contact, and 
for this I am grateful to you. My reasons are grave ones, 
rest assured, and not to be lightly set aside; yet in your 
service, if need arises, I will do so without hesitation. 
Meanwhile, go home. I fear that my half -explanations 
may have done little else but confuse and worry you, yet 
at present I can say no more. Remember that what are 
commonly called the Powers of Darkness will be arrayed 
against you!" 

** Do you mean to tell me, then, that ghosts exist — ^man- 
ifest themselves, I should say? That one can actually 
see them?" 

"Ghosts!" he said, with contempt. "That is a ridicu- 
lous word — ^good enough for children to shudder over at 
Christmas." 

"Spirits, then," she cried, with some impatience. "The 
spirits of the dead. Can they come back in visible form ?" 

"Look here, Tiphaine, do you want me to give you a 
lecture here and now comprehending every branch and 
ramification of the most puzzling subject one can attempt ? 
No? Well, then, keep only this in mind. You may be 
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in imminent peril, if you do not keep yotir wits about you. 
I myself can only protect you to a certain extent. There- 
fore, on no account must you lose control of yotu: nerves. 
Fear must at no time master you ... at no time, remem- 
ber; whatever you hear, or see, or feel! I have told you 
so already. Provided you follow these instructions, you 
will be, comparatively speaking, safe. Otherwise you had 
better give up at once and seek safety in flight — ^although," 
he concluded, reflectively, "even that remedy is not ab- 
solutely reliable." 

"Never!" she said, angrily. "Who do you take me 
for?" 

A smile, the first she had seen that day, spread slowly 
from the firm lips to the inscrutable eyes, making them 
suddenly sparkle. 

"Right!" he said, well pleased. "They want to force 
you away, that is certain. Do not give in, and they are 
baffled. As a matter of fact, I think that you may yet 
surprise them! Come back here in three days from now, 
not before; and let your heart be stout, for this will be a 
slow process. As yet nothing final can be attempted." 

Tiphsune smiled. "I'll do as you say," she said, simply, 
ttiming to go. 



CHAPTER VI 

The worth you see in me I do not show 

Dear Lady mine; 'tis in the eyes that gaze. 
You are my Qjieen of Heav'n, and I below 

Lie like a barren landscape 'neath your rays. 
Rudeness is beauty to that silver shield 

That of her nature lends without repine, 
Till e'en the scars and chasms of the weald 

Stand all transfigured in her tender shine. 
Be it my part that lending to repay 

Though feebly still, with foison of my own, 
So, as you pass upon your crystal way. 

You may behold the sands with foliage grown: 
Forgetting ne'er what your sweet beams belie, 
How high you are; how low, alas, am I. 

Selene. — M. M. 

In the soft moonshine Tiphaine and her two young 
guests were sitting outside the library windows upon the 
wide balcony which runs the length of the Chateau, and 
is equally protected from the rains or the mid-day sun by 
the far stretching, delicately carven granite eaves. They 
were silent just then, listening to the voice of the little 
river singing" thiough the gorge in the balminess of the 
night. The pine-trees gave out a strong subtle scent, to 
which many acres of bracken added their discreet fra- 
grance, and autumn violets were in bloom somewhere 
not very far away. 

Presently a servant brought coffee and placed it upon a 
little table at Tiphaine's elbow, but, absorbed in her con- 
templation of the wonderful view stretching over mile 
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after mile of mountain country, she did not at once at- 
tend to her duties at the tray. Indeed, the prospect was 
one which it would be difficult to look upon with indif- 
ference. To three points of the compass a dark sea of 
tree tops, with an occasional black rift where some deep 
chasm cut the forest's flanks, rolled in wave upon wave 
of sombre verdure to vague silvery horizons, while many 
misty fathoms below that flower-decked balcony hanging 
in mid-air the Eostik turned and twisted with the wind- 
ings of its rocky defile ; ghostly white in the shadow, else- 
where a bowlder-blotted ribbftn of shining foam. 

At last Tiphaine rose to fill the three tiny cups from 
a puzzlingly complicated Russian coffee - machine, and 
Sulian de Kerdonniz watched her from his dark comer be- 
neath a cluster of sheltering palms growing in huge square 
bronze boxes. For the past three years he had seen her 
seldom — half a dozen times, perhaps — and to-night her 
face, her eyes, her way of carrying her head, her every 
gesture seemed new to him. Until then he had always 
been impressed by her loveliness: he had found her, as 
everybody else did, remarkably out of the common, and 
strangely intimidating to his youth and inexperience, but 
now there seemed to be something more, hitherto unno- 
ticed. Her whole graceful person had acquired an expres- 
sion, a poise, he did not remember. Yes, somehow she 
seemed indefinably different. 

**Two lumps or one?" she asked, with fingers poised 
above the sugar-basin. 

Sulian jimiped to his feet, blushing furiously. 

**I beg your pardon," he stammered; **let me spare 
you all that trouble. You know it is always we young- 
sters who play hostess on board when the Admiral re- 
ceives." 

"Of course," Tiph^uie laughed; **but here it is other- 
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wise — as an honored guest you must submit to being 
waited upon." 

**Let me at least help you, Madame," he urged, taking 
a full cup towards the long wicker chair where Koulm 
was ensconced. **Your coflEee, Koulm," he said, holding 
it out, and then suddenly he laughed in his shy, almost 
inaudible manner. 

** Is he asleep ?" came from the neighborhood of the coffee- 
table, in accents trembling with suppressed amusement. 

** Merely — dozing," Sulian explained, bringing the cup 
back and setting it down beside his untasted one. **We 
. . . rode far this afternoon ... he is probably tired." 

**Tired, Kouhn!" Tiphaine tittered. "No, not tired- 
bored!" 

**But, Madame, how could he . . . ?" 

*'0h! do not trouble with excuses for him, my dear 
Monsieur de Kerdonniz," she said, gayly. **I am rather 
pleased than otherwise to see how completely at home he 
feels here. You know, I always look upon him as a little 
brother . . . even now that he is so much more than six 
feet high. We must respect his peaceful nap and talk 
in whispers like conspirators." 

**Had I not better wake him up?" he asked. "He will 
be annoyed, I am afraid, when he finds out what he has 
done." 

"Really, you do not know Koulm at all. Nothing 
annoys him, I assure you, and, besides, it would be a shame 
to disturb such repose. . . . The Saints forgive him . . . 
wasn't that a snore?" 

"No, no, Madame" — this in almost horrified tones — 
"impossible!" 

"But yes, yes, it was . . . listen ... his collar must be 
too tight. I trust he is not going to sucaunb to apoplexy, 
poor chap!" 
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"You are cruel, Madame," Sulian remonstrated, with 
such evident concern that Tiphaine nipped a joyful laugh 
in the bud and looked gravely up at him. 

**Do you take everything as seriously as that?" she 
questioned, leaning back once more within her nest of 
cushions. 

**You must think me an awful idiot," he said, a little 
lamely; **but I hate to see any one teased." 

She straightened suddenly and bent towards him, where 
he sat on a little bench at the very edge of her long white 
velvet train. 

**So do I, as a rule, but really I can find nothing very 
tragic in the present incident!" 

"I fear I have been rude as well as stupid," he hastily 
apologized, frantic at his own silliness, and yet for some 
reason or other quite unable to act in his usual nattural 
way. "What in thunder is the matter with me to-night ?'* 
he thought, digging his nails viciously into his palms. 
Neither the one nor the other," Tiphaine exclaimed. 

It is I who am wholly to blame. Perhaps you are right 
— I am a bit of a tease sometimes, especially with Koulm, 
who always lords it over me when he gets the chance. See, 
he is not gurgUng any longer; the danger is over; so let 
us smoke a cigarette in peace and quiet imtil he deigns to 
rouse himself." 

"Thank you very much, but — but — I don't smoke — 
at least very seldom," was the xmexpected reply. 

The young Duchess's face took on a sudden expression 
of motherliness that was wholly out of place there, but 
deUciously quaint for that very reason. 

"What a good boy you are!" she said, gently. "Never 
fear; I will not try to make you break your rules." 

Sulian bristled, his twenty-three years smarting sorely 
beneath the indignity, and stretching out his hand he took 
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a cigarette from the open box on the table, and light- 
ed it. 

" I will keep you company if you permit," he said, 
stiffly. 

"Tiphaine glanced at his flushed face in the dim rosy 
light coming from the open windows, but made no remark. 
"What a queer nattu"e!" she thought, with some amuse- 
ment. "I have offended him, I fear, but how I can't 
imagine." 

For a few slow-dragging minutes they smoked in silence, 
then Koulm turned luxuriously in his chair, and with a 
little grunt of satisfaction went comfortably to sleep again. 
This was too much, even for Sulian's momentary sulkiness, 
and he fotmd himself quite tmable to suppress a low laugh, 
much to Tiph^ne's relief. 

"That settles it," she whispered, her eyes dancing with 
delight. *• I shall not awaken him until it is time for him to 
go home, and he will be unable to sleep all the rest of the 
night . . . serve him right, too!" And in the same im- 
consciously confidential tone she continued: "It is always 
wonderful to me how Koulm can be so light-hearted and 
contented, living as he does." 

"Why shouldn't he be? He has ever5rthing pretty 
much his own way, hasn't he?" Sulian asked, in the same 
guarded voice. % 

"Not a bit of it! His brother is horribly mean and 
selfish . . . besides being a tyrant of the first water." 

"I do not know the Duke de Lauv^ok very well, but to 
me he seems merely a little tmbending and self-satisfied. 
He is very clever, is he not?" 

"Clever? . . . yes ... oh yes, I suppose so, although apt 
to overreach himself now and then; but where Koulm is 
concerned he is odious, distinctly odious." 

"Koulm never complains of him," Sulian interposed, in 
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that faintly reproving manner which already once or 
twice dtiring the past few hours had instinctively aroused 
Tiphaine's combativeness. 

** Which proves him to be one of the best little chaps 
going — that's all," she replied, almost angrily, much to 
her surprise and annoyance, quickly adding, in immediate 
atonement and without either much rhyme or reason: 

**How pleased your grandmother must be to have you 
at home for a few weeks!*' 

Sulian stared. The sudden conversational shifts cus- 
tomary to Tiphaine were always disconcerting to him, and, 
metaphorically speaking, swept him off his feet. 

"Yes, of course," he said at last, **she always likes to 
have us with her. . . . Kerdonniz is a little lonely for a 
woman of her years, and since my brother has joined the 
Borda she must feel lost ... at least she says so." 

** Why, your grandmother is not old. I never saw any- 
body so active, or so obviously youthful." 

"Youthful . . . !" Sulian 's blue eyes grew rotind with as- 
tonishment. "Why, grandmother is nearly seventy." 

"Well, and what about it? . . . what are seventy years 
to a woman like her ? She rides and walks and drives all 
day long, she is as straight as a bamboo stem, and with 
her magnificent white hair and rosy skin, she is more 
beautiful than thousands of women less than half her age. 

The moon had slowly risen above the great masses of 
verdure that flank the Castle on both sides, and suddenly 
flooded the balcony with brilliant silver. In this light 
Tiphaine 's own beauty seemed something almost unnat- 
urally perfect. She looked like a pearl of extraordinary 
lustre in her rippling white velvet gown, her neck and 
arms and tiny jewelled hands gleaming against the sump- 
tuous material, her glorious hair of sombre gold wav- 
ing softly upward to the half -open, snowy rose nestling 
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roguishly amid her heavy coronal of braids. In after 
years the impression Sulian received of her at that min- 
ute remained ever uppermost in his mind. Strangely 
enough it came to him in a sudden flash that there was a 
marked resemblance between this radiant creature scarce- 
ly beginning life and the charming old figure her words 
had just evoked — a likeness lying, of course, merely in 
carriage and manner, and that exquisite refinement so 
rarely to be foimd in our modem day; but still he re- 
flected that in some fifty-odd years Tiphaine de Lauv^ok 
would have lost but little of her grace and fascination. 
Fifty years! . . . What would he be then? — a crabbed old 
Admiral, of portly presence and disagreeable temper . . . 
an ancient sea-dog, always growling and finding fault! 

**What on earth are you smiling at?" 

The question took him completely by surprise, and filled 
him with confusion. **Was I smiling?" he asked in turn. 
**I . . . I beg your pardon ... I was thinking how much 
you are like my grandmother." 

Tiphaine burst into peal after peal of laughter at this 
unexpected compliment, helplessly leaning back upon her 
cushions. As to Sulian, he felt for an instant as if he 
could have cheerfully leaped from the balcony into the 
moonlit void. 

** Hallo!" came Koulm's astonished voice, fortunately 
putting an end to a singularly embarrassing situation. 
**Have I been drowsing?" 

Tiphaine leaned back exhausted by a paroxysm of 
mirth. **Has . . . he . . . been . . . drowsing!" she gasped. 
**Tell him, Monsieur Sulian!" The sudden dropping of the 
ceremonious family name was healing balm to the un- 
happy young fellow's mortification — a masterpiece of 
Tiphaine's kindly tact. And as at parting an hour later 
he was attempting to stammer ^ome awkward explanation, 
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one glance of those gray eyes that he had scarcely dared 
to meet all the evening, although it paralyzed all further 
efforts, sent him away less disgusted with himself than 
he otherwise would have been. 

Left alone, Madame de Lauv^ok fotmd herself sin- 
gularly disposed to reminiscence. She had thoroughly 
enjoyed the evening — Heaven knows why, for her two 
rather immature guests had displayed no great variety of 
conversation or brilliancy of epigram, yet so it was; she 
had been, and still was, perfectly pleased. The purity 
and gladness of that delicious autumn night permeated 
her whole being, and, leaning luxuriously back, she con- 
templated the precipitous rock-escarpments, purple and 
silver in the liquid moonlight. Just now, more than at 
any time she could remember, she was feeling the joy of 
living out of the world — a world she knew of old, stale, 
stuffy, and threadbare, tarnished in color and sensation, 
heartless, selfish, undesirable. Here in the forest heart 
all was fresh and ftdl of peace and delicate savors. She 
was alone with earth and sky, and she was wise enough to 
appreciate her privileges. 

Yet now another element was beginning to drift into 
her paradise, an elusive something that marred the com- 
pleteness of its charm, although as yet she scarcely real- 
ized this, save by a sort of numb and vague disquietude. 
Perplexed and annoyed, she sat up, and tried, but vainly, 
to recapture her fleeing gladness. Unaccoimtably she was 
becoming disturbed, upset, and unreasonably anxious. 
She sought to stifle the slow dread that was creeping about 
her. She deliberately fixed her thoughts on the subjects 
that so short a while ago had amused her, but each and 
every one seemed to possess at that instant the common 
property of leading her straight back to gloomy forebod- 
ings again. Assiu'ance and pluck were among Tiphaine's 
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leading qualities, but singularly enough both assurance 
and pluck oozed away faster than she could summon 
them to her aid, and she became conscious at last of a 
decided and thrice - humiliating shudder of actual fear. 
Why ? What was there in this exquisite night to turn a 
brave woman into a coward? 

She glanced over the edge of the balcony at the valley 
below, with its sombre groups of trees and rocks, and its 
waters, white beneath the moon, rushing swiftly past. 
Not a leaf stirred, not a shadow wavered: still the harmony 
of an hour ago was gone, and there was now a curious 
creaminess in the air that robbed it of its perfect trans- 
parency. Thoroughly aroused, Tiphaine fixed question- 
ing eyes upon the dusky slopes of the opposite cliffs, and 
noticed that the base of every buttress that but a minute 
before had been distinctly visible was beginning to be 
clouded by a vague blueness, apparently issuing from the 
earth like vapor from a hot spring — a strange vapor, more- 
over, that drew together, and rose a few feet above the 
grotmd in irregular spirals, to curl over, sway, poise tm- 
certainly for a second, and finally struggle aimlessly back 
upon itself. 

Starting back in amaze, her glance fell upon Gwif, 
where he crouched in his favorite sphinxlike attitude 
on a rug in one of the window embrasures. Every tooth 
in the dog's huge jaw was showing viciously, and the great 
golden eyes seemed almost on the point of starting from 
their sockets. 

"Gwif," she whispered— "Gwif, what is it?" 

Instead of responding to her call, as was his invariable 
custom whenever she pronotmced his name, he shrank 
farther still into the shadow, and actually snarled. Never 
even in his earliest puppyhood had he been guilty of such 
behavior! 
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**Are we both going mad?*' thought Tiphaine, rising 
quickly, and even as she did so she distinctly saw the mist- 
wreaths sweeping across the Eostik, and breaking against 
the Castle rock in sprays of pale -blue flame — fleeting 
fire-shadows, faintly transparent at first, but gaining in 
strength and texture as they rippled hither and thither in 
a ghostly waltz that soon enwrapped the whole cliff in a 
sea of cold metallic azure absolutely dazzling to the eye. 
There was something so diabolically beautiful in the sight 
that she bent forward breathlessly, gripping the stone bal- 
ustrade with both hands, and gazed, and gazed again, with 
frozen fascination. 

** Surely I am not awake," she muttered, **or else what 
deviltry is this?" And then, with a timeless little laugh: 
'* What will come next ... a glimpse of Satan himself, with 
horns and hoofs complete?" Truly it seemed to her that 
from that strange vision of pallid fire any form might 
come forth, angel or devil, gnome or fairy! 

** You may have to face great dangers . . . keep yourself 
always well in hand, and never let fear master you." 
These warning words of the Hermit suddenly flashed 
through Tiphaine's mind. ** Never let fear master you?" 
What was this tremor, then, that made her knees shake 
under her but the dawning of Fear? By a great effort 
she called to her assistance all her moral strength — and 
it was not small — ^until she felt as though she was merely 
a forceful, disembodied mind struggling fiercely against 
an intangible but terrible something that strove to sweep 
her forever from its path. 

A low murmur was rising now from far down the val- 
ley. Was it the sound of wind-swept trees ? No, for there 
was not a breath of wind. It died away — ^rose again, a 
clear harmony of thousands of small tinkling bells ebbing 
and flowing like the blue flames themselves — setting the 
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rhythm, it seemed, of their ceaseless and futile escalade, 
approaching sinuously to recede in marvellous diminuendo 
until at last their multitudinous voices merged, and cul- 
minated in one thin, long-drawn, gasping wail. As though 
this had been a signal, the flames suddenly streamed to- 
gether, and towered upward with livid energy into a 
luminous mist. Denser and denser it grew, curving and 
recurving as if instinct with wicked life, tmtil it rolled 
itself into a vast pillar that mounted in huge reptilian 
volutes, nearer and nearer to the balcony, its ghastly, va- 
porous substance curling slowly, and streaked erratically 
with pale flashes and wandering lines. 

Her heart was beating chokingly; a regular rapid 
throbbing began to sound in her ears, like that of distant 
drums; but she would not yield, and with tightly clinched 
teeth, and white face sternly set, forced herself to gaze un- 
flinchingly at the cloudy phantom that now wavered to 
and fro above her head like a cobra upon its coils. "It is 
only fancy ... it will pass,** she whispered, and then sud- 
denly the serpent struck . . . parting asimder into whirling 
enclosing spirals that swept inward to the wall behind her 
on either side. 

With a gasp of horror she leaped back, and in that in- 
stant saw the great waxen blossoms of the climbing roses 
thickly draping the balcony turn black and shrivel as if 
touched by fire! Then and then only did she weaken, and 
with a little moan covered her eyes with two trembling 
icy hands. 

** Madame la Duchesse . . . Madame la Duchesse ...!*' 

The cry echoed from the great hall beyond the library, 
and with a rush of returning courage Tiphaine ran towards 
it just as the door was thrown open and a woman rushed 
in — pale, confused, terror-stricken. It was her maid, in 
the gorgeous costume of Kouls-Koud^, but her lace coiffe 
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had fallen half away from her blonde hair, and her silken 
apron was twisted and crumpled. 

"Madame la Duchesse," she sobbed, throwing herself at 
Tiphaine's feet — "Madame la Duchesse, the forest is on 
fire: we shall all be burned alive!" 

She stopped, abashed by her mistress's stony face and 
pointing finger. 

"You are mad!" said Tiphaine, harshly. "Look again: 
there is nothing there!" 

Through the open doorway peered the ashen coun- 
tenances of a crowd of servants, huddled together like 
sheep, and quivering with fright. 

Outside once more the great silvery moon flooded the 
peaceful world with its magic glory! 

"You forget yourselves," Tiph^toe said again, stand- 
ing erect and calm, with the weeping woman crouching 
beside her. "You have all been dreaming. Leave the 



room." 



With a noticeable want of alacrity they obeyed, backing 
slowly away in a reluctant fashion that took what seemed 
to their overwrought mistress an tmconscionably long 
time. As to the maid, she did not appear to consider 
herself included in the order, for she continued to cling to 
the folds of Tiphsune's gown, rocking backward and for- 
ward, her face tight pressed against the gleaming velvet. 

"Now then!" the Duchess commanded. "Enough of 
this, Aziliz! Aren't you ashamed of yourself ? What has 
gotten into your silly head ?" She bent, and catching the 
shuddering girl beneath the shoulders, dragged her to her 
feet, a dishevelled object, not in the least resembling the 
little Bretonne, usually so coquettishly trim. 

"I . . . !• can't h-help it, Madame la D-Duchesse," she 

sobbed. "There have been so many signs ... so many . . ." 

Here she collapsed again, crouching half doubled up 
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across an ottoman, and throwing her clasped hands up- 
ward in an agony of terror. 

Tiphaine drew her fingers twice across a forehead which 
was still cold and damp. Every one of her nerves was 
making itself separately and unpleasantly felt, and for 
a few seconds her temper, which sometimes ran high, 
threatened to break. Fortunately her self-control was 
slowly regaining its usual empire, and when she spoke it 
was almost in her usual voice. 

"Will you explain to me what you mean, Aziliz?" she 
said, quietly. "Ptdl yourself together, my girl; and, to 
begin with, be so good as to stand up and stop that in- 
sufferable whimpering. Nothing can be gained by giving 
way like this." 

Tiphaine very rarely spoke so severely to a servant, and 
the effect which she desired to produce was not long in 
manifesting itself, for, with a muttered apology, Aziliz 
stood up tremblingly, wiped her wet cheeks, and straight- 
ened her coiffe and apron. 

"I am sorry, Madame la Duchesse," she said, htmibly, 
after one last struggle with her exasperating gasps and 
sobs. "But we are all getting frightened here." Her 
large, dark-blue eyes grew wild again, and ptdling at her 
broad apron-band she began to twist and crumple it be- 
tween her fingers. 

"Frightened of what?" 

"Oh . . . Madame la Duchesse does not know . . . nobody 
dared to tell her . . . but there has been so much evil about 
the place lately." 

"What, for instance? The illness of the cattle?" 

"Worse than that, Madame la Duchesse — ^much worse 
than that." The girl drew nearer, and, glancing' nervously 
over her shoulder into the darker portions of the great 
room, whispered: 
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"There are haunts . . . walking every night in the park 
. . . and in the Castle also." 

"Rubbish!" Tiphaine exclaimed, irritated by the plausi- 
bility of the contention after what she had just witnessed, 
and of course proportionately enraged with herself for 
jdelding to the impression. 

**No, Madame la Duchesse — no," the girl persisted, 
"not rubbish . . . the Lords of the Dark Face are at work 
. . . I know it ... we all know it." 

"Who in the world are the Lords of the Dark Face?" 
Tiphaine demanded, impatiently, though old legends of 
her childhood were rising swiftly from the dim places of 
memory to give the lie to her assumed ignorance. 

"The Demons!" Aziliz answered, in awe-struck tones, 
"the Strong Ones that is . . . who never come up from . . . 
from below unless there be great cause." 

"Really!" 

" Every one knows that, Madame la Duchesse! Madame 
la Duchesse should not laugh . . . it's . . . it's unlucky to 
laugh at such things." 

** Seriously, then" — ^Tiphaine bent over a lamp and lit 
a cigarette — "seriously, you believe that ghosts are even 
now prowling about the place — wicked things.?" 

Aziliz looked imploringly at her mistress. The some- 
what forced levity of the tone escaped her observation. 
She was merely shocked and frightened by what her 
superstitious mind looked upon as an almost sacrilegious 
speech. 

"Look here, Aziliz," said Tiphaine, quite gravely now, 

"I want you and the other servants to oblige me by 

ceasing to worry and gossip about all this nonsense. There 

are no ghosts here, no deviltries of any sort either; but 

if you allow your imaginations to run riot like this, you 

will end by conjuring up some mischief yourselves. More- 
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over, I am going to send for Monsieur le Cur^ to-morrow, 
and ask him to point out to you the wrongheadedness of 
your ways. And now go to bed, my girl. I shall not need 
you any more. Good-night to you." 

To her extreme surprise Aziliz did not stir an inch, but 
stood there with eyes cast down and brows stubbornly 
drawn. 

"Didn't you hear me?" her mistress asked. 

"Yes ... I heard Madame la Duchesse!" the girl mur- 
mured, blushing crimson, "but ... I am afraid to go back 
to the servants' quarters alone!" 

Tiphaine narrowly escaped stamping her foot, but a 
second's reflection convincing her that in such a plight 
patience alone would answer, she forced a little indulgent 
laugh, and picking up her train beckoned Aziliz to follow. 

"I'll take you as far as your door," she said, shortly. 

"No, no; Madame la Duchesse must not take the 
trouble," Aziliz begged. "May I not ring the bell for 
Herv^. I can walk back with him." 

"Not a bit of it," was the curt answer, and preceding 
the shrinking maid, Tiphaine left the room. 

The interminable succession of high-ceiled halls and 
corridors seemed singularly lonely to her as, after bidding 
good-night anew to the curtseying Aziliz, she slowly wended 
her way back to her own part of the Chateau. The bright 
moonlight flooding in through the tall, diamond-paned 
windows enabled her to distinguish even the colors of 
hangings and furniture, but for the first time in her life 
she had an uneasy impression of some presence or in- 
fluence lurking there. More and more annoyed with her- 
self, she deliberately slackened her steps, and even stopped 
in one of the embrasures to glance at the landscape. She 
had reached a comer of the main upper hall that over- 
looks the sheer rock wall above the Eostik — "the most 
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impregnable portion of the Castle," as its ancient chron- 
icles state, "for here neither sling, bow, nor mangonel can 
reach" — ^and for a few moments the yotmg Ch&telaine 
let her eyes wander across the narrow valley to where the 
tree-clad crests of the hills rose, ridge over jagged ridge, 
their shelving flanks patched darkly with mountain-ash 
and stone-pines, whose powerful roots cling in cracks and 
crevices and crannies with storm-proof tenacity. 

'* It is so beautiful!" she argued. ** Surely no harm can 
come to any one here!" Then she suddenly became aware 
that within the sword-like ray of moonlight slanting past 
her shoulder myriads of bright silver motes were madly 
whirling. As she looked, they drew together into brilliant 
nebulae, spinning with quivering swiftness, or dancing 
dizzily up and down. Lengthening all at once they be- 
came slender filaments — living outlines that writhed them- 
selves purposefully together tmtil veiled shapes and phan- 
toms seemed to be drawing life and sentience from the 
whispering dark. 

One instant more and she was flying silently along the 
polished floors towards her own rooms, where beside a 
softly burning lamp she sank breathlessly into a chair. 
And there, to her further amazement and alarm, she dis- 
covered Gwif, for once unfaithful, cowering in the deep- 
est depths of his silvered hive! 



CHAPTER VII 

Lady, the years shall ever find you fair, 

For Honor, Love, and Pride will keep you so; 
They cannot bend you by a weight of care, 

The inward wound they cannot make you show. 
For like that wonder-flower of crystal mould 

That, when the wild North every wind unchains, 
And ev'n the gray wolves cower from the cold, 

Jewels the ermine of Siberian plains; 
So when our stunmertide of Youth has flown, 

And for a space dark Night her step delays, 
White, pure, and lovely shall you stand alone. 

Lifting your petals from the drift of days. 
Would I could then enthrone you in my rhyme, 
Flower of the Years, the snowy bloom of Time I 

The Snow- flower. — M. M. 

TiphaIne de Lauveok was not in the habit of allowing 
the grass^ to grow beneath her feet. Without the least 
flurry, and solely by the exercise of a quiet but inflexible 
authority, on the very morrow of that eventful day, she 
regained absolute control of the gravely compromised 
domestic situation. She sent for her old friend, the Cur6 
of Qu^lv^z, and while omitting to inform him of the 
alarming sights she herself had witnessed, cleverly made 
him her ally against the servants' terrors. She still felt 
just a trifle unnerved, but she had too much spirit to show 
it. While confessing to herself that it was only natural 
that the remarkable events of the past few days should 
have left a few traces even upon her healthy constitution, 
and though sorely perplexed in spite of her Breton blood 
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and training that such things cotdd be, she was more than 
ever determined to persevere in her course. Unforttmate- 
ly she was confronted by a problem which has as yet never 
been tmravelled. It is very easy to air sweeping opinions 
on the subject of the so-called supernatural, and there 
are many who consider themselves admirably qualified 
to do so, but wiser heads think more and say less. 

A few days later Tiphaine set off with Gwif for one of 
her long forest walks. She needed, she thought, an extra 
amotmt of fresh air to tonicize her nerves, and although 
sullen clouds had been stealing up over the hills since 
early morning, she allowed no dread of bad weather to 
interfere with her plans. The road she selected was a 
favorite one, hedged in by impenetrable thickets of black- 
thorn and elder arising from a tangle of curious giant 
nettles, that bore thyrses of aromatically ptmgent, gray- 
ish-pink flowerets. Overhead, the wanton Argoat honey- 
suckle threw stealthy twisted branches into the arms of 
every tree, diffusing its sweet breath from every arduously 
conquered post of vantage. 

Far down this pleasant wood-path, against the green 
and russet velvet of leaf and bough, she presently per- 
ceived a figure moving towards her. Half-absently, she 
let her eyes accompany it, but as it came nearer and de- 
fined itself, a faint flush of pleasure overspread her some- 
what white face, and she quickened her pace. 

**This is indeed a surprise," she exclaimed, advanc- 
ing, both hands outstretched, to meet a slender woman, 
walking with almost girlish grace and elasticity. The 
delicate old face, the white hair exquisitely arranged be- 
neath the wide-brimmed, gauze-entwined garden hat, the 
still amazingly pure sea-blue eyes, full of tenderness and 
shrewdness, tolerance and wit, under their arching black 

eyebrows, were a delifjht to look upon, that reserved for a 
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second glance the dainty freshness of attire, and the 
pretty, scarcely wrinkled little hands, with the great 
shining sapphire above the wedding-ring worn thin and 
narrow by the wear of many years. And this was the 
Countess de Kerdonniz, the merry, worldly-wise, impetu- 
ous, ever-youthful grandmother of Sulian. 

Madame de Kerdonniz, whose attention had been en- 
tirely engrossed by the rearrangement of a sheaf of late 
foxglove she held across one arm, looked quickly up, and 
with that gentle abruptness which was one of her char- 
acteristics, dropped the flowers on the ground to clasp 
Tiphaine's eager fingers. 

"It's a surprise to me also, and a most pleasant one, 
my dear child," she responded, smiling brilliantly — ^the 
Cotmtess was the happy possessor of faultless teeth: one 
of her small remaining vanities, as she herself said. "But 
IS this not rather far away for an tmprotected Uttle girl 
like you to be wandering?'* 

Tiphaine, who had bent to pick up the foxglove, 
laughed. "Unprotected!" she echoed. "And what about 
Gwif ? You'll hurt his feelings!" 

"Yes ... to be sure there is Gwif . . . also the forest is 
safe enough, still . . ." The sentence remained unfinished, 
and her eyes grew dark with concern. 

"Bless me!" she cried. "What have you been doing to 
yourself? You look quite haggard!" 

"Haggard!" again echoed Tiphaine, with a slight feeling 
of uneasiness. "Not in the least. I assure you I never 
was in better health." 

Madame de Kerdonniz, who had turned, and was now 
walking beside her, indulged in a moment of abstraction, 
but soon emerging from it with a little start, used a fox- 
glove spike as a pointer, and indicatively swept the 
Duchess's lithe shape from head to foot. 
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"Thin, white, worried!" she enumerated, decisively. 
"Ah, well, you are young, and worries are the privilege 
of your years. I have long schooled myself against that 
profitless folly. To be sure one can only be old once, and 
one must enjoy the privilege. But, seriously now, tell 
me what's amiss." 

"Not a thing that I know of." 

"Exactly! Then it's much worse than I thought!" 

Tiphaine raised her eyes inquiringly. 

"I know what I'm talking about," Madame de Ker- 
donniz continued, genially imperious as ever, while the 
most genuine of kindly sympathies shone on her sweet 
face. "There are exactly nine causes for your present 
condition, youth being the first and foremost. As to 
the eight others, we will call them: loneliness, an empty 
heart, a lack of mtmdane interests, too much money, an 
unused exuberance of vitality, and — oh, what's the good 
of saying more, when everything is at fault!" And her 
arm, still brandishing the foxglove, described a circle, 
which apparently included the world and all it contained, 
as well as the overarching firmament. 

"Your anathema is certainly comprehensive," said 
Tiph^ne, with an amused glance "And yet it is even 
more tmjust than comprehensive." 

"Hm-m!" was the matter-of-fact reply. "Anyhow, 
suppose you come home with me now to a frugal lunch- 
eon. I am all alone ; for Sulian is spending the day with 
his inseparable friend Koulm, and it will be a real char- 
ity." 

"I'll come with the greatest possible pleasure. But as 
to the real charity part of it, I know you too well to think 
that you ever suffer from enntii." 

"Truth is tmder no obligation whatsoever to appear 
truthful at first glance. However, don't try to hide your 
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generosity up your sleeve. You are actually about to be 
guilty of a kindness, and you know it." 

As she said fliis, the promise of the clouds reached a 
preliminary fulfilment, and large sullen drops began to 
fall upon the yellowing foliage. 

"It's going to rain hard," Tiphaine exclaimed, looking 
rather anxiously at her companion. 

"Of course it is," Madame de Kerdonniz laughed, "and 
so now for a scamper home," she added, leading the way 
up a bypath, still wholesomely green despite the waning 
year, and striking into a rapid pace that would have 
made most women breathless. 

This approach to the little old Manoir, worn deep by the 
tread of many generations of Kerdonniz', after a leisure- 
ly and meandering half-mile or so opened directly into 
the straggling park. The house itself was picturesque, 
and though rather insignificant, harmonized deliciously 
with the landscape. Signs there were still, at long in- 
tervals, of the old fortifications; notably the wall enclosing 
the front garden and half - encircling the small estate, 
through which, amid whispering boughs and clustering 
water-plants, hurried a little river full of quick ripples 
and moving shadows. 

Kerdonniz, now diminished and silent, had long ago had 
its days of glory, its share of brilliant hours and luxury, 
but that, alas, belonged to the past, and from the ashes 
of that past had arisen a charming little home in a nest 
of verdure — ^impoverished, it is true, and by no means 
repaired accoriing to the costly rules of art, but so lov- 
able that none could enter it without a genuine sense of 
pleasure. Within, the ravages of time were far more 
noticeable than the neat and trim exterior would have 
led one to expect. The stone pavement of the central 
hall, which had rung to the steel-clad feet of former ages, 
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but now seldom echoed under an)rthing more warlike 
than its present gracious owner's miniature slippers, was 
hollowed and ridged in more than one place. The fres- 
coed ceilings were faded to nearly neutral tints, and the 
"^tapestries in the salons, pale and worn, represented noth- 
ing but memories of another and a more beautiful age 
than ours. Still, a house inhabited by Madame de Ker- 
donniz could not be otherwise than thoroughly artistic 
and tasteful. With admirable judgment she had known 
how to make use of every possibility, and by the aid of 
dainty cretonnes, of time-toned satins and brocades once 
worn at Cotirt by long dead and gone predecessors, and of 
quantities of flowers and green plants, she had created 
for herself a quaint and lovely nest, marvellously soft and 
fragrant. 

"How pretty!" was Tiphaine's exclamation, as, having 
hung up her hat in the hall, she followed her hostess into 
a dining-room provided with an immense fireplace, where 
it would have been sacrilege to bum an5rthing but tree- 
trunks, and where, consequently, two such were even now 
comfortably blazing. The walls were wainscoted in dark 
oak, and dark-oak dressers, bearing wonderful old china, 
ran half around them. A large rug, faded to the mellow- 
ness achieved only by really beautiful and costly objects 
when intelligently cared for, lay in the middle of the un- 
carpeted waxed floor, and the table, standing upon this 
small sea of delicately intermingled tints, was as fault- 
lessly set, although but one cover was laid, as though the 
Countess had been expecting numerous guests. 

**Yes, those chrysanthemums are gorgeous, are they 
not?" Madame de Kerdonniz said, indicating the great 
clusters drooping to the very table-cloth and the bloom- 
ing jardinieres filling every window. ''I love chrysan- 

themums: they are so engagingly opulent." 
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**0h! I was not thinking of them alone. Everything 
here is nice!" 

"Bah! After the splendors of Lauvdok you cannot 
admire my threadbare luxuries very sincerely. Never- 
theless, such as they are, I enjoy them to the uttermost, 
rest assured." 

"You seem determined to disbelieve everything I say 
to-day!" Tiphaine said, with a vague little laugh that was 
just a trifle rueful. 

Madame de Kerdonniz said nothing, and rang a bell, 
which was instantly answered by a little old man, lightly 
built and lean-faced, to whom a well-marked jaw ending in 
a square chin, a strongly aquiline nose, and a pair of deep- 
set rotmd eyes gave a singular resemblance to an owl. 
He wore a plain black livery, by no means in its first 
youth — shining, indeed, with the honorable lustre of long 
service — but bore the feudal impress to a marked degree: 
that odd, indefinable air of having always been in the 
service of highly bred people, which is easy to recognize 
but rare to encounter. This was par excellence an he- 
reditary retainer — one whose father and grandfather, and 
great-grandfathers for the matter of that, since many 
generations, had faithfully and jealously served the House 
of Kerdonniz. Landoz's noiseless presence arotmd the 
table was no check upon the most confidential of con- 
versations. One could say anything before that mute, 
wooden- visaged personage, discreet as the grave itself, 
and whilst helping herself to an appetizingly golden 
omelet, Madame de Kerdonniz quietly resumed the sub- 
ject upon which she had but lightly touched half an hour 
before. 

"You must not feel hurt, Tiphaine, at my apparent dis- 
satisfaction this morning. You are not to blame in any 
way, shape, or fashion: circumstances alone are. Still, 
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if you are not careful — I tell you this to your face — ^you 
will end by becoming — oh, what do they call it? — a 
groundling like myself gets mixed up when attempting 
the higher planes — anyhow, let's call it 'intellectual, 
earnest,' anything that rhymes with solitude and heart- 
hunger!" 

Tiph^ne fixed her with darkening eyes. 

**But," she pleaded, **what is there you do not like? 
What would you wish to see me do. Won't you tell me ?" 

Madame de Kerdonniz pushed back her plate impa- 
tiently, much to the distress of Landoz, who had just 
stealthily deposited upon it the succulent liver-wing of a 
plump and juicy partridge. 

"Certainly I'll tell you. I want you to marry again!" 

Tipha[ne gave a start that nearly upset her wineglass. 
"You, too!" she wailed, reproachfully. "You, too, want 
me to commit such an abstirdity ?" 

The old Coimtess faced roimd, cheeks flushed, eyes 
flashing: 

"Abstirdity!" she exclaimed. "How absurdity? Do 
you mean to tell me that at barely twenty-two you con- 
template a long life of loneliness, childlessness, and love- 
lessness?" 

"I have had my share already," Tiph^ne hastily in- 
terposed. 

"Stuff and nonsense!" the other interrupted, irritably. 
"Alar was the most delightful of men, and none appre- 
ciated him more than I did, but he might easily have been 
your father. No, pray don't say anything. You do not 
understand. When I married — Heavens, it must be more 
than half a century ago — I was fifteen and my husband 
was twenty -one — boy and girl together; inexperience 
wedded to ignorance — yes, that's true; but we were 

idiotically happy, and remained so always. Always!" she 
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added, with a little sigh. ' "Here in these old rooms we 
romped, and laughed, and kissed — and quarrelled, too, 
many a time, to afford ourselves the luxury of making 
up an hour later. That is married life as it should be. 
Children together; children with our children; and, later 
still, children with our children's children; because noth- 
ing keeps one so young as love and mutual understanding, 
and that absolutely delicious comradeship which does not 
exist outside a mariage (T amour,'* 

Tiphaine was speechless. Carried away by her reminis- 
cences, the Countess did not even glance at her; but for 
the second time waving off the tempting plate obstinately 
and respectfully pushed in front of her by the now seri- 
ously concerned butler, she continued: 

**I am not asking you to marry a boy like mine was. 
That sort of thing, with many other excellent ones, has 
gone out of fashion — and then you are too old already, 
or else perhaps far too young in these times, when grand- 
mothers decamp with their grandsons' comrades, and 
every single one of the duties and joys of life has been 
turned into a grimacing farce. Marry a man a few, a 
very few, years older than yourself, who will know how to 
share your joys and your sorrows, who will be your friend 
as well as your protector, and whom you can love, love, 
love! Do you understand? — marry him and have many 
children! And now as to you, Landoz, take that plate out 
of my sight! I don't want it pushed back and forth any 
longer. It makes me dizzy." 

This last was too much for Tiphaine, and she burst out 
laughing. "Dear me!" she said at last, wiping the tears 
from her eyes. "There is nobody like you in the wide 
round world." 

"Why that? Because I take a sensible view of it? 
But let us go and enjoy our fruit and coffee in my own 
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room, at peace, or else Landoz will assuredly make me 
swallow everything the dishes still contain, not excepting 
the hors d'ceuvres,'' 

The gray-haired butler was gazing with long-suflfering 
eyes at his mistress. 

"He is perfectly indignant!" Madame de Kerdonniz 
tittered, gleefully, taking Tiphaine's arm and drawing her 
from the room. "And to think that he imagines it his 
duty to watch over me like a cat over its kittens. The 
impertinence of it! Why, I dandled the creature on my 
lap — a little tow-headed baby^ — when I came here as a 
bride!" 

Tiphaine blinked: perhaps those tears of laughter wiere 
not quite out of her eyes yet. In a minute she was qtiite 
herself again, however, walking to and fro in the big low- 
ceiled room where Madame de Kerdonniz kept her dearest 
treasures: miniatures of extreme delicacy, representing 
beauties in patches and powder, and bepltuned cavaliers 
of haughty mien wearing jewelled orders; pale daguerreo- 
types of a more recent date set in faded velvet, looking 
vaguely down upon crowds of modem photographs that 
seemed singularly harsh and precise in that old-fashioned 
company; and here and there a fine ancestral portrait 
lording it over all the rest from the tarnished magnifi^ 
cence of its coroneted frame. The whole place smelled 
of iris and verbena, and faint sweet memories lingered in 
every dainty curtain fold, in every coquettishly obsolete 
little refinement of decoration, from the lace-shrouded 
table h coeffer, to the lounge-cushions, embroidered in 
small-point by fingers long stilled by death. 

"This," said Tiphaine, "is the most exquisite room I 
have ever been in!" 

Madame de Kerdonniz, apparently absorbed in the con- 
templation of her tiny, lace-edged handkerchief, spread it 
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out upon her knee, crumpled it up in her palm, and 
smoothing it out again, seemed to examine with the closest 
attention the crowned cipher stitched so minutely in one 
of its comers, as almost to call for the aid of a magnifying 
glass. 

Tiphaine had paused in front of the cosey chair in which 
her old friend sat ensconced and was watching her. 

"I dare say you will think me an exceedingly imperti- 
nent and meddlesome old woman," the latter said at last, 
"but would you mind telling me why you are so averse 
to the idea of a remarriscge ?" 

Tiphaine mechanically clasped one firm, velvet-soft 
hand with the other, and gazed into the depths of an 
enormous heart-shaped emerald which she almost con- 
stantly wore. It was flawless, and quivered and burned 
and glowed and rippled in its circle of large diamonds with 
the purest, limpidest green fire. **It*s the spirit of your 
forest crystallized,** Alar de Lauv6ok had said to her 
when on the first anniversary of their wedding he had 
slipped it upon her finger. She almost heard the words 
now! 

"Alar himself has made it impossible for me to marry 
again," she said, obstinately. 

To say that Madame de Kerdonniz was surprised would 
be to express her state of mind feebly. As a matter of 
fact she was amazed. Tiphaine grasping and avaricious, 
Tiphaine putting wealth and splendor before everything 
else I No, that could not be possible! 

"Is money all you consider desirable?" she asked, re- 
provingly. " Doubtless you could find a rich man. With 
your beauty and talents, your charm and your name, no 
alliance is unattainable to you." 

The yoimg Duchess looked up startled, both by the 
tone and the insinuation. "Oh, it is not that!" she said, 
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qtdckly. "You do not imagine that it is the money? 
No, no, it is not." 

"What then?" questioned the still severe voice. 

Tiphaine hesitated, took a few steps in the direction of 
the nearest window, and, suddenly making up her mind, 
spoke slowly, deliberately, with an effect of tmshakable 
resolve: 

"I will not suffer Lauv&)k to pass into lann's hands! 
He is a rou6, a spendthrift, a gambler, who would lay my 
forests waste, dismantle the Castle, neglect the peasantry. 
Heavens! there is nothing that man would not do in his 
monstrous selfishness — ^nothing" — she almost whispered 
— "he is not capable of!" 

Madame de Kerdonniz rose, and impulsively rushing 
towards her, threw both arms about the slender figure 
outlined with the precision of a cameo against the gray 
afternoon light. "Ah!" she cried, in delight. "I knew 
my little Tiphaine could not be mercenary! But then, 
you poor child," she continued, letting her hands fall in 
almost comical despair, "you are condemned to a quasi- 
monastic life for ever and aye." 

"It would seem so." 

"And if you should ever love?" 

"I shall take precious good care not to." This was 
said with a conviction, a conclusiveness, that made her 
listener gasp. 

"Let us hope then that your heart may remain com- 
fortably asleep," she remarked, sadly. "For you are a 
singularly stubborn woman, Tiphaine, even towards yotir- 
•self. But tell me: are you certain that lann de Lauvfok 
is as evil as you picture him ? I do not know him very 
well. You see, a social butterfly of his brilliant coloring 
does not often come fluttering beneath the eaves of such 

dull old houses as mine. It seems to me that he must 
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retain some spark of conscience. The bearer of such a 
name, the heir to such traditions, must also be heir to 
some nobility. Surely, surely, he has no right — especially 
now that we nobles are so few, so downtrodden — ^to think 
only of himself, to bring us yet further into discredit?" 

"My dear old friend," Tiphaine gently interposed, "if 
you imagine that lann, in the event of his succeeding 
me at Lauvfok, would lift one finger to guard and main- 
tain past traditions, you are indeed mistaken. He a cus- 
todian, a trustee of generations of honor, he the banner- 
bearer of his race! Bah! He is a pinchbeck aristocrat, 
a tawdry imitation, playing every duty false and neglect- 
ing every responsibility." 

"But you must hate him, to talk like that!" Madame de 
Kerdonniz exclaimed, in astonishment. 

"I do!" stated Tiphaine; and indeed her voice vibrated 
with concentrated abhorrence. 

The old Coiintess did not speak, did not look at her, 
but she caught her breath audibly, a long, tremulous 
breath. 

"Monsieur le Due de Lauv66k is below to see Madame 
la Comtesse," annotmced Landoz, entering the room with 
a card on a salver. 



CHAPTER VIII 

We are like ancient cities — ^builded on 

Ovir former lives; and as the delving spade 
Clears of some purlieu vile a Parthenon, • 

Or findeth huts by palaces o'erlaid, 
So the swift miracle of proving fire 

May show otir fabric throughout ages grown, 
Revealing beauty risen from the mire, 

Or shame beneath fair semblance crouching prone. 
Ah, grant that where the evil of my heart 

Doth most inhabit, there may still be fotmd 
Some wall yet vocal of the builder's art. 

Some carven column struggling from the ground I 
To stand a witness that all men may see 
. Of nobler days gone by, and still to be.* 

Eternal Ciiies. — M. M. 

In the great salon, a northern room overlooking the 
plaisatince, where the light was colorless and the atmos- 
phere a ghostlike perfume of dried rose leaves and lavender 
coming from solemn-looking giant jars of ancient Chinese 
make, Coimtess de Kerdonniz glanced swiftly for inspira- 
tion at the full-length, life-size portrait hanging over the 
fireplace — that of **her boy," as she still called her late 
Lord, in the uniform of a Captain of Cuirassiers, with 
gleaming breastplate and helmet; a surprisingly handsome 
man, with a nose so affirmatively patrician in its high- 
bridged and slender aquilinity that no other patents of 
nobility seemed needful. 

Seated on a remarkably straight-backed chair. Monsieur 

de Lauv^ok, fastidiously dressed in light -gray tweeds, 

with a tie that bespoke an eminently discerning taste, 
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and the latest thing in hats gracefully balanced in his 
left hand, looked the picture of indolent melancholy. His 
hostess, by contrast, her silver hair waving back from her 
lovely old face, was plainly the yoimger and more aUve 
of the two; delightfully fresh and wide-awake and alert! 
Indeed, to a tutored eye there would have become ap- 
parent a certain kindling of malicious satisfaction as she 
listened to his supremely well-turned compliments and 
excuses. 

**But I see no reason why you should apologize," she 
said at last, with her clean-cut enunciation. **It would 
reqtiire qtiite supemattiral diligence on your part to keep 
on visiting terms with all your grandparents' old friends 
— one Uves long in the Argoat, and consequently many of 
us are left." 

"The Saints be praised for that!" lann remarked, de- 
voutly. 

"That's as it may be," was the amused rejoinder. "To 
a man like you, however, meant for the world and the de- 
lights thereof, the old castles of Brittany must seem mere 
distilleries for ennui — ^boredom unspeakable." 

"This is not a sample to be reUed upon, then?" lann 
smiled, with a bow and an appreciative flash of his dark 
eyes. 

The Countess's face lighted up. She liked wit, what- 
ever the source from which it bubbled, and aloud she 
continued: 

"Have you come here merely for the autumn sports, or 
are you perhaps in quest of a wife? Old women are in- 
curable match-makers, you know, and always think of sub- 
jects matrimonial." 

"Marriage!" the Duke protested. "How could a son 
of poverty like me think of it ? Alas, such a thing is out 
of the question." 
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"Why?" asked she, with that smile of hers which was 
positively irresistible. "People of my age are allowed to 
be inquisitive. Why?" 

"Because," he replied, gloomily, **I am not inclined to 
sell my name to some person of the purchasing classes, nor 
to' ally it to that of an equal as penniless as myself." 

**// est trh fortr* was Madame de Kerdonniz's mental 
comment. From the window-seat Tiphaine was keeping 
a vigilant but imobtrusive side-watch on the group by 
the fireplace. 

**A man alone," lann restmied, "can always pull 
through; but when his estates, thanks to the extrava- 
gance of his forebears, have shnmk to scarcely more than 
a few acres and a tumble-down tower or two, it behooves 
him to observe single blessedness." 

"One should, however, leave a door open for happy 
accidents. Decidedly, if I were you I would turn my 
thoughts persistently towards the possibility of finding 
an equal comfortably endowed." 

"Will you help me in the quest?" he asked, gayly, the 
melancholy droop of his eyelids almost obliterated by a 
brilliant smile. 

"No," she laughed, "my meddlesomeness does not go 
as far as that." 

"And yet you boasted, just now, of your match-making 
propensities! I am disappointed indeed." 

"One mustn't expect too much in this sad life. I men- 
tioned my leanings, not in any boastful spirit, but merely 
to show you a very natural interest." 

"For which I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. But I suppose you know, Madame, that I have 
the misfortime to enjoy a detestable reputation around 
here." 

"Do you ? — ^well, that's easily remedied." 
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"How so?" he asked, in surprise. **rm afraid that's 
more easily said than done." 

She waved her hand towards the open windows as if 
to recommend his instantly casting his evil name to all 
four winds of heaven. "Don't tell me," she urged, "that 
you'll allow a little thing like public opinion to stand in 
the way of regeneration. Moreover, public opinion is as 
shifty as wind-blown sands." 

"Ah! If I were convinced of thatl" he sighed. 

"What call have you to doubt it? And anyhow, what 
does it matter whether you're convinced or not at first? 
Try and live it down. One can always recant in case of 
failure. Won't this comforting thought fan your smoul- 
dering determination into a small blaze?" 

"I am sorely afraid the days of miracles are over, even 
in our marvel-ridden Argoat. Besides, I think I must be 
somewhat lacking in decision," he concluded, with pathetic 
regret. 

From the window recess came a little trill of laughter, 
instantly subdued, and Monsieur de Lauv<5ok started. 

"My cousin Tiphaine evidently disagrees with me," he 
murmured, ruefully. 

"Not without abtmdant reason," she qtiietly said, ris- 
ing and crossing over to the fireplace. 

"What arouses your derision, cousin mine ?" questioned 
lann. "My lack of decision, or that dearth of miracles I 
so sincerely bemoan?" 

"Both," she instantly replied. 

"Has the visit of our worthy friend, the Abb6 de 
Qu^lvfez converted you to the idea that wonders can still 
be worked then?" 

"Yes and no. Let me congratulate you, by-the-way, 
upon the efficiency of your scouts. Cousin lann. I was 
not aware that my old Curb's joumeyings were of such 
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consequence as to be included in their rapports. And as 
for my Cur^, although he is not what I once heard an 
old Italian peasant call an *amplissimo porporato,* his 
presence is enough in itself to awaken Faith." 

** Faith in what?" The query was almost a sneer, and 
Madame de Kerdonniz pricked up her ears. 

"Faith in right," Tiphaine promptly responded. 

** Where do you consign might to?" asked lann. 

**To its own realm." 

•'Which is—?" 

**That depends upon who holds the scales," she calmly 
stated. '* Right needs no weighing." 

"Do you never alter your opinions? You must be 
aware, Madame" — ^the Duke here tiuned again to Madame 
de Kerdonniz — "that Tiphaine's opinions — I think we 
should call them convictions, since they are always so 
very pronounced — ^are wellnigh unshakable." Then glan- 
cing at the motto cut beneath the marble escutcheon on 
the chimney - mantel, he added, pensively: '*Mors^ na 
bleg — I never yield — ^that should be her motto instead of 
yours." 

"Don't build upon my pliancy," Madame de Kerdon- 
niz said, quickly, "Probably it is even less reliable than 
Tiphaine's." 

"It must be rather adamantine, then," he smiled. 

"It is." 

The Duke sat with one lean, brown hand resting on 
the arm of his chair. He felt that some rejoinder was 
expected, but he remained silent. It was evidently a 
case of Greek meeting Greek. The inscrutable schemer 
was facing adversaries worthy of his steel, and knew it. 
Indeed, his rare personal magnetism — ^usually a very ef- 
fective force when he cared to exercise it — had been wast- 
ing itself vainly in the present instance, and he was be- 
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coming more and more aware that if he tried any of his 
happiest incidental effects, conversational or otherwise, 
they would indubitably fall flat. Instantly a new in- 
terest was awakened in him; for he, too, was at heart a 
fighter, and covertly he watched the two women. 

The old Countess smiled, and moved slightly in her chair, 
drawing in her tiny feet, and leaning forward. She was 
beginning to read the man like an open book. 

** You have not told me yet," she remarked, tentatively, 
**why you did me^the pleasure to come and see me. Is it 
possible that I should be so fortunate as to be in a position 
to do something for my neighbor?" 

lann raised his dark eyebrows almost imperceptibly. 

"Why, Madame," he said, gravely, **I came to present 
my respects in person, as I should have done long ere this. 
No other reason was needed but my great desire to renew 
an acquaintance of which I have always retained so .de- 
lightful a remembrance." 

**That being the case," was the amiable rejoinder, 
**we must endeavor to see you often. My grandson is, as 
you know, spending his leave with me, and together we 
will try and make you overlook the many deficiencies of 
our rustic hospitality." 

**That is indeed good of you, Madame, and far more 
than I deserve. On the other hand, may I not hope that 
you may deign one of these days to break bread with 
Koulm and myself in our bachelor's hall. Perhaps 
Tiphaine would consent to play hostess for me ?" 

Much to her astonishment, Tiphaine, who had expected 
a refusal, heard Madame de Kerdonniz not only accept the 
invitation with positive alacrity, but actually fix the day. 

**What on earth does she want to go for? What whim 

is this?" was her mental comment. But instantly she 

began to take a more serious view of the case, and, moved 
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by some inexplicable impulse, acceded to the Duke's 
wishes herself. 

"Next Sunday then, and thank you both a thousand 
times," the latter said, effusively, as he rose to go. "I 
need not add that we rely upon Sulian, too." 

"Naturally. But tell me: you are not on foot in this 
weather? Surely you wouldn't walk such a distance?" 

"No, Madame, I drove over in my cart, which makes 
me think that perhaps Tiphaine might allow me to see her 
home. It is getting dark already, and I noticed no car- 
riage waiting for her in the stable yard." 

Madame de Kerdonniz half rose. "No! No!" she said, 
quickly. " I will send Landoz for her trap, my old horses 
being unfortunately at the forge." 

"Are you afraid of my recklessness — ^as a charioteer?" 
he asked, with a swift look of curiosity. But before she 
could reply Tiphaine had taken matters into her own 
hands. 

"At any rate I am not, my cousin," she said, quietly, 
"so if you do not mind branching a couple of miles or so 
out of your way, I will certainly avail myself of your 
offer." 

There was an expression of annoyance in Madame de 
Kerdonniz's eyes now, but the light was really waning, 
and perhaps none noticed it, although the reassuring 
squeeze Tiphaine gave to her arm as they walked towards 
the outer hall might have indicated the contrary, in so 
far at least as she was concerned. 

An English groom, in a very quiet, neat livery, brought 
the perfectly appointed dog-cart round — everything be- 
longing to this impoverished Duke was always luxuriously 
correct — ^and Madame de Kerdonniz could not help feeUng 
a little surprise at the simple costliness of harness and 
equipage, including the beautiful trotter in the shafts. 
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** Go home by the woods, Patterson," lann said, handing 
his cousin up to the seat beside his. "Sony, Tiphaine, to 
drive you with so little ceremony, but this cart only holds 
two." 

"That's all right. Get in, lann; it's scarcely raining 
now; but whatever happens I shall not open that um- 
brella ... I despise them." 

He laughed, grasped the reins, and drove oflE at a sharp 
pace, leaving Madame de Kerdonniz ruefully looking after 
them from the steps. 

Briskly the thoroughbred threaded the deep wood-lane 
leading to a broader track which goes by the scarcely 
deserved appellation of carriage-road. Furze and heather 
were standing high to right and left, greedily absorbing the 
heavy drops which a rising breeze shook from the drenched 
trees above. Very much rain must have fallen higher up 
country, since the little river which the road at first skirt- 
ed was notably higher than its normal limits; so swollen 
already, in fact, that it overtopped in more than one place 
the stony enclosing banks. Indeed, the lesser streams 
that now and again poured into it from the lateral valleys 
in the hills added every minute to the flood that rushed 
headlong in a riotous race, toppling in noi^ cascades 
across rock and bowlder and fallen tree. 

" Yotir yearnings for water-music must find some satis- 
faction here," lann said, speaking in a rather raised tone 
to make himself heard above the continuous noise of the 
torrent that reached them through the trees. He had been 
curiously watching the half-averted profile at his side, 
wondering why its lovely owner had so easily accepted his 
escort. TiphaLne herself was pondering the same subject, 
and had already half decided that a certain element of 
danger lurking in that solitary drive with her worst enemy 
had induced her to tmdertake it. But no, that was non- 
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sense. There could not be any real risk! The mere fact 
that lann had not believed her inclined to trust herself 
with him had been fully sufficient to decide her to do that 
very thing. 

Loud as he had spoken she had not heard his remark, 
and he patiently repeated it word for word, and then with 
a little laugh she turned towards him. 

**0h yes, I am always glad to hear it," she acquiesced. 
**A little bit farther on we will have more than enough of 
it though; for if I am not mistaken we will find that the 
bridge near the Qu^lv^z Pass is awash.** 

"That's annoying,** he said, thoughtfully, "because Fen- 
ris here is, as a rule, rather averse to wetting his aristo- 
cratic feet, and may give us trouble.** 

"Pooh! Surely you are not the man to let your horses 
have their own way?*' 

"Not exactly . . . especially when I am not responsible 
for a woman *s safety ... in the latter case . . .** 

"Pray do not look upon me as an enctunbrance!** she 
said, qtiickly. "You know me well enough to be aware 
that I can take care of myself under all circumstances.*' 
There was intention in the fashion of pronouncing the 
last words, and Iann*s brows came together ever so 
slightly. 

It had started to rain again softly and persistently, and 
Tiphaine drew the little pointed hood of her long coat over 
her head. 

"Really, you had better open that umbrella,'* lann 
pleaded, indicating the elegant affair strapped to the dash- 
board — a custom much in use for travel through the damp 
Argoat. 

"To hold it above your head?** she asked, gravely. 
"That beautiful hat of yours is going to suffer.** 

"Nopsense!** he exclaimed, really vexed for a second, 
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"why will you persist in treating me as if I were a mere 
effeminate fop?'* 

**I assure you that I do nothing of the sort. Honestly, 
I am the last to ignore your multitudinous manly virtues." 

**I am pleased to hear it; for, between otu*selves, your 
attitude, especially of late, has not been what one might 
call conciliatory.'* 

**If you have inveigled me into this trap to overwhelm 
me with reproaches,*' she retorted, **I am going to give 
you the slip here and now, my dear cousin. There is 
nothing I abhor so greatly as a family scene!*' 

"Can you never be serious?** he demanded, still more 
annoyed by the sight of her twitching lips. He hated to 
be laughed at. 

"Never!** she calmly assured him. " But you had better 
be; for yonder is the turn leading to the bridge, and pres- 
ently you will see what you will see!'* 

They were nearing the middle reaches of the Eostik, a 
capricious watercourse susceptible of being converted by 
a downpotu* of two hours into a brown torrent rushing 
crazily along its tree-clad valley as though determined 
to carry everything before it.. From quite a distance 
they could already discern that the ordinarily inoffensive 
stream whirled the debris of branches and leaves upon its 
heaving bosom, and as they approached the only bridge 
for many miles, it became evident that Tiphaine*s surmise 
was entirely correct. The water not only ran level with 
the narrow granite structure, but curled on either side of 
it in two feathery rolls of broken turbulence, threateningly 
yellow beneath the waning light of the weeping sky. 

"There! What did I tell you?'* she cried, exultingly. 
Tiphaine was never better pleased than when facing nat- 
ure in one of its angry moods. She was pre-eminently a 
woman for storm and stress. 
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"Whew! . . .*' was all lann vouchsafed, reining in his 
horse. 

The loud chucklings and suckings of the stream's ugly 
merriment were growing louder as it dashed itself with the 
speed of an express train against the squat masonry that 
opposed its onrush. Until that moment Fenris, a nasty- 
tempered horse at best, had behaved wonderfully well; 
but the ciuious sounds and sights ahead evidently failed 
to meet with his approval, for he stopped dead short, ears 
erect and nostrils distended, planting himself on all four 
feet in a manner which plainly meant, "not an inch 
farther do I go!" 

"Just what I expected," lann muttered, irritably. 
"Please get down, Tiphaine, and let me deal with him." 

Tiphaine fixed upon her relative a pair of eyes so 
scornful that words would have been but idle repetition, 
and crushing a furious exclamation between his set teeth, 
lann shortened his grip upon the ribbons. He was a 
splendid whip, and a sportsman of the coolest sort usu- 
ally. Just now, however, he felt uncommonly uncertain of 
himself, although he might have fotmd it difficult to say 
why. 

"Don't hit him — coax him; that's always best." The 
advice was given in so level a voice that he was goaded 
to reject it at once, and viciously he brought the lash 
across Fenris's shining flanks. For the shortest fraction 
of a second the chestnut stood-stock still, as if scarcely 
able to realize the indignity; then, forgetting even his 
hatred of water in his fury, wheeled frantically about, all 
but capsizing the high dog-cart, and dashed at the stream 
below the bridge, where it was already overspreading the 
widening valley and swirled and spouted furiously. 

"Hold tight, for God's sake!" lann cried. At that 

instant he forgot all else but the imminent peril in which 
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the woman at his side stood, and, to do him full justice, not 
a thought of self marred this momentary flash of innate 
chivalry. 

**He*s got his chance now,*' ran like lightning through 
her brain, but she sat perfectly still nevertheless, both feet 
braced against the dashboard, awaiting the crash with un- 
ruffled calm. To race down a crumbling embankment 
behind a runaway horse, through spouting flood- water 
and cascading stones, straight into the midst of a mad- 
dened river is no agreeable experience. The tall cart tore 
through the sodden earth, pitching and swaying like a ship 
in a heavy gale, its two occupants thrown violently against 
each other, clinging on by sheer nerve. It was impossible 
to jtunp, they both knew. lann was jerking on the reins 
with all the strength of his iron muscles, trpng at all costs 
to stop the crazed brute before deep water was reached. 
The next instant the oflE wheel struck one of the sub- 
merged rocks that mark the usual river edge, and over 
they went into the foaming turmoil and roar beyond. 

In the very act of falling, lann threw his left arm about 
Tiphaine's waist, and concentrating all his strength, 
managed to leap clear of lashing hoofs and splintering 
wheels. Jerked hither and thither by the raging Eostik, 
netted by the twisting currents, half choked, and borne 
down by even so light a weight as Tiphaine's supple 
body, he fought manftdly to reach shoal water. 

* * Let go of me , lann ! I can manage alone ! * ' The words, 
despite the stress of that moment, filled him with ab- 
solute amazement. Certainly this was no ordinary wom- 
an! With the resourcefulness of all good swimmers, he 
kicked downward and backward, desperately treading 
water, holding her all the while as far as possible above 
that yellow slavering mill-race, and at last with a deep 
gasp of relief his foot struck solid ground. A few more 
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splashing efforts, and the two stood side by side in no 
more than waist-high waveldls, and step by plunging step 
reached safety. 

"You are a queer man, Cousin lann,'* was Tiphaine's 
first coherent remark, and she hastily added: **I am very 
much obliged to you!" 

**We are on the wrong side, after all," he replied, ir- 
relevantly. His hands were badly cut by the reins, which 
in the last effort he had wound about them in a double 
twist ; but he had not as yet noticed this. His mind was 
preoccupied by a number of new and curious impressions, 
prominent among which was the fact that the young 
Duchess, dishevelled, bruised, and battered, with water 
running in streams from her hair and dress, was singu- 
larly lovely in spite of it all. Truly some women have 
the gift of never appearing ridiculous. 

Fenris had wrenched himself loose from the ruins of the 
cart, and, calmed by his sudden plunge, had swum to the 
opposite shore, where he now stood dead beat and sore- 
ly ashamed — so woful a sight that, cold and shivering 
though they were, the couple on the other bank cotdd not 
help smiling. Then they fell to wringing out the folds of 
their clothing, and started to wade the foot or so of water 
that now overtopped the bridge. 



CHAPTER IX 

I am the Rain; no brightness is in me 
Of sky or song or sudden darting wings 

To charm, or crush with iron mockery; 
My smile is slow, and to thy murmurings 

My voice saith gently, *' Friend, what aileth thee?'* 
I am the Rain. 

I am tne Rain; I send a promise sweet 
From still gray eyes that do not gleam nor bum; 

See what a fragrance riseth up to greet 
My silver foot that skirteth field and fern, 

My million-lilting laughter low and fleet! 
I am the Rain. 

I am the Rain; I seal thy weary door 

With skeins of gossamer and woven dew 
Till thou hast gained thy heritage once more. 

Unchanging am I, ever calm and true, 
Foimtain of limpid and all-healing lore, 
I am the Rain. 

The Song of the Rain. — M. M. 

** One thing is certain. I did him an injustice, and I am 
ashamed of myself." 

Slowly Tiphaine was pacing the length of her room, the 
long train of her dinner-dress rippling after her in ghostly 
whiteness, her face still a little pale, but otherwise wholly 
unharmed by that afternoon's accident. 

**Yes,** she continued, half aloud to herself, as people 
living much alone sometimes do in moments of pertur- 
bation, **I did him an injustice! There is a spark of 
the old spirit in him!** 
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She mechanically stroked the head of the dog walking 
step for step beside her. Poor Gwif was still a trifle damp 
about the ears, and much crestfallen also over his brave 
but ineffectual attempt to reach her when the water had 
for a terrible second closed above his beloved mistress. 
He too had been going through hard times since a few 
weeks. His doggish conception of the universe had been 
sadly confused, and his wistful eyes seemed to show that 
he felt himself becoming of scant use indeed as a de- 
fender. 

"What will the Hermit say to this last development?" 
Tiphaine mused, stopping before a window beaten by what 
had now become an absolute deluge of rain. Within the 
embrasure stood a large ornamental cage, where a small 
gray-and-pink African parrot of unusual intelligence was 
for the present drowsing. This was a particular pet, a 
constant sotu*ce of amusement during lonely hours, for it 
often seemed as though the bird understood every word — 
indeed, the aptness of his answers indicated something of 
the kind. 

"Hallo, SpMf^rik," * she said, softly, tapping the gilded 
wires with the tips of her fingers. 

" How do you do," came the answer, promptly, if a little 
sleepily. 

"I'm all upset," Tiphaine replied, in the tone of ab- 
solute comradeship she invariably employed when talking 
to animals. "Everything seems to be going wrong just 
now." 

SpMf^rik turned his pretty head so as to regard her 
with one round attentive eye, gray as glass, and scratched 
himself sagely. "What does it matter?" he at length 
pronounced. "Nothing matters!" 

♦Little Hawk. 
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The owner of the sapient bird burst out laughing. 
"There's truth in that/' she murmured, rewarding Spkl- 
f 6rik*s excellent advice by politely handing him a chocolate 
pastille before resuming her walk up and down, up and 
down, though perhaps a trifle less wearily. 

The sullen downpour outside seemed quite relentless, 
and the voice of the river far below was growing louder 
yet. This, however, had no further depressing influence 
upon Tiphmne, since, as she had once told lann, she loved 
the rain; and in a little while she tmlatched a window and 
stepped out upon a small balcony above the gardens, 
sheltered by a curiously carved, cupola-shaped hood of 
stone. Nothing but the endless hiss and gurgle of water 
was to be heard; the trees closest to that comer stood 
with drooping, relaxed branches, drinking every drop they 
cotdd, and now and again the ripe autumn leaves fluttered 
to the grotmd noiselessly. So dark was it that the remain- 
ing foliage was only very dimly visible as shapeless blots 
against the lowering sky. Everything smelled faintly of 
wet flowers and grasses, and Tiphaine drew deep breaths 
of this fragrant moistness, which vivified her with a sense 
of healing and serenity. 

Presently she heard coming from the winding avenue 

that leads from the lodge gates an even thud of hoofs 

rising and falling steadily. A visitor at this late hour was 

quite out of the question. What cotdd it mean? The 

crunching of gravel drew nearer, there was a pause, then 

the distant echo of a bell, the click of an opening door, 

and finally voices floating upward towards her along the 

slopes of the rain. Her balcony was almost immediately 

above the speakers, and bending half-way out she now 

saw in the bright light, flooding out into the darkness from 

the side-hall, an upright figure m a drenched caban and 

cap holding a jaded, panting horse. 
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Are you sure that Madame la Duchesse is all right? 
Are you quite sure?" 

The servant's reply, lost under the intervening balconies, 
did not reach her clearly, and bending still farther she 
called out: 

**Wait a second, Monsieur de Kerdonniz, I'm coming 
down.*' 

Flinging her long train across her arm, she ran down- 
stairs lightly, and before Sulian could remount and 
gallop away — as he was keenly tempted to do — she was 
standing beside the footman on the steps, the flickering 
rays of the door-lamps falling lovingly on her hair, and 
coaxing from it little red-golden gleams. 

** Please give your horse to Herv^," she cried, **and 
come in quickly. You must be soaked to the skin!" 

She was looking* intently at him, attempting to pene- 
trate the obscurity into which he had cleverly managed to 
retreat by an almost imperceptible shifting of position, 
but he kept his face averted. The tone of his voice just 
now had surprised her, for there had not been a trace 
of the usual cold self - possession. It had been breath- 
lessly anxious, and the few words she had caught had 
been spoken as she had never known him to speak 
before. Indeed, she did not understand this at all — 
or so she told herself, in an effort to antagonize the 
contradictory wave of pleasure that was rising within 
her. 

** Forgive me, Madame," he said at last, with a firmness 
that might easily have been mistaken for something less 
courteous, **but I must return home at once. I . . . that 
is we . . . had heard some report about your meeting with 
an accident . . . and — " Here both fluency and determina- 
tion vanished, leaving the speaker mired to the neck in 
an inextricable impasse. 
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With swift understanding Tiphaine came to the relief 
of the situation. 

**It is too kind, really, of Madame de Kerdonniz to have 
worried about me. Fortunately the accident was not 
serious. But at least come in and drink a drop of wine 
before facing this deluge again.'* 

He turned and looked at her vaguely, as if not quite 
comprehending what she said, and suddenly became aware 
that she was now standing within inmiediate reach of the 
dancing splashes ricochetting upon the narrow perron 
from every side. 

**Mon Dieu, Madame! What am I doing?** he ex- 
claimed, in distress. ** Keeping you there in all this rain! 
Please accept my excuses and . . . my thanks.** 

Upon which he mounted and rode away without once 
looking back. **None too politely,** as Herv6 was re- 
counting in the servants' hall a few moments later. And 
Tiphaine slowly reascended the stairs in blank amaze- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, at Kastel - Ar - Roc*h, lann de Lauv^ok's 
little chateau six miles or so farther up the valley of the 
Eostik, lann himself in evening dress was smoking ner- 
vously. Locked in a small, windowless room, which oddly 
enough had ijiore the appearance of a modem and busi- 
ness-like office than of the prison cell it had originally been 
— ^four centuries before — he had consumed five cigars since 
the perfunctory dinner he had pretended to eat after his 
return home in one of Tiphaine*s carriages, and was now 
sitting back in his chair looking tmseeingly at the mas- 
sively groined ceiling. The silence of this granite-walled 
retreat was almost oppressive, and but added to the un- 
adorned grimness of the place, with its heavy, square, 
central writing-table, the three or four iron-bound chests 
looming up in comers, and the ponderous escabeaux 
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matching that one "chair of state" upon which the Duke 
now sat. Before him lay spread out sundry stationery 
cases, some piles of documents held down by bulky pa- 
per-weights, and a steel box about a foot square, from 
whose complicated lock a tiny key dangled the dull- 
gold side -chain that he had slipped off a short while 
before. 

**Is that idiot never coming?" he muttered, with an im- 
patient glance at the diminutive alarm-clock set on a pile 
of books at his elbow. "What can be keeping him?" 
The high roof had the disagreeable propensity of echoing 
back one's words — the only drawback to an otherwise 
most satisfactory secret chamber — and lann ceased his 
angry soliloquy at once. 

Just then the clear, coughing bark of a fox rose from the 
thickets belting that portion of the building, and lann 
jumped to his feet. The doors of the room opened inside, 
and were not provided with handles — they closed and 
opened like cupboards with a mere key — and one of them, 
the lowest and narrowest, communicated with a small, 
winding staircase leading down to what once had been 
the oubliettes. By this road lann descended, and shortly 
returned closely followed by Kalouniiek, whose piercing 
eyes gleamed in the sudden light of the double lamp on 
the desk. 

With a jerk of the head lann indicated an escabeau; 
but this Kalounnek would not accept, and remained stand- 
ing at a respectful distance, although not far enough away 
to necessitate an undue raising of the voice. 

"Well!" said lann, curtly. "Will you tell me now 
what detained you ? Do you imagine that I have nothing 
better to do than to await your pleasure ?" 

Kalotmnek spread out his lean hands deprecatingly. 

"Monsieur le Due knows well that nothing but the 
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gravest reasons could have made me guilty of such un- 
dutifulness." 

He did not cringe in the least as he stood there, shoulders 
squared, head thrown well back. Bretons do not easily 
do that. 

* * Grrave reasons ! ' * lann shrugged his shoulders. He rose 
from his seat and looked at Kalotmnek with a little sneer- 
ing smile. They were as tall one as the other, and made 
a striking pair as eye measured eye unflinchingly. ** Have 
you at least followed my instructions.?" lann continued, 
tossing the butt of that sixth cigar into a huge bronze ash- 
tray. **But here — hold on a minute, tell me first what 
those momentous incidents were which seem to have dis- 
turbed you so much." 

**I have discovered something serious, at any rate." 
This was stated in the tones of a man to whom it is no 
satisfaction to impart news — not even bad news — a 
strange and xmusual quality. 

"Indeed!" said lann, quietly. ** Perhaps you had bet- 
ter share your discovery with me then." Evidently he 
did not accord much respect to the coming disclosures. 
Still he liked to know what cards his partner held before 
risking any throw, and sometimes was not even above 
peeping. 

**I do not think Monsieur le Due will smile when he 
finds out, as I have done to-day, that there is somebody 
— somebody very powerful — coxmteracting every one of 
my moves, beating along our tracks, making all our ef- 
forts of no effect!" 

He had gradually approached nearer, and hoarsely whis- 
pered the last words, almost face to face, his eyes fixed 
deep into lann's. 

**If you have anything positive to state, please do so 
concisely and clearly," the latter remarked, outwardly 
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at least unmoved. "I have no time to probe mysteries 
or listen to parables, nor am I to be impressed by any 
cheap charlatanisms." 

Kalounnek's eyes flashed suddenly. 

**I will trouble vou to believe, Monsieur le Due" — he 
was dropping the third person in his anger — **that such a 
thought is far from me. Cheap or any other kind of 
charlatanism is not in question. No! You may believe 
me or not as you will, but what I said just now is neverthe- 
less true." 

"Then come to the point!" lann said, irritably. ** What 
is the use of beating about the bush like that ?" 

"To be brief, then," Kalounnek began, concealing his 
resentment beneath an extra amount of sullen dignity, 
"Monsieur le Due may remember that by his orders cer- 
tain preparations were made — necessitating much labor, 
and the aid and connivance of — " 

"Oh, shut up!" lann interrupted, brutally. "No names, 
if you please, even here 1 Tell me shortly who is interfering 
with the accomplishment of my wishes in the matter." 

" I do not know that yet . . . certainly it is some one well 
acquainted with our laws, and who knows how to read all 
our signs." 

"Some one, according to you, who has discovered my 
projects, and is powerful enough to show fight upon the 
rather — ^hm — unusual ground we have annexed?" 

"Precisely!" 

"An opposition firm in the supernatural trade?" 

"Monsieur le Due is wrong to make light of what I tell 
him. There is a danger — two dangers I should say, 
rather. The first is the possible shattering of the whole 
plan; the second, personal risk to ourselves." 

"That first reason is the only one which counts. As to 
the other, we needn't take it into consideration at all." 
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Kalounnek stared, for although by no means a coward 
in the ordinary sense of the word, he did not relish the 
idea of rivals who might possibly deal in a higher magic 
than his own. 

** Moreover,'* he resumed, after a pause, **I had not 
counted upon our finding so much cool courage in a 
woman." Kalounnek, when off his guard and alone with 
his master, always expressed himself with entire correct- 
ness. The forest-dwellers' manner of speech utterly dis- 
appeared. 

**Did you imagine that she would cut and run at the 
first alarm?" 

"Not that exactly, Monsieur le Due, but I did believe 
that we could frighten her. As it is she seems to take 
the whole thing as if she thought it was a joke." 

lann remained silent. He was thinking of the pluck 
displayed by Tiphaine a few hours earlier. 

**I hear that you were thrown into the river to-day, 
Monsieur le Due," Kalounnek resiuned again. "If it is 
as I was told, you naissed a famous opporttmity of bringing 
everything to an end then and there." 

lann still said nothing, but he stretched out his right 
hand suddenly. His fingers closed in the collar of Kaloun- 
nek's fustian jacket, and that arch-magician found him- 
self shaken from side to side with a vigor that left nothing 
to be desired. 

"You damned scoimdrel!" lann cried. "Would you 
have me murder her?" Then ashamed of a violence so 
little in accord with all his tenets, he let go with a final 
push that came near to sending Kalounnek flying over 
the width of the desk, strong and wiry though he was. 

"Softly, softly, Monsieur le Due!" the man said, breath- 
ing hard between set teeth. Indeed, the pact that united 

these two must have been a strong one, else murder of 
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another kind might very well have been on the cards — 
it flashed from his furious eyes, bloodshot and terrible. 

lann gave an ugly laugh. **0h, don't make a fool of 
yourself!" he said, shortly. Somehow he looked bigger 
than ever. His face had turned to an ashen color, and 
his brows were drawn heavily. "However, we are going 
to get to the bottom of all this now and here, so that no 
misunderstanding may crop up again. You apparently 
believe that I want to rid Lauv^ok of the person in ques- 
tion, not by absence but otherwise." 

''Dame! Monsieur le Due; it would be the surest 
way!" 

"Good God!" lann exclaimed. "Have you gone mad ?" 

"Not at all. I am not mad. But since I discovered 
what diflSculties we are going to find on our road ..." 

"You are disposed to select another and easier one? 
Well, let me tell you one thing: not a hair of her head is to 
be touched. I wish her to leave Lauv6ok because here 
everything conspires to anchor her more deeply in her 
resolution to remain a widow. You boasted of the ease 
with which, thanks to certain . . . talents . . . you could 
hunt her from this solitude, and I promised to make it 
worth your while. Further than that you shall not go — 
d'you hear?" 

"I hear. Monsieur le Due. I am not deaf; but frankly 
I do not think that we will succeed now that there is some 
other magician helping her." 

"Magician!" The word was pronounced with inefiEable 
contempt, and Kalounnek started as if he had been stimg. 

"All I've got to say is that if you do not believe in 
magic you shouldn't appeal to it," he said, insolently, and 
bending over the desk he seized a sheet of white paper 
and held it loosely between his fingers at arm's-length. 
"See this!" he cried, and lol a little blue flame shivered 
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across the sheet, which dropped, a mere pinch of gray 
ashes, to the granite floor. 

The cynical, highly educated man standing there had 
no real belief in either Kalounnek or his powers — tricks 
good enough to frighten women he judged them — yet at 
the sight a shiver ran between his shoulders. 

"Wait!" the other almost commanded. "Here, write 
something — anything — on this bit of pasteboard." 

Mechanically and wholly against his will, lann complied, 
dashing his signature with an angry, deep-biting pen across 
the polished surface. 

"Put your hand on it now!" Again the Duke obeyed, 
curiosity beginning to take solid hold upon him. "I 
have not touched it?" questioned the bone-setter, "and 
yet there is no writing there. Look!" 

There was not a trace of ink to be seen, and, utterly 
dumfounded, lann cursed aloud. A faint, a very faint, 
almost invisible and scratchy outline, white upon white 
could be vaguely discerned when he held the card aslant 
beneath the lamp; but that was all. 

"H5rpnotism!"he muttered. "Suggestion!" Still such 
mental influence was a thing to reckon with. 

From the other side of the desk Kaloimnek was watch- 
ing him, the comers of his thin lips curled in triumph. 

"What does Monsieur le Due think now?" he asked at 
last, with mock humility. 

"I think," lann said, slowly, "that if you can produce 
such . . . effects, your task is half done. You very nearly 
convinced even me." 

Kalounnek did not trouble to pick up the defiance. 
He had seen the Duke's eyes just now, and he was far too 
clever to force him into any further avowal. 

"Monsieur le Due does not remember the other one I 
have had the honor to mention to him?" 
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"Confound the other one — ^who is it, any way?" 

**I wish I knew — I wish I knew," pondered Kalounnek, 
instinctively closing his sinewy fists. 

"Have you no suspicions? Why, man, everybody 
knows everybody else in these woods. Don't you know?" 

**I have thought of the . . . Hermit." This was put 
forward hesitatingly, haltingly. 

"The Hermit!" 

"Yes. Of course he never leaves his old fort on the 
mountain — and the devil alone knows what he cooks up 
in there all by himself, year in and year out I I have 
spied upon him again and again to no purpose, and al- 
though I have heard stories . . . !" 

lann motioned him to proceed. To him also the veiled 
presence at Kastel-Heuz had been a sore puzzle, and 
lann disliked puzzles. 

"You have heard stories about the Hermit?" 

"Ah! it was long ago. Once at a fair I met a man who 
told me something that seems to fit with that mystery 
yonder." He jerked an indicative thumb over his shoul- 
der in the direction of the high hills. "I thought little 
of it at the time. Now it's otherwise." 

"You are contracting a detestable habit of speaking in 
enigmas," lann urged, impatiently. "What did that man 
tell you ? And, to begin with, who was he ?" 

Kalotmnek, according to his invariable custom when 
thinking deeply, rubbed his fingers softly against his close- 
ly shaven upper lip. Evidently he was trying hard to re- 
member every detail of an interview that had taken place 
many years since, the remembrance of which had lain 
until quite lately dormant in his brain. 

"It was like this," he began at last, slowly. "In those 

days I used to do all the purchasing of cattle for our then 

Monsieur le Due, and that was how I came to have dealings 
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with a jobber who was selling off a whole lot of stock that 
had belonged to a great estate. The homed creatures were 
out of the common fine; so were some of the horses, and I 
began to ask myself why they were in the hands of this 
man, and why he was willing to let them go so cheap. 
Finally, over a mug of cider or two, I asked him squarely 
about it; and although at first he did not seem in love with 
telling the truth, I at last drew out of him that all those 
I was wishful to buy were the property of a noble who was 
in terrible trouble. It would seem that he had hacked 
his lady to pieces with a sword — some said through jeal- 
ousy, others ^because he wanted to marry another wom- 
an; nobody knew exactly why — but he was arrested 
anyhow. That jobber told me, however, that so great a 
gentleman could not go like other criminals before the 
assizes, but had to be judged by other nobles like himself, 
who sat then in what he called La Chambre des Pairs, 
and while he was waiting for them to assemble he did him- 
self justice — killed himself. Monsieur le Due understands." 

**You are talking of an affair which created a great 
scandal years ago,*' lann said, thoughtfully, "and the 
nobleman you refer to was the Duke de Nilsarp-Liuesiohc. 
But how can all this have anything to do with our present 
dilemma is what I am asking myself." 

**Bide a bit, Monsieur le Due, bide a bit: I*m coming to 
that." 

** You surprise me! Go on." 

"This jobber I'm talking about said, after drinking a 
good many more boUes of cider, with a dash or so of 
Calvados to flavor it — I was treating — that he didn't be- 
lieve the Duke — he called him by the very name Monsieur 
le Due just mentioned; I remember it now — well, he didn't 
believe in that suicide. He said it was all a fraud, to spare 

shame to such a great family. It appears the Duke was 
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mad at first: he had been stud3dng too hard at all sorts of 
sciences that had tiimed his brain. So the whole thing 
was pretence. They buried a coflSn full of sand with great 
ceremony, and hid the Duke away somewhere in an old 
castle — or was it a monastery ? — ^I don't recall which. But 
after a while he escaped from his keepers, and no one ever 
heard anything more of him, excepting this jobber that is, 
who had once been a servant of the family. He did not 
explain how and where he saw his former master: he was 
getting too drunk for that, saving Monsieur le Due's pres- 
ence. Still I gathered from his ramblings that to obtain 
money he had come by night disguised as a begging monk 
to where the jobber then lived, and had given him a signed 
paper, authorizing him to take the horses and cattle from 
a distant farm. The paper was addressed to the Duke's 
brother or son, I think, and the jobber gave him in return 
all the ready money he had. Another thing he said was 
that this disguised monk was heading for the forests about 
here, where he knew of a hiding-place. I thought at the 
time that the story was queer, and that the jobber had 
come by those cattle in some dishonest way or other, so I 
kept my own counsel, bought the best of the horses, bulls, 
and cows, knowing I could make a fair profit, and came 
away." 

**I believe you." 

"Well, Monsietu* le Due xmderstands I wasn't working 
for my health!" 

** Naturally. Go on." 

"That's all there is. I never saw that jobber again. 

He said he had come from very far away. Our Monsieur 

le Due was navigating at the time, and Monsieur Trougarez, 

who was already steward of our estates then, was pleased 

with my purchase, and didn't ask where I'd foimd such a 

chance. But since a few days it has all come back to me, 
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and I've been asking myself if it were not possible that the 
Hermit and the nobleman who hacked his lady to pieces 
could be one and the same. Also Monsieur le Due may 
remember my speaking about those things he was study- 
ing before he committed the crime. It might be that it 
was magic." 

lann had risen, and was slowly walking up and down, 
sunk in deep reflection. The explanation, romantically 
impossible as it appeared at first glance, was yet in a 
fashion plausible. The Affaire Nilsarp-Liuesiohc, as it was 
called, had taken place when he himself was a child; but 
he had heard it alluded to more than once, and on every 
occasion the principal actor of the grewsome tragedy had 
been stated to have been an original, who spent his time 
delving in mysteries, poring over ancient parchments and 
black-letter records, or dabbling with chemicals in an 
alchemistic laboratory which he had caused to be con- 
structed in an old tower at the end of his park. 

Could Kalotmnek be right ? • And supposing it to be so, 
might not the knowledge that his secret was at their 
mercy induce the aristocratic fugitive to let him, lann, and 
Kalotmnek, his dtne damtUe, alone ? This was a puzzle with 
a vengeance. Not a step could be taken without great 
care, especially since, as lann was aware, Tiphaine knew 
the Hermit, and was alone privileged to approach him. 

Leaning his gaunt body against the wall, Kalounnek 
was silently watching. He was still smarting under a 
sense of injustice, caused by his patron's apparent disbelief 
in his powers, and was by no means sorry to give, as he 
put it, this incommodious personage **a file to gnaw." 
Indeed, Monsietir de Lauv^ok's perturbation was as balm 
to ICalounnek. "Grizzle away, my fine fellow!" he was 
thinking, pleasurably, when the "fine fellow" stopped ab- 
ruptly, and, looking fixedly at him, said: 
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*' Now, no tergiversations, no eltisions, if you please. Can 
you or can you not produce some manifestation or other, 
imposing enough to impress a man like the Hermit; a 
man, as we are inclined to believe, who is learned and not 
easily frightened? I want to draw his fire, to make him 
come out of his shell, in order to assure myself whether 
your surmises are correct or not. 

Sullen and rancorous, Elalotmnek glanced up beneath 
lowered lids: his sattimine features gave the impression of 
petrified spite. 

''Monsieur le Due should not ask such a question of a 
charlatan," he sneered. **A gentleman like Monsieur le 
Due should know without being told that my poor tricks 
are not to be taken seriously." 

**I*11 have to humble my pride," lann thought, wrath- 
fully, "else this scamp may leave me in the lurch, or even 
go over to the other side." And humble it he did, although 
not abjectly at all: that could never be his way. 



CHAPTER X 

Ah, lady, cease to speak of moth and star! 
I guess your riddle; read me mine aright, 
Here where the honeysuckles' breath afar 
Makes glad the night. 

That glow-worm — doth he not a beryl seem 

Lent to the dark, as diamonds to the day? 
How black the shadow, and how clear the gleam 
From far away I 

Up to the mossy coping drenched in dew 

His inward lamp the weary climb achieves. 
Green little mists of fire that brighten through 
The lapping leaves. 

See, now he hesitates — ^he*s lost again 

Balked by some stem or shoot of hugest twine; 
But no — a flash, the pathway lieth plain 
Twixt vine and vine. 

You cannot read my meaning? Pray you hark, 
For with my heart it holdeth hand in glove; 
We too are small and groping in the dark, 
Our Light is Love! 

The Glow-worm. — M. M. 

On Sunday, as Tiphaine drove up to Kastel-Ar-Roc'h, 
the last fires of a gorgeous sunset were contriving a fan- 
tastic background for that quaintly capricious and much 
turreted Chdtelet, The jagged gray stone building, with 
its deep indigo shadows, seemed absolutely unreal against 
the blinding crimson and brutal orange of the sky, that 
piercing through and through from west to east, in great 
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sheaves of level rays, made the upper windows glare like 
the eyes of red-hot furnaces. 

Ordinarily, Kastel-Ar-Roc'h was not particularly im- 
pressive — an ancient and not too well preserved Manoir 
such as Brittany can show in many places — ^but to-night 
it seemed otherwise, and an unpleasant sensation crept 
over Tiphaine as her brougham rolled up to what had 
once been a moat, and was now a succession of sunken 
parterres, very neatly kept, though displaying only the 
ordinary blooms of autumn — a little droopy already — 
asters, dahlias, and chrysanthemtmis. 

"L^ Chdteau du DiableP* she murmured, with a short 
laugh, mechanically drawing her ermine-lined mantle closer 
about her throat. 

lann was standing on the lowest step of the main en- 
trance as the carriage stopped, and came forward to help 
her out. He kissed the hand he had retained in his, and 
slipping it xmder his left arm, led her up the short flight 
to the terrace, where the other guests were already assem- 
bled. That terrace — ^really a sort of open-air salon — ^had 
been a pretty conceit of the late Marquise de Lauv6ok, 
and still, as in her time, there were wicker loxmging-chairs, 
warm-hued rugs, and a few little tables to be found there. 

The Countess de Kerdonniz, exquisitely pretty in a 
-fUuT'de-ihi gown, all misty with beautiful antique lace 
that admirably suited the shining whiteness of her hair 
and soft pink of her cheeks, rose quickly to greet Ti- 
phaine. There was a peculiarly affectionate look in her 
sea-blue eyes as she stood talking with the young Duchess, 
slim and graceful, in a dress made of some curious silver 
tissue, supple enough to have been drawn through a ring, 
that fell in clinging folds anmnd her. A chaplet of snow- 
drops—every petal a pearl, every bladelike leaf a spar- 
kle of diamonds — trembled and gleamed amid the coils 
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of her bright hair, and from the left shoulder a trail of the 
same precious blossoms cut across* the shimmering cor- 
sage, to end in a cascade of buds above the right hip. 
In the now mellowing evening light she gave the im- 
pression of some Argoat nymph bedewed by the dancing 
drops of her native foxmtain, and Sulian coming back 
with Koulm from an expedition to the stables, remained 
for a moment xmperceived behind the group, looking at 
her. 

The only other guests besides the Kerdonniz* were 
a couple of kobereaux* — distant neighbors of Kastel-Ar- 
Roc'h; mere figurants, presenting but little interest con- 
versationally or otherwise — and the dinner itself was of 
a carefully thought out simplicity, in which Tiphmne rec- 
ognized lann's irreproachable good taste. Conversation 
took its direction from Madame de Kerdonniz's witty ini- 
tiative. She rallied every one in turn for this or that 
fancied little idios5mcrasy or mannerism, arousing many 
laughing retorts, and putting everybody in a good-humor; 
yet Tiphaine, who was even more silent than usual, soon 
began to notice that all this banter covered some pre- 
concerted plan of attack, the ptuport of which she could 
not at first divine. As temporary hostess she faced lann, 
and over the flowers and fruit of the surtout she caught 
more than one puzzled glance from his dark eyes; and 
indeed, as the meal progressed towards its end, he looked 
at times extremely thoughtful. 

Nevertheless, the vivacious old Countess managed to 
draw him out on more than one point, particularly when 
she directly acctised him of a lamentable lack of "Celtic 
star-fire," he declaring in return that the Bretons were far 
too fine, too imaginative and poetical a race to appeal 
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to his practical mind. The Countess's lovely old face 
instantly lighted up with intense amusement. 

*'Nous y voilaV she cried, delightedly. **I suppose you 
ascribe to our imaginative and superfine qualities the 
fact that we are all more or less on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. I am not talking of powerful magnates like Ti- 
phaine, of cotu-se. Wait, though, and see the eftd. . . . 
When the inevitable European crash comes, there will 
necessarily be a readjustment of most things, and it is 
then that we of the poetic turn will reap poetic ven- 
geance." 

There was a general laugh, and suddenly Tiphaine, 
making jest the cue for earnest, said, in her clear, crisp 
voice: **Do not let yourself be drawn into thinking that 
lann is as much of a Philistine as he is trying to make 
himself out to be, Madame de Kerdonniz. He picks and 
chooses according to the necessities or desires of the 
moment, but perhaps of us all here he is the warmest 
supporter of some of oiu* most time-honored beliefs!" 
She leaned forward a little. Her eyes were shining, her 
lips slightly parted, so that between their velvety carmine 
lann could see the straight white line of her little square 
teeth, and he had to make a really strenuous **act of 
will" to steady himself before replying. 

** Permit me to admire your assurance," he said, gayly. 
"On the contrary, pretty nearly every barrier our ma- 
terial civilization has devised stands between iny birth- 
right as a Breton and my enjoyment thereof in any shape 
or fashion." 

"How do you make that out?" she questioned, with 
imusual eagerness. 

"What would you have? Some of us — like you, for 
instance, my dear Tiphaine — are bom to all that is beau- 
tiful and lofty — old beliefs and old Faiths — bom to it all 
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as the sparks to fly upward. You see, there's a mighty 
difference between this fortunate state and that of world- 
ly miscreants like myself who grovel upon the grotmd in 
a lively search after things positive. Surely metaphors 
so trite should make my position clear to you." 

**Yes," said Tiphaine, without hesitation. **I know 
what you intend to prove." 

The answer was tolerably unexpected. What wonder 
then if it put even the languid lann out of countenance 
for a moment. His attitude grew visibly rigid, his clear- 
cut features a shade paler, and his eyes stared at her in 
a startled way. Then he relaxed suddenly, and laughed 
in a light-hearted fashion that must have cost him some- 
thing. 

**I wish you would consent to broaden my own range 
of knowledge," he said, meaningly. **To speak to you, 
my cousin, often gives one the impression of consulting 
an oracle." And turning swiftly towards Madame de Ker- 
donniz, he added: ** Tiphaine is the sort of being of 
whom one cannot help feeling a little in dread. At first, 
possibly, one*s dreads are vague, but they increase with 
time — they increase. For instance, she knows too much 
about the remote past: she draws from her studies such 
an air and atmosphere that she ends by positively pro- 
ducing the impression of being herself a delicious sur- 
vival of the Fairies — a reincarnated Melusine.*' 

** A very proper garment for a crystalline soul," Madame 
de Kerdonniz declared, stoutly. 

**0h, please," Tiphaine entreated, **in mercy to my 
modesty, do select some other topic of conversation. You 
make me feel quite uneasy." 

lann bowed, only too pleased to quit the path which 
seemed to promise so slippery a foothold. He had no 
wish to piursue it any further. His relations with Ti- 
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phaine had become little else than thorny of late. Even 
her silences tended towards a mutual understanding ex- 
tremely unreassuring on both sides, and revealing anxious 
possibilities. 

Dessert was on the table now, fortunately, for that lit- 
tle passage of arms had lasted longer than any of the 
rather surprised guests had supposed. 

**Sulian, help the Duchess Melusine to some of those 
grapes before you. Fairy-food we call grapes in Breton 
— ergo, they are worthy of her acceptance." 

Sulian obeyed with out-stretched chin and dogged eyes. 
His whole expression spelled discontent, if nothing more, 
lann's veiled sarcasms did not meet with his approval, 
nor with Koulm's either, evidently, for that young gentle- 
man's face was flushed for once, and he was gnawing his 
tmder lip in a manner indicative of one of his very rare 
fits of anger. Neither of the two understood the depth 
of by-play involved, but Madame de Kerdonniz, obvious- 
ly intent upon nothing more important than the delicate 
peeling of a superb peach, took in the situation with her 
customary quickness, and swept away its difiSiculties by a 
few clever witticisms. 

"There's a good deal for me to find out yet," she said 
to herself, as, leaning on her host's arm, she walked out 
of the dining-room to the gallery, where coffee and liquetirs 
were in readiness. This apartment was something in the 
nature of a conservatory, for several orange-trees and a 
goodly number of those easily satisfied palms and ficuses, 
that are the joy of unscientific gardeners, transformed it 
into a pleasantly green nook. The night being one of 
those dewy, starlit, and mellow ones which generally pre- 
cede the first slight frosts in the Argoat, the tall glass par- 
titions separating gallery and terrace had been drawn 
back, letting in freely the sweetly mysteriotxs fragrance 
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of the forest, and the sobbing notes of nightingales taking 
leave of their summer haunts. 

A quarter of an hour of grateful tranquillity and brill- 
iant desultory chatter ensued, before Tiphaine rose from 
the low chair she had occupied near one of the open panels 
and walked out upon the terrace. Instantly Koulm and 
Sulian followed, leaving the older members of the com- 
pany to enjoy coffee and cigarettes; but before they could 
overtake the Duchess, Koulm was called back by his 
brother, and greatly to his astonishment sent upon an 
errand which must needs occupy some time. Sulian, 
hesitating between re-entering the gallery or pursuing his 
way down the length of the terrace, stood for a moment 
irresolute. Just then, however, Tiphaine, glancing over 
her shoulder, saw him in the light from the gallery, and 
paused. She was smiling — perhaps with just the faint- 
est, gentlest shade of irony — a mere upward tremor of 
the eyebrows indicating that she — ^as he thought — ^had 
noticed his hesitation, and he walked swiftly towards hen 

"Isn't this a night entirely typical of the Argoat?" 
she inquired, in a matter-of-fact tone that put him some- 
what at his ease. 

" It certainly is remarkably mild for the middle of Novem- 
ber in the mountains," he remarked, almost naturally. 

They satmtered on for a few minutes without speaking, 
disinclined to discuss trivialities; but silence could not 
last forever, and, extraordinary to state, it was he who 
presently broke it. 

**I owe you, Madame," he suddenly said, in his pecul- 
iarly curt way, **an apology." 

"What for?" she wondered. 

**For my defence of Monsieur de Lauv^ok the other 
day," he explained. "This evening I tmderstood what 
you meant concerning him." 
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"Ah!" 

**He saved your life though," he added, with the air 
of one who grudgingly concedes a point. 

**Yes,** she admitted, ''although perhaps not in the 
sense you imply." She was thinking that her own skill 
as a swimmer would have sufficed her had she not — out 
of a desire to see what he would do — resigned herself to 
the assistance of lann. 

Sulian was puzzled. Slow though their walk had been, 
they had by this time reached the end of the long terrace, 
and were above the carriage drive sweeping up to the 
left from the valley below. They stopped here, and lean- 
ing side by side on the stone parapet, looked out over the 
thick belts of sombre pines that slept in shadowy stillness 
on either side of the glimmering road. Sulian glanced 
once over his shoulder towards the litten gallery glowing 
rosily beneath the stars a few hundred feet away. There 
was a shadow of imeasiness in his eyes. 

"What was he — Monsieur de Lauv^k, I mean — driving 
at during dinner?" 

Tiphaine was surprised. This was not this self-con- 
tained youth's usual manner. What could he himself be 
driving at ? 

"Nothing very important," she replied, quietly. "We 
often na^ each other like that, without much meaning 
or provocation." 

Sulian nodded, but he was quite unconvinced. 

"You see," Tiphaine continued, "lann looks naturally 
upon me as an interloper and a hinderance. I am keep- 
ing him out of his lawful inheritance, and he cannot in 
the ordinary nature of things feel very kindly towards me." 

"It is not in your power to hand Lauv^k over to him, 
is it?" Sulian snapped out. "So how can he make you 
responsible for retaining possession of it?" 
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Tiphaine laughed. **It is in my power, after a fash- 
ion," she said, suddenly, **but only in one way, and that 
I will not adopt." 

Sulian bent a little lower towards the ivy-wreathed 
coping, and fell to contemplating a glow-worm that was 
spasmodically illtuninating with its little lamp the re- 
verse of a cluster of shiny leaves. He was wondering 
whether the rest of his life would be weighted down by 
the terrible sense of loneliness that had just come over 
him. 

"You see, Monsieur Sulian" — ^for the second time in 
his knowledge of her she was addressing him en intitne, 
but there was no pleasure in this for him to-night — **I 
am a stubborn woman — especially when I feel that right 
is on my side. Do you think that lann is the kind of 
man to whom one would willingly relinquish great re- 
sponsibilities?" 

For a mere second he glanced at her with deep remem- 
bering eyes, then he went straight to the point, as always. 

**No." 

In her own eyes there had been, as she put the question, 
a strange look of suspense and fear, mingled with another 
something that can scarcely be conveyed in words. She 
turned them quickly away again with a little sigh of relief. 

** Whatever may happen" — she paused, and, parting the 
ivy leaves ever so lightly, gently touched the glow-worm 
with the tip of her finger. **0h! I've put out his lamp!" 
she cried in dismay. 

Sulian could have laughed aloud in the very bitterness 
of his soul. 

**But as I was saying," she restimed, "whatever the 
future may bring, I will feel that I have done what I 
should." She spoke in her most decisive way now, not 
saying a word more than she meant. 
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They stood in silence for another long moment, and it 
was then that he realized the depth of Tiphaine's char- 
acter, the steely strength of this mere girl who would 
endure any pain all through her lifetime without the world 
being the wiser, who would to the end act up to her own 
creed and her own conception of duty uncomplainingly 
and unfalteringly. She was looking furtively at his bent 
head, and when her eyes rested on the crisp, fair curls 
above his temples, they lighted with a gleam strangely 
tender and dimly maternal. 

**It's the best way," she thought, holding her under 
lip between her teeth. **It*s best he should know from 
the outset." 

There were voices approaching, Koulm and Madame de 
Kerdonniz laughing and talking gayly. 

"You approve?" Tiphaine asked, with tmfathomable 
eyes fixed upon him. 

"You may be quite sure of it, if that is what you want 
to know," he said, slowly turning to her at last, and the 
knowledge came to her that so far as this one being was 
concerned, she was the whole world, and the whole 
heaven, for all time. 

"Tiphaine, it is getting late," Madame de Kerdonniz 
said, coming forward a step or so ahead of Koulm, "and 
we want to hear you sing." 

"I think," Koulm airily declared, "that a musical 
finish is what this evening's entertainment demands." 

Silently Tiphaine and Sulian followed them back to 
the gallery where lann was still entertaining the two 
hobereauXy silently still Tiphaine passed on to the neigh- 
boring drawing-room, where the neglected grand piano 
sltmibered beneath its load of albums and musical selec- 
tions. Heavily veiled lamps alone broke the gloom there, 
but she needed no light, for she always played and sang 
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from memory. Without, immediately beside an open 
window, Sulian stood in the deep shadows of the terrace. 
Very softly Tiphaine began a harp-like accompaniment 
of her own composition, a fluent low melopoeia,.like the 
sotmd of the sea at night when the breeze is dying, with 
a mournful swing corresponding to the words that fol- 
lowed, and she sang them as she had never stmg before: 

"0/ vent de met, 0! roi des vents^ 
Prends noire rh)e, et, sur ton aile^ 
Qu*il monte aux iternels Levants 
Ou tombe h la nuit itemelle/** 

The intensity of that contralto voice, rich and pure 
like a golden bell, thrilled even the hobereaux, who sim- 
ultaneously threw away their cigars. lann, perched on 
the arm of a settee in the gallery, rose suddenly to his 
feet: 

"0/ vent de met, 0! roi des vents. 
Fats nous pldner dans ton domaine, 
Sur rinfini des flots mouvants, 
Plus haut que Visp^ance humaine, 
******** 

Souffle^ souffle, grand souffle amer** 

The voice stopped abruptly, and in the intense listen- 
ing silence that followed, both hobereaux asked at the 
same time: 

•'Who is that by?" 

**The words? Anatole Le Braz," Koulm said, im- 
patiently. **The music, Madame de Lauv^k." 

When the singer re-entered the room, she fotmd that 
every one was looking towards her. 

**I think,** she said, quietly, with her misleading little 
smile, "that the hour has come to tear ourselves away." 

She was morally standing at bay, but none would have 
guessed that. 
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"Where is Sulian?" Madame de Kerdonniz asked. 

Sulian was behind her in the doorway. There was an 
tincomfortable drawn look about his set lips. 

**Here I am, Grandm^re," he said. **Do you want the 
carriage?** 

The old Countess nodded in acquiescence, and he turned 
and disappeared once more into the darkness. 

**I shall miss him dreadfully,** she said, her voice still 
cheerful, but her eyes a little moist. **He has to join his 
ship again so soon!** 

lann was looking fixedly at Tiph^ne, as if attempting 
to penetrate the twilight of the great palms beneath which 
she stood buttoning her long su^de gloves, but she kept 
•her face bent over her task, and he certainly could read 
nothing from the gleaming coils of red-gold hair inclined 
towards him in their circle of tremulous gems. 



CHAPTER XI 

A-swing, a-swing, the tow'rs of stone do thrill to our accord 
Not for the festal hours alone nor triumphs of the sword, 
Give ear and hearken while abroad our golden tumult tells, 
The open-throated clangorous evangel of the bells I 

Each one a soul anoint and blest within a brazen round, 
(Swing, and let never grim tmrest beneath yotir sway be found!) 
Clear stars of song — ^more clear than e'er the nebulae empearled 
We sentinel the wingy deep and ward a trusting world. 

(Swing, brothers all !) Athwart the pall wherein the sky doth swoon, 
Athwart the unseen drifts that own the dim and baleful moon, 
Otir challenge girdles in the land — ^list over dale and fell 
Each answering each: "The dawn shall come; all's well and fair; 
all's well!" 

Bom was our blend to such an end (Swing, swing to all below!) 
A spirit clad in hoary flame stood on the candent flow. 
The ftimace roared, the conduits poured their lightnings uncon- 
trolled. 
And lambent tongues of Pentecost sprang from the hissing mould. 

(Swing gloriously!) 'Tis Liberty that from our windy home 

Flails like Leviathan the flood, the airy seas to foam; 

Each shore that laves her wide-ringed waves proclaims a Wrong 

destroyed. 
Dire Plague and Storm and multiform Apollyons of the Void. 

Not with the helmed and shielded notes that close the Gates 

Abhorred 
Bless we the people kneeling in the Presence of the Lord; 
One trembling tone we crown alone of all the clashing choir, 
And flower-melodies descend in petals from the spire. 

The Song of the Bells.— U, M. 

That night was the end of the fine weather. Great 
clouds gathered slowly, and the north wind, which brings 
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to the Argoat its short sharp winter, came down upon the 
forest, making the trees bow and sway to its shrill pip- 
ing, with a rumor like that of rising waves. All day and 
all night the last golden leaves fell in whirling showers 
upon the fading mosses and bracken, and the home- 
keeping birds flew in flocks to the outer fringe of the 
woods, to find their winter quarters close by the stacked 
crops and the few hamlets of the foot-hills. 

Tiphaine liked the winter. Her beloved Lauv^k was 
then more than ever an oasis in the far-stretching uproar 
and unrest of the world, and she enjoyed her long solitary 
walks with Gwif, that gave her opportunity to think at 
ease. In those mountains, where the sea-board mild- 
ness of Arm6r is unknown, snow was already brooding 
overhead, caught in a net of vapors that at any instant 
might part, and let drift downwards those successive 
flurries which seldom cover the ground with complete 
whiteness, and therefore have an added beauty of evan- 
escence, as they descend upon the masses of evergreen 
verdure that keep the whole region in festal attire the 
year rotmd. 

It was in winter especially that Tiphaine felt herself 
needed at Lauv^ok. She took it as a matter of simple 
duty to care for her peasants, and relieve the distress 
which recurs annually at that season. Long ago she had 
arrived at the conclusion that she had been raised to her 
present high estate for the sole purpose of helping all 
those less fortimate than herself, and therefore, plainly 
and serviceably clad, with a funny little pair of high boots 
firmly laced around her slender ankles, she spent the 
greater part of the day going from cottage to cottage; 
or else when the distances were too great, riding for hours 
together beneath the lofty denuded vaults of interlacing 
branches. Here she gave money, there actual assistance 
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when it chanced that the mother of some large family 
was kept abroad working in the fields, leaving neglected 
babies at home, or turned herself into a very efficient 
ntirse where sickness had broken out. Again, in other 
and less afflicted places she contented herself with dis- 
pensing a good deal of sound advice, listening patiently 
to real or imaginary complaints, and invariably cheering 
the tellers with her merry laugh and pretty witticisms, 
for she took far more pains to be brilliantly conversational 
with her wood-cutters or charcoal-burners than she had 
ever done in the gayest of metropolitan salons. 

Yet she was not quite so light-hearted this season as 
she had been during the preceding ones of her unfettered 
suzerainty. No htunan being, even the bravest, cares 
to suffer more keenly than is absolutely necessary, and 
during her interminable wanderings Tiphaine debated 
often the amount of pain to avoid or endure. She had 
not visited Kerdonniz again, and vaguely desired to be 
absent when Sulian should come to bid her farewell. 

** What's the use of his going through another bad 
quarter of an hour?" she thought, as she stepped out on 
the nsirrow rock-path leading to a cluster of woodmen's 
huts that nestled on the shoulder of one of the tallest 
peaks of the Lauv^k chain. It was early afternoon, 
but the clouds leaned in leaden and threatening grayness 
upon the crags above, and when from time to time she 
glanced back the valley below looked spectral in a shroud 
of thin clinging mist that blurred every nicety of detail. 
Far down the gorge the Eostik muttered and grumbled 
beneath its blanket of fog. 

Her pace was quicker than usual to-day; perhaps be- 
cause the errand upon which she was bent was particu- 
larly distasteful! Since early childhood one of those she 
was about to visit had filled her with a loathing impos- 
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sible to overcome, even though she knew it to be in a 
measure unjust, since wholly founded on physical ab- 
normalities. The object of this repulsion was an old, old 
woman, whose grotesque appearance, almost hinting at 
deformity although actual deformity did not exist, was 
due to the fact that her skin, in spite of extreme age and 
a life of privations, was as unwrinkled as that of a girl, 
and her thick lustrous hair black as a raven's wing. There 
was really something awful in this peculiarity: it made 
her look horribly, unbelievably, aged and wicked; it 
gave her the expression of one who has thrown youth 
away without using it, and who cruelly regrets it! Her 
dry, parched mouth, her small, restless, black eyes said 
as much, and completed the imnatural travesty of two 
enviable charms. Sixty years before a jealous rival, so 
it was claimed, had cast a spell upon her, condemning 
her to this eternal changelessness; a jealous rival sus- 
pected of witchcraft, who, later on to make amends, had 
willed to her victim some of her baleful secrets and powers, 
which dubious legacy had not, however, prevented the 
latter from falling gradually into ill-health and poverty. 
Tiphaine went on upward, preceded by Gwif, who, 
enjoying the coldness of the air, bounded along as if set 
on springs. Both were now lost in the trackless layers 
of mist enfolding the high hills. Now and again the 
Duchess held out her hands amusedly to feel its thick- 
ness, almost expecting to find herself grasping some 
tangible material. She knew the way so well that she 
had no fear to stray from it, and presently she came to a 
spot where the escarpment curved and ceased. She had 
gained the top, and stood for a moment upon a sheet of 
rock, surrounded by huge pines and an impenetrable 
thicket of dry underbrush — a grim circuit about which 

the gaunt, scaly trunks mounted a shadowy guard. 
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There, however, the damp vapors she had been traversing 
were shattered into drifting fragments by the keen moun- 
tain breath, and, as through a torn veil, she saw the few 
huts, poor enough dwellings at any time, huddling to- 
gether in all their wintry pathos. 

When the weather interferes with their ordinary la- 
bors the men of those hills fall to carving the elaborately 
wrought wooden bowls that find so ready a sale at all the 
Fairs of Brittany, and to-day, the fog having sequestered 
everybody, Gwif's announcing barks made every door 
open simultaneously. In an instant men, women, and 
children were swarming around Tiphaine, each one anx- 
ious to conduct her with respectful ceremony to the side 
of his or her hearth, each watching the other with jealous 
looks. But well used to this rather oppressive assiduity, 
Tiphaine cleverly managed to satisfy everybody, and at 
the end of half an hour, taking her courage in both 
hands, she bent her steps towards the lopsided home- 
stead last in the row, where her pet abhorrence lived! 
The place was not of the welcoming order. The door, 
shut fast, could only be reached by wading knee-deep 
into a veritable jtmgle of furze, dying weeds, and stalks 
already stiff and dry, while an eruption of yellowish 
lichen had broken out over the whole crazy structure in 
no ornamental fashion. Before knocking, Tiphaine peep- 
ed in through the deep loophole serving as window, and 
caught a glimpse of the dark, dank-looking room, with 
its sooty crook suspended in the open chimney above a 
few smouldering squares of turf, and in the hearth-cor- 
ner a huddled figure bending almost double over this 
apology for a fire. With an odd chill at her heart, the 
lady of Lauv^ok pushed open the rickety door and en- 
tered. 

The huddled figure turned without straightening, and 
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bent upon her visitor a pair of abnormally brilliant little 
eyes, filled with a mixture of malignity and keenness. A 
black coiffe of obsolete pattern and make sloped back 
from two jetty bandeaux of sleek, shiny hair, and the thin, 
smooth face gleamed ghastly yellow in the dim light. 
** Never shall your eyes grow dim; never shall your hair 
whiten, or your skin know a wrinkle!" was the singular 
curse which many, many years ago had fallen so lightly 
on the ear of the forest beauty. And yet it was a curse 
indeed! for none could look into that cotmtenance with- 
out shuddering at the stony parody of youth it presented. 
The bare fee^jfcmly planted on the hearthstone, the bony 
hands clutching the handle of a short staff, were smooth 
and glisteningly taut of texture! Oh yes, Mamm-Goz* 
Kaouen was a frightful sight, and the evil flicker of those 
small bright eyes gave her just now the threatening as- 
pect of a suddenly disturbed snake. 

**Well, and how are you, old mother?" Tiphaine asked, 
advancing a little nervously — ^this was indeed a task she 
would have liked to spare herself. 

** Cruelly hard-set as usual, my lady," she croaked 
— her voice, unlike her hair and skin, betrayed the ter- 
rible creature's burden of years — eying Tiphaine nar- 
rowly. 

**You do not look ill," the latter said, before realizing 
what nonsense she was talking — **I mean, you seem just 
the same to me as when I last saw you." This really was 
going from bad to worse, and the aged iniquity thumped 
her staff wrathfully upon the stone floor. 

**And why should I not?" she quavered. **Is there 
anything to be read from a face like mine?" 

There was, if she had but known it; and Tiph^ne, who 

saw» shivered. 

* Grandmother. 
ISO 
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I'm dying slow, slow," went on the cracked voice. 
Djdng slow, on my feet, alone and feared and held in 
contempt by all, without a sou or a crust that's not given 
out of dread!" 

* Tiphaine slipped an eager hand in the pocket of her 
short, fur -bordered jacket, and quickly extracted two 
twenty-franc pieces — a fortune in those parts. 

**0h! then may the Saints bless you, my lady," 
Mamm-Goz Kaouen mumbled, clutching tremblingly at 
the gold; "you're the right sort, my lady; there's no 
one like you!" The mingled greed and servility grim- 
acing upon those dry lips was not agreeable to wit- 
ness. 

**I cannot stay now," Tiphaine hastened to say, **but 
I'll come again and bring the doctor with me. Meanwhile 
take good care of yourself, Manmi-Goz. Trougarez will 
see to it that stores and fuel are sent to all of you up here 
before the snow!" 

**Bide a bit, bide a bit, Itron!* I like to repay kind- 
ness when I can." And rising with difficulty to her tot- 
tering legs, the hag straightened her bent shoulders with 
an effort, and peered into Tiphaine's face with half-shut 
eyes, over which the black brows were lowered. Clinching 
and unclinching her hands nervously, Tiphaine stood her 
* ground for some brief while, watching the thin form where 
it swayed slightly to and fro breathing quickly and very 
deeply. As she looked the yellow face glistened with 
sweat, the thin lines of the toothless mouth grew fierce 
and sneering, and suddenly the small, cunning eyes leered 
inward in a terrifying squint. 

With a stifled cry Tiphaine jumped back, startled by 
the unexpectedness of it all, and looking confusedly tow- 

* Lady. 
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ards the door. Then her usual courage came back, and 
she turned furiously on the old woman. 

**What do you mean by looking at me like that?*' she 
demanded. **Have you lost your senses, Mamm-Goz?" 
But Mamm-Goz Kaouen did not stir; perhaps she did not 
even hear; her breath was coming and going more quick- 
ly, her creaseless skin was blanched to a yet greater pallor, 
but that was all. Tiphaine took a step towards her, and, 
striving to speak very calmly, said, with great distinct- 
ness: "What do you see, Mamm-Goz? What is it?'* 
She was now determined to get to the bottom of this new 
manifestation. One more extraordinary experience, one 
less, what did it matter? Probably in any case it was 
best for her to know. 

Mamm-Goz Kaouen still said nothing. She now seem- 
ed like one gradually awaking from a heavy sleep, and 
began to grope blindly with out-stretched hands. Once, 
twice, she shuddered violently from head to foot, and 
at last, straightening jerkily up, and looking, not at 
Tiphaine, but fixedly into the gloom behind her, spoke 
in a ctuious, high-pitched voice; 

"There is no peace," she cried, "no peace for you 
now . . . not yet! . . . The bells will save you from the 
black Evil . . . the bell of Saint Seznyl" She drew a long 
breath. "It commands the flames . . . the Demons, the 

Spirits, till the end that is the beginning, the begin- 

Iff 

nmg . . . ! 

But Tiphaine could stand no more. This fantastic 
creature, with her grotesque mockery of Pythian in- 
spiration, her hideous old age masquerading under the 
ragged trappings of youth, struck her with an over- 
whelming horror, and, throwing half a dozen more gold 
pieces on the table, she fled undisguisedly. 

Outside, the fog had once more closed in, and as she 
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ran down the path her nerves again began to play her 
stupid tricks. The livid wisps of cloud shredding from 
every object seemed to writhe themselves about her, as 
if with a multitude of grasping tentacles, and she stopped 
short. What was coming to her? Why should she fear 
an absurd, half -demented old peasant woman; she in 
whom all Kalounnek*s infernal artillery had aroused no 
lasting dread? Yet she did fear Mamm-Goz Kaouen. 
But why ? What had she meant, though, with all that 
inane farrago about bells . . . and Saint Sezny ? Immobile 
in the fog-blxirred track, Tiphaine pondered. Ah yes, she 
had it now; there was a bell of Saint Sezny; one of those 
hanging within the slender spire of the Castle Chapel, but 
that was the utmost of her recollection. The very name 
had just been recalled to her for the first time in years. 
For a second she asked herself whether she would not go 
back and question Mamm-Goz Kaouen, but her repulsion 
was truly too great now to overcome, and then she thought 
of the Hermit. **He*ll tell me; he knows everything," 
she mused, and in another moment she was descending 
the hill at a breakneck pace in the direction of a faint 
untravelled trail, which somewhere lower down the motm- 
tain-side branched off towards Kastel-Heuz. 

This time she was received by her old friend and sole 
adviser in a room where she had hitherto never pene- 
trated — a very large room, pillared, groined, ceiled, 
flagged, and walled with granite — doubtless used in the 
ancient days as a refectory by the fortress-guard, but 
now transformed into a huge laboratory, and crammed 
full of books, papers, parchments, and the other para- 
phernalia of a savant inclined to make incursions into 
the domain of alchemy. The furniture itself was of the 
scantiest and stifiFest. Indeed, it might well be the same 
that had once been used by the troopers of Kastel-Heuz: 
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two ponderous oak tables, a few high-backed chairs, a 
bench or two standing rigidly along the bare walls, and 
that was all. 

So ftill of her subject was Tiphaine, however, that she 
would scarcely have noticed her surroundings, had it 
not been that a huge crucifix of amazing realism riveted 
her attention where it hung from one of the stone columns 
supporting the roof. It seemed colossal, and a little 
awful, too. The cross was made of two rough-hewn tim- 
bers to which the bark still clung in patches, the upper 
part bent as from the weight of the tortiu'ed body nailed 
upon it. Blood dripped from the convulsed haAds, and 
the face was cruelly alive; one would have sworn that 
anguish stood in sweat upon the thorn -crowned brow 
and burned in the poignantly reproachful eyes. 

"Great Heavens!" she murmured, gazing up at the 
martyred Christ. '*What frightful torment!" 

The Hermit raised his square shoulders expressively. 

**Yes," he said, **we are far here from the rose-tinted, 
sugar presentments habitually displayed as humanity's 
grimmest lesson. This is the Savior as Saint Basil imder- 
stood him, explained him. He who assumed all the sins 
of the world, and died a thousand deaths in one. The 
Christ of the poor and oppressed, of the sick and the 
weary, the innocent and the guilty alike ... in one word, 
the Redemptor!" 

Tiphaine glanced quickly at her companion. 

** You feel strongly on the subject," she observed. 

**Yes. Have we not all had a part in that crucifixion? 
Does not every one of us share in a greater or lesser degree 
the superessence that was His? But enough! Tell me 
rather what brought you here in such hot haste. ... I do 
not add in such weather, for that is never a consideration 
for you." 
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In her brief, concise way Tiphaine laid before him the 
incidents of the last few days, ending with her visit to 
Mamm-Goz Kaouen. 

"The troubling of the Pool of Evil!" he said, when she 
paused at last. "The very slime and dregs of the Pit 
are being stirred for your benefit! Black magic, indeed, 
and of the worst and most potent!" 

"And the bell? What of the bell that is to stay all 
this?" she asked, eagerly. Six months ago she would 
have thought herself mad to ask such a question. 

For a few moments he did not reply, and when he did 
it was in a far-away manner, as if he were using force to 
rouse himself from some absorbing train of thought. 

"The bells!" he said, slowly — dreamily, almost. "Ah! 
yes; the bells, the true voice of God; the occult instru- 
ment par excellence." He was gradually rising to his 
subject. "You stare!" he continued, speaking very ear- 
nestly now. "And yet this is one of the most interesting, 
if perhaps the most obsoire, branches of a hidden science 
. . . one might call it a wellnigh forgotten one. How 
many know to-day the art of predicting the future by 
means of bell-echoes?" 

"Divination by bells?" 

"Just so! The Masters of Occultism in the Middle Ages 
used to crouch immediately beneath some old bell re- 
puted to be wise and knowing, and whisper questions, at 
the risk of breaking every bone by falling from the cross- 
beams high up in the spire where, perforce, they had to 
perch, and the faint vibrations shivering up and down 
the great inverted calyx of resonant bronze answered 
them. After all, a bell has a curious life of its own. 
It is baptized as we ourselves are, anointed, blessed! 
And the art of the founder! One that for centuries has 
been deteriorating, alas, year by year. Then the faith- 
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ful wotild cast into the fusing metals — the seething red 
copper and silver and fine tin — handfuls of jewels, arm- 
fuls of gold that modified the alloy and incorporated 
therein the desires and hopes, the vows and passionate 
prayers of a multitude! Saint Antoine TErmite, the 
Patron Saint of the Bells, is no longer implored arotmd 
their cradles. We have succeeded in vulgarizing even 
this, like all the rest. As to the point which occupies 
us now, we must set ourselves to discover all we can 
about your Saint Sezny bell. Let me see!" He got up 
quickly, and took from a table near by a small volume 
covered in dingy brown leather, with a tattered label, 
upon which its almost illegible title was inscribed in 
black letter. 

**Here we are," he said, after a few minutes of diligent 
search. **I will read it to you. * Saint Sezny, one of 
the first who came over from Hibemia to preach the 
true faith to Arm6r. . . . His mother had dreamed that 
she would give birth to a star destined to illumine the 
darkness of human sin. . . . Soon the merits of this Saint, 
and the wonder of his miraculous powers, filled the land 
of Arm6r, and to him are attributed the following words: 
'The Spirit of Life speaks to us by the voice of the con- 
secrated bells, and yet ye decline often to hear it. In the 
bells it exists and speaks in no uncertain way. How 
often do ye mourn the abrupt departure of the Spirit of 
Life, without warning, do ye say? . . . Consult the bells, 
be truly observant of their warning, and ye shall know 
better, . . . Bells avert plague or disaster, their forceful 
harmonies purge the air of evil spirits. ... To swear 
falsely by the bells is to incur sudden death and torment 
thereafter. . . ."* 

The Hermit paused. ** There are several more pages 
of this," he said, fluttering the leaves of the stout little 
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volume, **but it is only towards the end of the chapter 
that I see something of real value to us, and here it is — " 

** Wait a moment,'* Tiphaine interrupted, ** Saint Sezny, 
.^cording to this authority, is supposed to have said * con- 
sult the bells,* yet the Church bans divination, and even 
this form of it is Scriptiu'ally forbidden, if I am not mis- 
taken." 

"You are learned for a woman,** the Hermit said, smil- 
ing. **I have long since discovered that it is only im- 
beciles who attempt to balance everything accurately; 
but to resume — I see here,'* and he touched the book, 
"that there still exist several bells — * Cloches Pro- 
tectrices' they are called — devoted to the service of Saint 
Sezny, and that these same bells are said to counteract 
any evil manifestations on the part of 'Demons or those 
who deal in Diabolism.' You tell me that there hangs 
in the spire of your private chapel a Saint Sezny bell. 
Are you certain of this?" 

"Certain? ... No! I heard Alar mention such a thing 
once, I remember, but tmtil to-day, when Mamm-Goz 
Kaouen pronounced the name, it had entirely slipped 
from my memory." 

"That being the case, there remains but one thing to 
do. Can you let me into the chapel to-night after every- 
body lies abed?" 

Tiphaine looked at him, surprised. 

"Let you into the chapel?" she asked, in bewilderment. 
"Why, of course, I can do that, but what purpose will it 
serve?** 

"You will see later on. Meanwhile go home in peace, 
and leave me to continue my researches. I am not sure, 
but I almost think that we may be able to prepare for 
our friend Kaloimnek — not to mention his familiars — a 
surprise of quite an unusual nature.** 
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Tiphaine rose. Her mind was in a whirl. After that, 
nothing would seem either strange or impossible to her. 

**A11 this is beginning to get on my nerves," she said, 
wearily; **I feel as if we were all going crazy together." 

The Hermit stepped quickly towards her, and looked 
into her eyes. **That won't do," he declared, severely. 
"The moment you begin to feel yourself unequal to the 
task, drop it completely. Here can be no half-hearted 
work. All or nothing must he your motto. Do you 
tmderstand?" 

"I do!" Instinctively she squared her shoulders, and 
stood like a soldier before his commanding officer. "You 
will not need to tell me that again," she continued proud- 
ly, after a momentary pause, and, calling Gwif, she ab- 
ruptly left the room. 



CHAPTER XII 

You are my Liege and Sovereign; from yotir hand 

I hold myself in fief — ^a tenure sweet, 
Though of a field infertile — ^in a land 

Where Beauty flowereth before your feet. 
Low in the plain beneath your gaze tmrolled 

I dwell — you watch the airy currents flow 
From your cloud-castle with its roofs of gold 

And pinnacles to all the winds that blow. 
Yet when in vair yclad and cramoisie 

You move, the queenliest in the Royal hall, 
Speak but a word before the King for me, 

A cottager beside your fortress- wall I 
Not in my name — ^that mercy may incline 
Ask but for one who vassal is of thine. 

Feudality. — M. M. 

For many days Sulian and the Duchess had not met, 
and during that period the young oflScer learned to what 
improbable lengths hours and minutes can on occasion 
stretch themselves. He tried many methods of dis- 
traction, for he was firmly determined not to seek her 
out tmtil the moment came to say farewell — that sorriest 
of words in spite of its assumed aspect of benevolence. 

The worid seemed but a vacant and purposeless place 
now, and what made it all so much worse was the obsess- 
ing idea that for him it must ever remain so, since the 
word "hope" had perforce been rooted out — and that with 
a firm hand — ^from his vocabulary. His grandmother, 
noticing his despondency, sought in every way to cheer 
him, but without success. Not for a moment did the old 
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Countess guess the reason of her favorite grandson's 'al- 
tered mood, for thus are the cleverest, owing doubtless 
to a lack of proper perspective, often blind when the 
object they study is too close or too dear to them! 

Slow as the time seemed, it drifted on nevertheless, 
and the day preceding his departure found him still un- 
decided as to his farewell visit to Lauv^ok. Madame de 
Kerdonniz, disquieted by a dawning suspicion, had ceased 
from urging him to go — though so absorbed was he in his 
thoughts that he did not even observe this remarkable 
forbearance on the part of an extremely punctilious 
woman — ^but a sudden irresistible impulse accomplished 
what she had failed to achieve, and after luncheon Sulian 
quietly slipped away in the direction of the Chateau. 

He instinctively desired no witness at this last inter- 
view, although he told himself that it would be of the 
utmost formality on both sides. 

It was the afternoon of Tiphaine*s adventure with 
Mamm-Goz Kaouen when he made his way slowly along 
the most unfrequented forest-paths in the dreamy light 
filtering through that vast canopy of dead-gray vapors 
that hung apparently from the very summits of the leaf- 
less trees. Through the narrow Eostik valley, from time 
to time, the wind came gustily in pursuit of the fog, tear- 
ing it to rags and patches of wetness in half-hearted 
efforts to chase it up the mountain slopes, A disagreeable 
wind — cold, smelling of the dead leaves and mouldering 
mosses it had skimmed over for many a mile, and wrink- 
ling the steely surface of the river as if the water itself 
shivered. More and more slowly walked Sulian, deeply 
regretting now the boisterous presence of Koulm, or 
that of his grandmother, which would have lent to this 
imminent leave-taking the convenient seal of impersonal- 
ity. Why had he not driven over with her, reasonably, 
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behind the antique grays that for twenty-five years had 
drawn her victoria. Why was he wandering through hid- 
den wood-paths as if bent on a secret errand ? 

** Idiot!" he apostrophized himself as a final twist of 
the seniier brought him close to the tall, forged-iron grilles 
of the avenue. In another second he would ring the 
porter's bell, and be admitted to the long, sanded drive. 
Suddenly he drew back, and with great promptitude and 
address got out of sight of the terraces and towers of 
Lauv^k looming dimly through the mist. Quickly, al- 
most breathlessly, he plunged into a dense belt of pines 
abruptly descending the slope from the gardens, a stem 
rampart of shelving granite and serried trunks, endowed 
with peculiarly savage grandeiu* and dropping downward 
through the heavy-scented darkness of overspreading 
boughs. Angry and disgusted, he sullenly crashed along 
the slippery track, qtiite oblivious of the fact that one 
false step here would indubitably result in serious mis- 
hap. **I am a fool — a fool and a coward!** he kept re- 
peating to hii^self , his face set like flint. ** I will go away 
without sajdng good-bye, that's all, since I can't pluck 
up heart enough to behave like a gentleman!" 

Half-way down the slope he thought that he heard a 
faint snapping of small branches some distance below 
him, and paused to listen, but hearing nothing more, 
hurried on as if pursued by furies. He had reached a 
zigzag portion of the trail, where the giant pines closed 
in so thickly that the mist, imprisoned beyond all pos- 
sible attack from the low-flying valley wind, clung like 
a, web to everything and completely curtained him in; 
the- mattress of fallen pine twigs, also, crackled so loudly 
beneath his feet that on turning a sharp angle he col- 
lided without the slightest warning against the very 
person from whom he was flying at such speed. 
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"Why, Monsieur de Kerdonniz!" she exclaimed, stoop- 
ing to •pick up her cane, which the shock had knocked out 
of her hand, and which poor Sulian was too taken aback 
to observe. "What are you running from?" 

The blood surged into the wretched lad's face tmtil he 
felt himself crimsoning to the very eyebrows. 

"From Lauv^ok!'* he blurted out. "I mean from . . . 
from the porter's lodge!" 

Tiphaine turned away her eyes, and busied herself 
with removing one or two little burrs which in her rapid 
ascent through the tmderbrush had stuck to her skirts. 

"Were you coming to see me?" she lightly asked at 
length. "If so, turn back with me now, for I'd be very 
sorry to miss one of your rare visits." 

"I am at your orders, madame," he said, stiffly, utterly 
unable as yet to recover his mental balance. And to make 
matters worse still, he added: "But is it not getting 
rather late ? . . . my . . . visit ... er ... is tmimportant. 
... It was merely to bid you good-bye." 

"Thank you very much," she said, seia&ed with sudden 
exasperation. "How flatteringly you express your- 
self!" 

** Cretin!** she inwardly vituperated. But her better 
feelings coming almost instantly to her rescue, helped 
on by a furtive sidelong glance which betrayed to her 
Sulian's distress, she cried, gayly: 

"Come, don't be lazy; it's only a half-mile climb, after 
all! And since it is to bid me farewell, I must insist upon 
my full dues." 

He hesitated, and was lost. But finding no words ade- 
quate to the expression of his feelings, contented himself 
with following her up to the stmimit, preserving the same 
frozen attitude, as though she had eyes in the back of 

her head, and could see him still. 
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During the short walk from the gates to the Chiteau 
they scarcely spoke, excepting to Gwif, who served as 
an exceedingly convenient conversational mediiun. The 
merest friendship, Sulian thought miserably, must have 
received its death-blow now, and whose fault was that ? 
Everything forttmately comes to an end, even a joyless 
and unprofitable half-mile through pine woods and gar- 
dens, and at last those two foolish people fotmd them- 
selves seated on each side of a dainty little J;ea-table, 
beside the fragrant drift-wood and pine-cone fire of 
Tiphaine's boudoir. It was a pretty room, more like a 
small library than a boudoir, for it was three-parts lined 
with shoulder - high ebony bookcases filled with favorite 
volumes. Flowers there were also in quantity, of cotu^se. 
And birds! No less than ten luxurious cages were 
gfrouped here and there on pedestals half hidden in palms 
and ferns, from which coigns of vantage the feathered 
artists vied with each other in their efforts to outsing 
their talented neighbors. On the high mantel-shelf a 
superbly executed bust of the Admiral reflected its fine 
profile in the Venetian mirror. 

Sulian 's heart was racing perilously. But now there 
was no help for it; he must talk, say something — any- 
thing. And with a pitiful assumption of composure he 
delivered himself of this remarkable sentence: 

"I am afraid that we shall soon have snow.*' 

The Duchess raised her eyebrows. **Yes," she said, 
gravely, **it is highly probable." 

Sulian felt his brain reeling. "Are you going to re- 
main at Lauv^k all winter?" he ventured, with sudden 
daring. 

"Yes, certainly; I have a horror for any other place 

than my forests." 

He took a deep breath, and began anew. **I should 
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think that you would find it ... a little ... a little sad," 
he murmured. 

"Sad! Oh, not in the least. Lauv^ok is anything but 
sad, summer or winter; and» moreover, I have so much 
to do that I never find time to be lonely.*' 

"That is a great gift,*' he hazarded, playing absent- 
mindedly with the edge of the lace tea-cloth. 

"A manly gift," she suggested, with a little laugh. 
"Women understand living in the country only when they 
can be surrounded by all the pleasures of fashionable 
villeggiatura, and therefore miss all the real charm of 
country life. I never could understand the amusement 
one derives from being perpetually forced to entertain — 
or to be entertained, which is much worse yet. Fancy 
having to change from one toilette to the other all day 
long! And then that eternal small talk about matters 
possessing no interest whatsoever: jabber, jabber, jabber, 
from morning till noon, and noon till night! It passes 
understanding. ' ' 

"Well," Sulian returned, meditatively, "it is natural 
that one should forget the world in such a kingdom as 
yours." And he glanced significantly around him, letting 
his eyes rest finally on the bookcases, with their treasures 
of ancient and almost unique volumes. Delighted to 
see him gradually losing something of his painful shy- 
ness, she rose, and, taking from her chatelaine a small 
enamelled key, tmlocked a particularly strong case pro- 
vided with inside curtains of thick silk, matching the 
furniture. 

"Have you ever seen my collection of hour-books and 
missals?" she asked, bringing out a silver box, which 
she proceeded to open. It contained a rare and wonder- 
ful HorcB beaUB Maria Virginis in a fifteenth - century 

binding of goffered gold, and every vellum page was a 
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masterpiece of Gothic lettering and exquisite illiunination. 
Indeed, there were over sixty miniatures on diapered or 
flat backgrounds, so delicately and brilliantly executed 
that Sulian, who loved such things, caught his breath 
once or twice as he bent over them. 

**Ah yes,** said Tiphaine, on conversation bent, ** those 
were artists. They knew how to make durable the de- 
Ucious flowers of their imaginings. Look at these colors, 
soft and brilliant as though painted but yesterday. 
Modem inventions — they call them improvements, I be- 
lieve — had not come to destroy art as yet. In the days 
when this was done" — and she pointed to a group of 
angels framed in lifelike blossoms of infinite beauty — 
** every illuminator had his secrets, you know. Some of 
them are known to-day, but are too costly and too com- 
plex to appeal to people always in a hurry, eager only to 
achieve an approximate result. This blue here, shading 
into light emerald, was prepared from the buds of irises 
after long and difiicult macerations; that lustrous black 
tmderscoring the minute tendrils of turquoise that form 
the outer border, was made by calcining the harder shoots 
of muscatel grapevines. They used to powder valuable 
gems too for the manufacture of mediums, lapis-lazuli 
and rose-coral being only the cheapest and commonest 
employed." 

Sulian was looking at her, frankly amazed. **You 
know all that!*' he stated, rather than asked. "How 
deeply you must have studied.** 

She laughed. **I know quite a little about illumina- 
tion, because it always interested me to find out how 
those clever monks succeeded in retaining the full value 
of their tints without once committing the mistake of 
using glaring contrasts.*' She put down the Hotcb, and 
extracting from its sumptuous case an equally marvellous 
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missal of a yet earlier epoch, turned a few pages, and 
handed the open book to him: **Did you ever see," she 
asked, "anything like this?** 

It was an Annunciation of such perfect execution that 
words of praise would have seemed absurd, and Sulian 
wisely remained silent. His eyes alone spoke eloquently 
as they lingered on the dusky Oriental interior, with the 
astonishingly youthful figure of Mary detached in pure 
light from the warm brown of the background the Angel, 
beautiful with a beauty that had in it nothing effemi- 
nate or puerile, outlined with incomparable magnificence 
against the deep sapphire blue of the nocturnal sky of 
Palestine. 

Silently still and reverently he closed the cover — ^an- 
other marvel set in pale, almost white, gold eyeletted with 
rubies. "This looks," he said at last, **as if it might 
have been the work of Jacquemart de Hesdin." 

It was her turn to stare. "You seem to have a certain 
amount of knowledge on the subject yourself!" she ex- 
claimed, well pleased. 

"Oh, I have read Raoul Glaubert a little," he admitted, 
reluctantly. 

She laughed. "Saint Odillon and Pierre le V^^able 
also perhaps? You may be as learned as a Benedictine, 
for all I know, and here was I preachifying to you like 
an old pedant, and you obligingly admiring my science!" 

The ice seemed for once broken between them, for he 
actually responded in as gay and light-hearted a manner 
as she herself had done. 

"No, no!** he expostulated; "I am an absolute igno- 
ramus, but I have a fancy for these things. Somehow 
or other, modem books do not amuse me very much 
as a rule. Grandmother says that I am an incorrigible 

dreamer.*' 
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"Ah, but that is splendid! A dreamer! That means 
that you possess the golden key of a paradise where ref- 
uge is always to be found from life's harshness. That is 
the real meaning of sanctuary — to escape from all these 
evils by the Ivory Gate!" 

**Yes," he said, slowly, "that is extremely true, but I 
would never have thought of putting it just like that." 

He gave a little nod, and looked past her towards the 
flower-filled window, with deep, reflective eyes. 

**And if dreams never materialize?" he said, very low, 
with a curious speculative gravity. 

"That could not prevent the happiness they bring." 

"Even if one has to go all through life dreaming 
only?" 

"One could still be happy." 

"Even," he persisted, "when youth had gone, and 
disappointments had come, and one still remained — alone 
. . . alone with the dreams?" 

Tiphaine turned suddenly and looked at him wjth an 
odd little laugh, and a suspicious moisture in her eyes 
that the waning afternoon light perhaps prevented him 
from seeing. 

"And why alone ?" she asked. "Need dreams be lone- 
ly always? I would have thought otherwise." 

He started. "The dreamers, you know, might be on 
opposite sides of the world." 

"Distance would not matter at all." The words were 
said very deliberately and quietly. 

"You are right," he said, "distance cannot matter at 
all." 

Rising as he spoke, he took her hand, and lifted it to 
his lips. 

"Good-bye, Madame," and using the ancient Breton 

form of leave-taking, which includes the ever-present 
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Ouardian Angel, he added: "May Grod be with you and 
with your Guide." 

Her profile, pure and almost painfully ideal, was all he 
could see as he glanced back once from the threshold; 
in a last flash he noted the slim straightness of the figure, 
the firm poise of the head, and the extraordinary self- 
repression of the whole attitude. Then he closed the 
doon What he had not seen, however, was her sudden 
paleness, the color receding even from her lips, npr could 
he know that at the soft sound of that closing panel a 
sudden blank sense of utter vacancy had made her slip 
quickly into the nearest chair. 

"This won't do in the least,*' she murmured, after a 
little while. There was something striking in that per- 
sistent calm. She drew a long, uneven breath, and rose 
to her feet, looking towards the door. 

Gwif was standing at her side, his left ear on duty, his 
faithful eyes luminous with nearly human comprehension. 
"Call him back!'* they seemed to urge. But Tiphaine 
remained motionless. 



CHAPTER XIH 

Oh, climb! oh, climb I where over Time his dial-hours displayed, 
Chir Conclave of the Ages holds in shored and timbered shade! 
Where round our cowls the ravin-fowls scream out their spite and 

scorn, 
Flapping the mediaeval dust on fledglings newly bom! 

Hence have the generations heard along their endless march 
How small the bound of earthly ground, how vast the vatilting 

arch — 
Immortal voices! (Swing, oh! swing.'till with your groaning trees 
The slanted louvers shatter to your thtmdering harmonies!) 

For low or loud our hearts are bowed before the Prince of Day, 
(Swing, till your leaping joy resounds in valleys far away!). 
To Whom amid the Cherubim oiu* homage soars and swells; 
Hearken on high our ttmeftil cry, the fealty of the bells! 

The Song of the Bells.— U. M. 

**I AM really," Tiphaine was thinking within herself, 
**a singularly stupid woman.'* Alone awake in the huge 
Chateau, and separated by an endless succession of rooms, 
galleries and salons from her forty sleeping servants, she 
was patiently awaiting the Hermit's signal, an open book 
on her lap, and her 'little feet crossed upon the back of 
Gwif , who lay at full length dozing before the fire. The 
sorrow that Sulian's departure had caused her was a sur- 
prise, and not an agreeable one. She had lately been 
fully aware of the yoimg sailor's love, and had tried to 
make him understand, as gently as she could, the impossi-^ 

bility of a second marriage; but of the nature of her own 
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feelings in the matter she had until that afternoon been 
utterly ignorant. 

"What in the world can attract me in him ?'* she mused 
on, her gray eyes fixed imseeingly upon the little dancing 
flames licking the heavy logs. "He is good-looking, cer- 
tainly. But as to the rest!" She drummed for a moment 
upon the pages of the book with angry fingers. "Good- 
looking, brusque, stubborn, serious to an insufferable 
degree, and wholly absorbed by the most exacting of 
professions. A fine hero for a romance!" And with 
the mockery she so often turned against herself, she 
thought on, "I am in a nice situation if I do not at once 
put a stop to all this nonsense! Lovesickness and Ti- 
phaine de Lauv^ok don't go together ... it does not suit 
her style of beauty!" 

She glanced at the clock, rose, and crossing over to her 
dressing-room, rapidly changed her dinner -gown for a 
severely plain white cloth peignoir that made her look 
almost childish, especially since in her sudden hurry she 
had so disarranged her hair that, fearing to keep the Her- 
mit waiting should he arrive while she was setting it in 
order, she simply snatched out all the tortoise-shell forks 
still confining the shining mass, and allowed it to fall 
down her back in two long, loose-twisted cables. 

"There!" she said aloud; and suddenly catching sight 
of herself in one of the tall pier-glasses that almost lined 
the walls, gave a ftmny little laugh. "Lovesickness! No 
indeed! It would not suit the least little bit." 

Still, her heart was very sore as she returned to Gwif 
and the fireside, and tried to resume her reading. Cold- 
ness, stubbornness, brusqueness, and the rest ? What did 
it matter since she — liked him — like that? And that she 
did she could no longer doubt. Too young? Yes; her 

matronly twenty-two years looked pityingly down upon 
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Sulian's boyish twenty-three. A midshipman only a few 
months agol One of those unimportant lads that the 
Admiral had patted on the cheek when desirous to show 
approval of a well-accomplished task, and to whom she, 
"Madame TAmirale,** had been a personage of such in- 
describable grandeur. Pshaw! What pitiful and ridicu- 
lous folly it all was! 

At that instant the signal she had been awaiting came 
floating up through the window of the adjoining library, 
which she had purposely left slightly open. She ran to 
it, threw it wide, and, leaning out, showed herself against 
the veiled light of the lamps; then catching up a fleecy 
white scarf and a little dark-lantern standing in readi- 
ness upon a table, she hastened from the room. 

Her apartments were close to the head of the main 
staircase — a double-branched and montimental affair up 
which a four-in-haiid might easily have been driven — 
and the rays of a moon that had risen late and was shin- 
ing full upon the enormous stained - glass dome above 
made it easily possible for her to find her way without 
pushing back the slides of her lantern. Silent as a shad- 
ow she ran down the left flight to the great hall, where 
behind a tapestry the little door of a long, narrow corridor 
leading to the chapel was concealed. This was a sort 
of private way used by none but the Ch^telains them- 
selves, and only on unusual occasions. Indeed, the little 
door was always locked, and Tiphaine closed it carefully 
behind her, even before pausing to open her light, for 
here it was pitchy dark. 

Now she flew on even more quickly, quite careless of 
noise, for she was in the heart of the enormously thick 
walls, and knew that by no possibility could she be heard 
by anybody, until she was confronted by a much-carved 
panelling that apparently afforded no passage. In the 
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middle of the central ornament, however, was a round 
wooden boss, and laying hold of this she pulled hard. 
The whole piece of woodwork, excepting a narrow jamb, 
swung slowly out upon a hidden hinge, leaving the en- 
trance free to the chapel. 

The "Little Church of Lauv6ok," as the forest-dwellers 
call it, is a pure marvel of Gothic architecture. Not very 
large, its admirable proportions convey the impression of 
spaciousness, and to-night, lighted only by two altar 
lamps and the tinted moonbeams filtering through the 
great rose -window, it seemed really immense. Some 
one has said that the wealth and magnificence lavished 
upon churches in the Middle Ages were important factors 
in the progress of Europe, both artistic and social. Meas- 
ured by such standards, Brittany should rank high, for 
these "factors'* are still at work there in a degree quite 
disproportionate to the traditional poverty of that rug- 
ged comer of the world. There the people are untiring 
in their efforts to embellish their places of worship, for 
they assert that a lack of beautiful surroundings "wounds 
the eyes of the angels.*' They wish the Almighty to 
have the finest that they can give, those simple-minded 
folk, and the evidences of this feeling always render 
peculiarly touching even the poorest of their village 
churches. So must the lords of Lauv6ok have always 
thought and felt, like the true Bretons they were; for 
their place of prayer is a bizarre and delicious memorial 
of generations past, to whose beauty each and every one 
has contributed — a missal illtuninated by many patient 
centuries. The heavy pillars surrounding the nave are 
works of astonishing patience and taste, with their com- 
plicated and delicate sculptures of blossoms and fruits 
framing the figures of Saints, their capitals displaying 

the Fleur-de-Lys of France and the Ermine of Brittany 
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again and again amid a puzzling confusion of sacred 
symbols and heraldic insignia. More than one of the 
emblazoned shields bearing the arms of the Lauvioks 
and of the families with which they have intermarried 
carry one back to crusading days, while several of 
the faded banners that droop their embroidered folds 
above the carved oaken stalls flanking the high altar 
are even more ancient still, lending by their presence 
a mystery and weight to the incense - breathing si- 
lence. 

Threading her way between the pillars, Tiphaine reached 
a lateral door, and, unbolting it with her strong little hands, 
stood face to face with the tall figure of the Hermit, who 
without a word stepped past her from the shadow of the 
porch into the chapel. 

**You had better wait for me here," he said, as soon as 
the door was once more bolted; **to climb the spire in this 
dark and cold is no pleasant undertaking." 

But Tiphaine would not listen to this. Her curiosity 
was aroused, she admitted, and seeing the futility of 
argimient, her companion led the way to the foot of the 
organ-loft, behind which the bright light of the lantern 
fell upon the first steps of a very steep and narrow stair- 
case, winding up and up, and still up, in dizzy corkscrew 
fashion. Slowly but steadily they ascended, fanned by 
puffs of cold air from the barbicans piercing the tower 
at regular intervals, and chilled by bitter continuous cur- 
rents that far above were murmuring resistlessly, with a 
sound like some gigantic JEolian harp, through the 
granite lacework of the spire. 

**Brrrr ...!** the Hermit said, over his shoulder. **It 
isn't warm here I Are you sure you are not imprudent 
to expose yourself like this?" 

Tiphaine looked up at him and laughed. 
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"I never catch cold," she declared. "And, moreover, 
I am snugly dressed. But aren't we there yet?" 

"Yes, this seems to be the end," he replied, and step- 
ping suddenly to one side, disclosed an iron gate which 
his broad shoulders had hidden from view, Fortimately 
this was not locked, but merely latched, and in another 
moment the two seekers after knowledge were standing 
side by side upon a wooden ledge above a void — the mid- 
way curb of a double pit of darkness, one yawning be- 
neath their feet, the other blackly inverted above their 
heads. This was about half-way up the spire, and as 
bending forward the Hermit flashed the lantern to and 
fro, a veritable forest of enormous cross-beams and in- 
tersecting timbers, bound together by screw-heads and 
bolts as big as the fist, came into view, looking somehow 
or other remarkably wicked and mysterious. 

Tiph^ne, to whom vertigo was imknown, peered ea- 
gerly downward, and in a few seconds discerned imme- 
diately beneath her the dim shapes of several huge 
bells, hanging from formidable iron-clamped girders, their 
bronze skirts waved with shivering reflections from the 
sharp rays of the lantern. Looking up once more, she 
saw that above, as below, hung bells, smaller ones, into 
which she glanced curiously, noticing the golden gleam 
left in circling bands by the ponderous tongues striking 
against their sonorous metal year after year. On the 
lips of several of these shone lettering in high relief, sur- 
mounted by episcopal or heraldic ciphers and crowns, 
which, however, at that distance could not clearly be 
read. 

"Wonderfult" she said, turning to look for the Her- 
mit; but he was nowhere to be seen, and searching the 
surrounding gloom she called him anxiously. The noise 
of the wind whistling through the pent-house boards of 
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thfe abat-vents was deafening, and she repeated the call 
several times before her companion at last emerged from 
behind a projection in the masonry and joined her. 

"Hold the lantern steady a moment," he said, shortly. 
**I must consult this writing before proceeding any far- 
ther." 

They formed a strange group as they stood side by side 
on the ledge, he in his monkish robes, she slim and ghost- 
like in white, with the fluttering ends of the scarf wound 
about her head floating wing-fashion behind her. The 
sight, as she remarked laughingly, would have frightened 
into fits any unwarned person happening suddenly upon 
the scene. 

"Let me see," the Hermit was muttering, hastily fol- 
lowing with one finger along the small roll of parchment 
held tightly in one hand. "Let me see! Symbolism . . . 
hm . . . de Campanis . . . de Tintinnabulis . . . Angelo 
Rocca. Ah! Here it is! One, two, three " — ^he raised his 
eyes searchingly, continuing to cotmt the while — "four, 
five, six, seven. . . . Yes, the seventh bell from the left; 
that's the one we want. But how the mischief am I to 
reaqh it?" 

"Oh!" Tiphaine cried, "you are not going to attempt 
such a thing, are you?" 

"That is what I came here to do," was the calm reply. 
"The only puzzle is to find a way. Please sit down here 
and let me have the lantern. The ringers must have 
means of access to all the bells. How do they get up 
there? Have you any idea?" 

"Naturally not. Those smaller bells and the carillon 
have not been in use for ever so many years. Our accord- 
ant is an old man now, and far too feeble ever to use the 
pedals. Fancy his having to vault on to the bridges up 
there, and hang above the Pit! No. He doesn't even 
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climb the tower any more. He merely sets the biggest 
bell down there in motion by the rope you can just see 
swinging in the wind." 

The Hermit was frowning perplexedly. * * Never mind , ' * 
he said, brusquely. **Sit down here in the shelter of that 
comer and wait!*' 

"But if you fall!" she exclaimed really frightened now. 

"I'm not going to!" he assured her, and, picking up the 
lantern, walked quickly away. 

Tiphaine followed anxiously the dancing lights cast 
upon the rough granite by the moving lantern, but soon 
these lengthened, paled, diminished to the vanishing- 
point, and disappeared, leaving her in total darkness. 
The Hermit, it was clear, was climbing to the higher floor 
of the tower, where was the upper margin of that gloomy 
well. She herself had once been as far, but in broad day- 
light, which made the expedition a mere joke compared 
to this, and yet she remembered the disagreeable im- 
pression produced upon her then by that yawning cavity, 
all rustling with uncouth soimds, and could not help 
shuddering a little, all alone there in the blackness and 
the cold. She was leaning against the wall, well within 
an angle, and immediately below one of the abat- vents, 
wondering how long she would have to wait, when sud- 
denly the noise of some soft heavy weight falling against 
the rattling pent-house boards was followed by a suc- 
cession of nerve-shaking cries. 

"Blessed Mother of God! What was that.?" Tiphaine 

whispered, repressing a startled shriek with the greatest 

difficulty. In a second though she remembered the rooks 

that generation after generation had made their home 

in the stone traceries of the upper spire. "It's the light 

that frightens them," she said, aloud, to reassure herself, 

although her voice, in the increasing turmoil of the wind, 
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cotdd not even reach her own ears. Wild flappings of 
wings and harsh screams could now be heard in all direc- 
tions, and she suddenly thought of the old saying, "When 
rooks and ravens fly after midnight around a moonlit 
church spire, it is because a sacrilegious theft is about 
to be committed," wondering vaguely whether the Her- 
mit's present undertaking could be classified as such. 
To rob a bell of its secrets is not, strictly speaking, a crime, 
she mused, and fell to waiting again with what patience 
she could. By a lucky chance there was a repeater watch 
on one of her bracelets, and she began to press the little 
spring at regular intervals to find out if another quarter 
of an hour had mercifully been added to that slow skein 
of minutes winding the cocoon of Time, but even of this 
she soon tired, and wearily closed her eyes. 

When after a little while she opened them again, she 
gave an exclamation of joy, for right in front of her, a 
few yards above, there was a pattern of strong light 
and shade, the shapes of many bells and of their sup- 
porting timbers, imprinted with extreme clearness on 
^ the opposite wall. Immediately the shadows began to 
march downward, from right to left. The Hermit must 
be climbing within the well, and guided by the slowly 
pulsating glow she approached the edge and craned her 
head upward. Truly curious experiences were crowd- 
ing upon her, she thought, as her straining eyes took in 
the extraordinary sight unfolded there. Stretched at 
full length upon one of the cross-beams under-pinning a 
broad girder lay the Hermit, his robe gathered closely 
about his middle by its silken cord, one hand clasping 
a thick cramp-iron, the other moving the lantern slowly 
from side to side. The head and face thus lighted from 
below were startlingly grim and determined — a warrior's 
face, that to Tiphaine seemed like a survival from other 
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and stronger ages. Fascinated, she watched the motion 
of the arm until it stopped, and the white lantern rays 
remained focussed upon some dim-gleaming concave sur- 
face — ^the interior of a bell, she thought; and then care- 
fully but without the least hesitation the tall figure raised 
itself, first to a kneeling, then to an erect posture, the 
head and shoulders bathed in a nimbus of light slowly 
disappearing within what now defined itself tmmistak- 
ably as one of the larger bells. 

Poised like this, with half of his body concealed by the 
great bronze caljrx, from which a dazzling white radi- 
ance fringed away on every side like glittering gauze, the 
searcher seemed a shape portentous and imhuman, and 
the quest itself one of those challenges to Providence 
that partake of the sin of the Angels. 

Bending far out over the pit, Tiphaine entirely forgot 
the danger of such a position, for her whole attention 
was riveted upon the Hermit's doings. He seemed to her 
to remain unconscionably long inside the bell — though 
perhaps it was only a few minutes— and it was with a 
deep sigh of relief that she at last saw him emerge from 
the gigantic extinguisher and creep step by step along 
the beam. Once again the light fluctuated, grew fainter, 
and vanished. Afraid to move, for she was still on the 
very brink of the well, she fell once more to counting the 
seconds, and sooner than she had expected the light re- 
appeared, and the Hermit, calm as ever, stood beside her. 

**You gave me a fright!*' she said, reproachfully, feel- 
ing more shaken now that all danger was past than she 
had done while it lasted. 

* * Ikam sorry , * ' he apologized ; * ' you see , you would come ! ' * 

"Yes, and I do not regret having done so, although it 
has been a rather grewsome ordeal. You are a brave 
man, my friend." 
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He shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. **Qui ne 
risque rien, n'a rien, you know; and if my quest has not 
been crowned with extraordinary success it has not been 
utterly vain." 

**0h! did you really discover something?" she asked, 
eagerly, her face alight with pleasure and curiosity. * * Tell 
me quick!" 

**What a baby you are, Tiphaine!" he said, with his 
grim smile. ** Surely you do not expect me to keep you 
here in this biting wind a moment longer than absolutely 
necessary. Let us go down to the church at least ... in 
any case, I have work to do there too." 

Reluctantly obedient, she followed him down the end- 
less flight, tempted at every step to push at the broad 
shoulders that almost filled the narrow space between 
the solid walls, and as soon as the bottom was reached 
she snatched the lantern from him, planted herself firmly 
by the baptistery, and declined to move until he had told 
her. 

** You are not reasonable," he chided. **Cold and tired 
as you must be, you should run home to bed, and let me 
finish here quietly by myself." 

**0h, do go on! Don't keep me waiting. I'm neither 
tired nor cold. Do speak, please!" And seizing his broad 
sleeve she tugged irritably at it. 

**As you will," he said, with a sudden desire to laugh 
. . . she looked about ten years old in her eagerness. 
**Well, then, as you may have seen, I foimd the famous 
St. Sezny bell — not without trouble, I confess — and 
inside, away up in what is technically called the 'brain- 
pan,* I came upon two very curious Latin inscriptions. 
Now, first of all, Latin or other mottoes are never en- 
graved there, but outside upon the lip, and this in itself 

is strange." 
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**Yes, yes; but what were those inscriptions?" she 
urged, afraid to see him launch forth in some scientific 
disquisition. 

'*I'm coming to that," he said, with an amused glance. 
"On the right side are the words: 

***Quis dcBtnones timet maleficos, ferat Hie super car amethystum 
Lauv^ci.* 

" On the left: 

" ' Ad arientem quinquCt ad septenirionem quaUuor^ sub cruce farni- 
cis : quaerite,* 

"You know Latin. Now what do you think of that?" 
And once more he slowly repeated the two sentences. 

"Let him who fears evil spirits wear the amethyst of 
Lauv^ok upon his heart. . . . Five to the east, four to the 
north, beneath the cross of the vault, search," she trans- 
lated, her dark eyebrows working in perplexity. "What 
does it mean?" 

"Just what I want to know," he replied. "And to 
begin with, have you any knowledge of an amethyst of 
Lauv^ok?" 

"Yes, certainly. It is a beautiful old jewel — *a gem of 
Archbishops,* as it is described in our inventory of heir- 
looms." 

"Where is it?" 

"In my bedroom safe, with all the rest; but I haven't 
opened its case for years." 

"So far so good. Please find that amethyst to-night, 
and . . . by-the-way, is it set so that you can wear it im- 
mediately?" 

"Yes . . . it's rather large and splendid, but I can hide 

it beneath my dress, if you absolutely wish me to do so." 

"I do — ^it can do no harm at any rate. And now as to 
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the second inscription, it strikes me that the solution of 
that is to be obtained somewhere beneath our feet, since 
'fornix* would seem to mean the crypt. Have you a 
watch with you?*' 

** Mercy! It's four o'clock," Tiphaine cried, glancing 
at her bracelet, **and the servants are up at five." 

** Precisely! So there is no time for further investiga- 
tion now. To-morrow night I will come as I did this 
evening, and we will go further into the matter. Mean- 
while, go and take a long sleep, and remember that I am 
watching over you." 

"You are, indeed," she said, affectionately. "I won't 
attempt to thank you, since you do not like it; but don't 
think I am ungrateful." 

"There is nothing to be grateftd for,"^ he interrupted. 
**I am personally interested in this affair, which presents 
many absorbing features. Now good-[,night, and don't 
forget the amethyst.'* 

And so they parted, each carrying away the hope of 
a ray of light upon deep darkness, which they trusted 
would not pass away and leave the shadows even deeper 
by comparison. 



CHAPTER XIV 

Black silence-breaker, bird whose sudden cry 

Is brother in loneliness to the winds, when all 
The stillness shattered from thy flight on high 

Smooths and retumeth softly on the call; 
Most like a rapid art thou in the flow 

Calm of a wood-stream, flecked with shade and shine, 
Lending above the level and below 

Sotmd, and white foam, and grace of waving line. 
Not with the "voice of Care" but with the tongue 

Of the wide heaven thou speakest far and near. 
Notes that harsh pipes Pandean might have sung 

Set to the varying burden of the year. 
Thou heraldest the dawn; at even gray 
Thy mellow discords sweetly close the day. 

The Crow. — M. M. 

With almost feverish haste Tiphaine regained her 
room. She would have been scarcely human had she 
not been in a hurry to view the famous amethyst after so 
romantic a recommendation of its powers, and scarcely 
allowing herself time to remove the warm scarf from her 
head and shoulders, she crossed over to a comer where 
a heavy iron safe concealed within an outer shell of ex- 
qtiisitely carved and inlaid sandal-wood stood clamped 
to the floor. 

In a moment the ponderous, fire-proof door had swung 

back, and she was tumbling the velvet cases within upon 

the carpet, some of them opening as they fell, so that 

sparks of dazzling white, of fiery red, of living green or 

dusky blue, flashed past her eyes tmheeded. 
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At last from a recess at the back of the last drawer she 
drew a square morocco box, much worn with age, and 
looking, by comparison with all the other dainty Serins, 
like a beggar among princes ; but as she pressed the spring 
and the lid flew back, a little exclamation of pleasure 
escaped her. As she had told the Hermit, she had not 
set eyes upon this particular jewel for years, and its 
extraordinary beauty came as a complete surprise. She 
loved jewels — not for the vain pleasure of adorning her 
beauty with them, but on their own accotmt, for their 
loveliness, not her own — ^but she had so many that often 
she would nearly forget that she possessed this or that 
particular one tmtil she came upon it by chance in play- 
ing with them. As to the amethyst — a somewhat serious 
and dignified gem for her youth — she had had tmtil that 
minute but a vague remembrance of it. 

"And they rank as secondary gems only!" she thought, 
fascinated by the marvellously clear and flawless stone, 
lucent, serene, and velvety as though it might be soft to 
the touch. It was heart-shaped and very large — as big 
as a walnut — and of a depth of color rarely fotmd allied 
with so great a vividness and sparkle. Moreover, even 
here in the artificial light it lost nothing of its splendor, 
and did not turn black, as most deep-hued amethysts do. 
The setting was equally rare, a twist of admirably deli- 
cate branches of oak, pine, and broom, that cltmg lovingly 
about the violet wonder within, terminating at the top 
in a tiger-like goblin's head, with oak-leaf ears, and a 
most sardonic grin on its lifted lips. The antique gold 
was very pale and pure, almost frosty, and so was the 
massive chain from which it htmg. 

"Jewels certainly have a life of their own," mused 
Tiphaine, sitting on the carpet f surrounded by her treas- 
ures, and holding the great amethyst in her hand. **An 
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intense and mysterious vitality that cannot be doubted. 
Why, then, should they not have power and influence 
also? How many will believe it, though, in spite of 
the recent scientific discoveries pointing in that direo* 
tion!" • 

She decided to humor the Hermit's whim, and, slipping 
the chain over her head, hastened to replace the Serins 
on their respective shelves; then, scrambling to her feet, 
went to her dressing-room, took her bath, and prepared 
for bed. 

She was not sleepy in spite of the long vigil and unusual 
fatigue she had undergone, and remained for a time with 
her cheek resting on her hand, thinking. At last drowsi- 
ness overcame her, and as she lay there with half-shut 
eyes, the azure and argent of her room, faintly visible 
in the djdng light of the fire and of the shaded veilleuse, 
melted slowly into wider, darker blue, waved with brighter 
silver. Little by little the colors flowed to lucency and 
clearness, with a sense of great depths and spaces, and 
she felt that her body was losing weight, and that she 
was floating easily and deliciously above the world. Far 
below her a boundless ocean was rocking its smooth hills 
of indigo, sprinkled it seemed with silver dust, each sep- 
arate mote shaped like a tiny star, while overhead and 
all around other similar constellations and galaxies great 
and small swarmed busily beneath the luminous velvet 
vault. 

There was no shadow of fear in Tiphaine; a wonderful 

lightness and happiness were hers, and luxuriously she 

spread her arms to meet the caress of the soft breeze 

that stirred the sapphire dusk. There was no land in 

sight anywhere, no sign of life, save when once or twice 

some huge bird passed close to her on sailing wings — so 

close that ^he could have touched it had she extended 
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her hand — and scarcely any sound excepting the soft 
crush and bruise of the watery hills down there, sliding 
one over the other. At last from the uttermost limits 
of the vague horizon a ray of light pencilled itself upon 
the heaving sea, and wth the swiftness of thought a 
great white battle-ship — turret and barbette and fighting- 
top — shot straight as an arrow from shoulder to shoulder 
of the waves. The glistening decks were no hinderance 
to Tiph2une*s gaze, for wherever she looked a pathway 
for her vision dissolved itself, filmily as through a mist, 
and presently she could see through them into the en- 
sign's ward-room, could clearly distinguish the minutest 
detail down to the gold -lace upon the tmiforms of the 
two or three officers reading or writing at the table. In 
the farthest comer she recognized SuUan, although his 
head was bowed upon his folded arms and he was ap- 
parently asleep. One foot tucked under him, he half lay, 
half sat on a broad divan, and beside him his cap with 
its dainty golden anchor had fallen. Quick as a flash 
Tiphaine dipped downward. She was holding one of 
Madame de Kerdonniz's long spikes of foxglove now, and 
without the slightest difficulty she lightly touched the 
short golden curls' gleaming beneath the electrics. The 
sleeper stirred a little, caught with unconscious swiftness 
at the flower-laden wand, and held it tight while the great 
ship slowed to the tension and rocked in the luminous 
trough of her own wake. It seemed to Tiph^ne as 
though she were at that minute called upon to make her 
choice, and with a little laugh she dropped the foxglove, 
giving the unconscious sleeper the victory. Released, the 
great iron-clad went forward with a leap, gained speed, 
and in a flash of brilliant whiteness disappeared behind 
the blue veils of night, leaving the watcher to open wide, 
startled eyes upon total darkness, for the fire on the 
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broad hearth had stink to a pile of gray ashes, and the 
night-light had gone out. 

But no, the darkness was not complete, for here upon 
her breast was a pool of purple phosphorescent light! 
With an exclamation of surprise she raised herself on one 
elbow, and gazed intently at it, wondering if she were 
still asleep. Almost timidly her fingers explored the 
glow, and touched the amethyst, warm above her heart. 
Had some unseen, needle-like ray pierced and illtmiinated 
the gem, or did it, like Heraclea's ruby and Astarte's, 
shine in the sunless hours, a flame without the aid of 
fire ? She must be asleep,. but to make sure that she was 
not she rose, and running to the nearest window threw 
back the thick curtains upon a marvellous sunrise. 

A few wisps of mist still hung here and there to the 
evergreens, beneath which a flight of bold-eyed black- 
birds scurried and chuckled over the sparkling lawn; to 
the right a few clusters of golden leaves still clinging to 
the branches of a group of beeches fluttered as if ready 
to take flight towards the primrose glory of the eastern 
sky. Crows cawed in the distance, and in spite of the 
cool briskness of the air many other birds were beginning 
to tune their notes for the coming day. Tiphaine, lis- 
tening to their chimipings, decided that after all it was 
good to be alive, and that, magic or no magic, she was 
not going to borrow trouble or brood over past alarms. 
Dreams, moreover, were, as she had told Sulian, marvel- 
lously pleasant things, and that made her wonder whether 
he too, perchance, had dreamed that night, and about 
what! 

For the succeeding hours she went free and untram- 
melled by foreboding or retrospection of a vexing nature, 
and it was only much later, when night had once more 

fallen, that those enemies began after a fashion to recapt. 
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lire her mind, while she waited, with what patience she 
might muster, for the Hermit's reappearance. 

Early in the afternoon she set off with Gwif across the 
motmtain towards Old Lauv^ok, an ancient square keep, 
green with age, surrounded by the ruins of what once 
had been the fortress defending the Lauv^ok Pass. A 
mere shell now of broken battlements and moss-cushioned 
walls, it was eminently picturesque and very interesting 
to Tiphaine, who never tired of wandering among those 
unroofed galleries and crumbling heaps of masonry. 

Half-way to the cliff whereon the ruin was enthroned, 
she came face to face with Koulm, disconsolate at the loss 
of his Fidus Achates, who hailed her from afar with 
shouts of absolute delight, for nothing, as he loudly pro- 
claimed, could have helped him over this first day of 
loneliness like a walk in company with his beloved 
Tiphaine. 

At a brisk pace they set off along the path which 
winds above the Eostik's rocky valley on the left, enjoy- 
ing the surging silence of the dense pine woods and the 
chill air that bespoke both the rapid advance of winter 
and the comparative altitude that they had reached. A 
few high-piled, flat-bottomed clouds were sliding slowly 
along the levels of the western horizon, but all the rest 
of the sky was a glittering dome of blue, and the atmos- 
phere was so clear that the two young people whiled 
away the time by making bets about the number of birds 
that would fly from the top of. a rookery on the edge of 
the opposite cliffs. They had good eyes, both of them. 

The last sharp turn in the path brought them to the 
foot of an overgrown and rain-channelled glacis, sur- 
mounted by a wall so broken that they had no difficulty 
in finding a gap through which to pass, and were soon 
standing amid a thicket of feathery juniper and fading 
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gorse over and underrun by immense quantities of black- 
berry vines, some of which in this sheltered spot still bore 
here and there clusters of froSt-bitten fruit. As Koulm 
followed his cousin through this tangle, he began to feel 
that it was not so difficult after all to throw off the dulness 
left by Sulian's departure; indeed, his regrets seemed no 
longer so absorbing, for he literally adored Tiphaine, and 
the pleasure of being with her was once more rousing his 
spirits to nonsense pitch. 

**I say, Phainik," he called out, "suppose we go back 
to Lauv^ok and steal a lot of provisions? We could 
camp in these ruins for days without any one being able 
to discover us." 

Tiphaine laughed. She too was in a mood to view the 
possibilities of Old Lauv^ok in a suitably romantic light, 
and beckoning dramatically she directed stealthy steps 
to a roofless quadrangle, once the guard-room of the fort. 

"A mystery, Koulm! A grewsome mystery!" Draw- 
ing aside the pendent branches of an opulent ivy, she 
pointed to the cracked stone flooring, where in an angle 
of the wall the regular succession of square slabs was in- 
terrupted by an oblong block some four feet in length, 
in the middle of which was a heavy ring that folded 
fludh with the floor-level into a circular groove. 

"That's funny,'* she said, in a puzzled tone. "Wheii 
I discovered it months ago it did not look quite like 
that." • 

The joints between the adjacent flags and this special, 
traplike affair were peculiarly neat and true, so that 
there had never been any room for the growth of moss; 
but it had suddenly occurred to Tiphaine that its out- 
line was more clearly defined than before, as if the im- 
palpable dust that sifts even into linear space had been 

disturbed. No other alteration — if alteration it waa— 
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appeared on the face of things. The grime of years lay 
thickly encrusted upon the great stone, and all over the 
enclosure the untrodden swaths of drifted leaves, the 
weeds and nettles that flourished unbroken upon the heaps 
of mouldering rubbish, bespoke a lengthy freedom from 
any human intrusion. 

Koulm, who did not seem to have heard her remark, 
strode over a heap of moss-grown rag-stones, and fell to 
examining the stone ring. **If you have a spark of poe- 
try left in you," he cried, gleefully, **you will instantly 
sunmion a force of men and have this thing raised. Think, 
PhJdnik, think, we may be on the verge of one of the 
world's greatest discoveries. Treasure, my dear woman 
—treasure of incalculable value may be found right here 
under our feet, not to mention subterranean passages of 
the greatest archaeological interest!*' 

Tiphaine was laughing no longer — the vaguest sugges- 
tion was only too apt to drag her unwilling thoughts 
back to Kalounnek; but Koulm, taking her silence for 
consent, rattled on enthusiastically: **Lord, how glad I 
am we came here to-day! This is what I call really an- 
cestral. Let's run back to Lauv^ok at once and bring 
some gardeners.*' 

**0h, don't be a fool, Koulm! Do you think that if 
this led to anything more than a mouldy cellar it would 
have remained untouched so long?" 

"Pshaw!" was the contemptuous answer. **I'm afraid 
I've overrated your love of adventure, Tiphaine. Here 
for once in a way, we find something really worth inves- 
tigating, and you talk of mouldy cellars! Why shouldn't 
this be over the oubliettes, for instance . . . oubliettes 
chock-a-block with skeletons. Let's have a go at them 
at any rate." 

"At the skeletons?" 
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**The skeletons, or any other nice, ghastly relic that 
may be herein concealed. What matters ? It '11 be huge 
fun." 

But suddenly Koulm noticed that her face was clouded, 
and his own joy was instantly chilled. "What's the 
trouble?" he asked, anxiously. **Have I been annoying 
you, Phainik.^" 

Tiphaine pulled herself together and dispelled the 
cloud. 

"Pained me — you?" she said, laughing. "How in the 
world could you have done that ? I was merely ponder- 
ing your weighty suggestion. LrCt's by all means have 
a go at the skeletons, since that's what you call it; but 
not being specially anxious to cover myself with ridicule, 
suppose we try whether this trap-door can be moved 
first?" 

Koulm regarded her himiorously. "Thanks for the 
compliment! It isn't every day that I'm expected to 
lift a ton or so of granite." 

"Why not, if that ton is balanced properly?" she re- 
torted, anxious only to re-establish the careless gayety 
of a few minutes ago. "A yotmg giant like you shotdd 
not be so faint-hearted. Have a try, anyhow!" 

"Don't dare me!" he began, and, bending, twisted his 
handkerchief around the ring and pulled. 

"Good Lord, Tiphaine, it's giving!" he gasped. The 
block, impelled by invisible forces, was rising with a lei- 
surely, even motion. 

Speechless with amazement, the young Duchess saw the 
whole mass lift slowly upon three heavy metal stanchions, 
and stop at last three feet or so from the ground, looking 
rather like some state canopy of the Stone Age. 

"Look! Look!" she cried, excitedly. "Look, Koulm 
flight of steps. Oh, isn't this splendid!" 
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In her childish delight her new-bom suspicions were 
entirely forgotten, while Koulm capered about the dark 
opening in the ground with yells of triumph that would 
have done credit to a Sioux brave on the war-path. 

"I'm going down! Come along, Koulm!" Tiphaine 
declared, making a move towards the first rough-hewn 
step. But here Koulm interposed. 

"Wait!" he exclaimed, curbing his own impatience in 
a most praiseworthy manner. "There might be foul air 
— ^mephitic gases, or whatever it is." 

"Nothing of the sort," she asserted. "Smell! It's as 
pure as can be — which, by-the-way , is a bit extraordinary," 
she added, stopping on the very brink to look back at 
him. 

"I don't like it much!" Koulm again interrupted. 
"Suppose when we are down there the trap falls? What 
then? We'd be in a nice mess!" 

"But how should it fall?" she asked, impatiently. 
"Can't you see that it's controlled by some mechanism 
or other that must be touched before it can be set in 
motion?" 

"I'm not so sure. At least let me go down first alone, 
and if something happens you can let me out, or call 
assistance; while if we are both down there, since no one 
knows even where we have gone, it's all up with us." 

Although only half convinced, and wholly exasperated 
by the delay, Tiphaine nevertheless could not but see 
the justice of this contention, and rather ungraciously 
consented to a trial trip by Koulm, who, doubling his long 
body between the canopy and the steps, immediately 
descended. 

"I say!" he cried, as soon as he had reached the bot- 
tom. "Here's ingenuity for you! These supports are 

made to run in flanged bronze grooves, and ... by Jove 
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. . . they are carefully greased, and as bright as a pair 
of new scissors! Wait a bit. Fm going to try and work 
the machinery from inside.*' 

**Take care!" she warned. But already the venture- 
some lad had laid hold of a sort of handle in the wall, 
and the great slab was coming down smoothly and noise- 
lessly, with an effect of great weight perfectly controlled. 
Indeed, it must have been a clever brain that centuries 
ago had devised this ingenious contrivance; for with 
just as much ease a reverse turn of the crank-handle 
raised the slab once more — greatly to Tiphaine's relief, 
for, as she explained afterwards, her heart had been 
beating somewhere in her throat throughout the ex- 
periment. 

**It*s all right!*' Koulm proclaimed. **You can come 
down now, and when you do Fve got something interest- 
ing to tell you." 

His excited voice rumbled up invitingly from the 
depths below, and Tiphaine, picking up her skirts with 
one hand, hastened to attempt the exceedingly steep 
stairs, down which she came **like a lamplighter," as 
Koulm admiringly declared. He was waiting for her at 
the entrance of a massively vaulted passage, thickly 
festooned with huge, grimy spiders* webs, and that looked 
in the dim light filtering from above as though it had 
been abandoned for a thousand years to the creeping 
life of the underworld. In contravention of this theory, 
however, Koulm silently pointed to a small lantern of 
obtrusively modern appearance depending from a bit of 
wood that had been wedged into a crevice of the stone- 
work. 

"Thoughtful on the part of the las't visitor, eh? Pity 

he didn't carry his courtesy to the point of leaving us 

some matches! Luckily I have some with me. Who 
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do you think our friend can be ? I wouldn't be a bit sur- 
prised now to come upon a complete counterfeiter's out- 
fit." 

It was not of counterfeiters that Tiphaine was think- 
ing, 

**Let*s go and see!" was all she said, while waiting for 
the wick of the shining little lantern to bum satisfac- 
torily. Her mind was a perfect whirl of conjecture. 

**I think rU close the trap," said Koulm. "Since we 
are evidently poaching upon somebody's preserves, it may 
be as well to hide our little game." 

*'Ye-es — " Tiphaine hesitated, balanced between pru- 
dence and her extreme aversion to being locked up in any 
place. This was one of her few weaknesses. 

**But certainly." And suiting the action to the words, 
Koulm let down ** the lid," as he called it, the slight grating 
of stone against stone preventing him from hearing a lit- 
tle gasp of dismay from his cousin. 

**Come along, miladi!" he continued, gayly, arming him- 
self with the lantern and passing in front of her; not in 
the least aware that she was already breathing quickly, 
like some one who has been too long imder water. 

The great antiquity of this subterranean way was evi- 
dent from the very outset. Cut from the rock for the 
most part, here and there it was carried through softer 
ground by sections of ponderous masonry, the thickness 
of which became visible where at long intervals funnel- 
shaped lateral recesses opened out, ending in stoutly 
barred air-holei3. 

**These must open in the cliff-face, Koulm, or else they 
would have been discovered long ago," said Tiphaine, 
still a little breathlessly, but gradually forgetting in the 
interest of exploration her dread of confined space. 

**You are right," he approved; **I was puzzling about 
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them. In any case, they are partly overgrown with creep- 
ers, for, look, you can see a handful of ivy leaves between 
those old rusty bars.** 

"What's more,'' she resumed, ** since these outlets 
must be two hundred feet, at least, above the valley, and 
a good twenty-five or thirty feet below the cliff-edge, 
they can't be particularly obvious." 

**Ah! those beggars knew how to build secret waj's!" 
he chuckled. **But what I want to know is not only 
where this leads to, but who sees fit to use it now, and 
for what purpose." 

Tiphaine did not answer. By this time she had pretty 
well made up her mind that the vaulted way had in the 
olden time been a hidden means of communication be- 
tween Lauv^ok Castle and the Fort also she felt pretty 
certain that it was Kalounnek who had discovered it, 
and was now using it for some purpose connected with the 
production of what in spite of hferself she still could not 
help calling his "phantasmagoria." lann's brother, how- 
ever, must not be put in possession of such knowledge. 
It was impossible to turn him back now, and yet at any 
moment the tunnel might open into the Castle vaults. 
What was to be done ? An agony of anxiety and inde- 
cision seized her. It seemed to her as though they had 
travelled for hours in the cobwebbed gloom, and several 
times she had been on the point of suggesting that they 
retrace their steps, when an exclamation from Koulm 
apprised her of a new discovery. 

"All otir trouble for nothing!" he cried, 'angrily, bring- 
ing up before a savage-looking gate, bristling with points 
and hooks and sharp protuberances of a chevaux-de-frise 
nature. "Isn't that enough to make one curse?" he 
grumbled, staring wrathfully at a lock thoroughly in keep- 
ing with this inhospitable portal: one of those patient, 
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complicated pieces of mediaeval iron-work that bafl3e any 
agency but that of gunpowder. 

Tiphaine breathed a fervent prayer for the rest of the 
locksmith's soul. 

"Who's got the key?" Koulm stormed, stamping upon 
the granite flooring. "Tell me that, Tiphaine, and I'll 
give you anything you like." 

"I do not know now, my good boy, but you may rest 
assured that before twenty-four hours I'll have found 
out!" And followed by the grumpiest person she had 
ever encountered — as she took care to infonH him — she 
hastily began to retrace her steps. 



CHAPTER XV • 

I^it by the moon, the lights that be 
Lapp'd in the sombre tracery, 
Though una waking, let below 
Pale-tinted ghosts of color flow 
Along the broad beam, silently. 

A misty rainbow thus set free 
From saint and seraph heraldry, 
Athwart the pavement creepeth slow, 
Lit by the moon. 

Aloft into a shadow-sea, 
Lift from that limpid witchery. 
The stately pillars, losing so 
Their shafts beyond that opal glow. 
That Wonder stirs, and Poetry, 
Lit by the moon. 

The Transept. — M. M. 

Kjilounnek's house, siillenly exhibiting its shuttered 
windows and mossy high porch to the main street of the 
village, was less forbidding on the other side. Indeed, 
from that point, with its slated dormer-window, its arched 
doorway, which one reached by means of a picturesque 
flight of stone steps, and the graceful creepers escalading 
its tall gables, it looked almost like one of the old hvmting 
pavilions still to be found scattered here and there in the 
forests of Brittany. The interior, too, was far more am- 
bitious, both in size and furnishings, than peasant dwell- 
ings generally are out Argoat-way, but this abnormal lux- 

uriousness was intended solely for the gratification of 
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Kalounnek himself, since nobody in the memory of man 
had ever been permitted to come further than the low- 
ceiled, brick-paved kitchen that gave upon the weed* 
grown yard. 

On the evening of Tiphaine's walk with Koulm to old 
Lauv^ok the bone-setter was staring intently into the 
fire burning upon the hearth of a little room at the back 
of the aforesaid kitchen. The fire, it is true, was well 
Worth looking at, for it was made of that particularly 
artistic combination, peat and pine-cones, and displayed 
blue and pink and brilliant mauve feathers of fiame that 
played hide-and-seek around a singularly fragrant core of 
gorgeously molten incandescence. The points of Kaloun- 
nek*s black sabots rested on the broad hearthstone, and 
he was leaning forward in his rush-bottomed arm-chair, 
stretching out lean, muscular hands towards the blaze, 
which gave him enough light to think by, since h6 had 
important things to brood over. Outside, night had 
fallen — a clear starry night, with a hint of frost in the aif , 
but allied to a velvetiness which reminded one that winter 
was not quite here yet. 

Left by the Duke with a difficidt problem to solve, and a 
yet more difficult task to accomplish, the longer the 
Sorcerer considered both commissions, the more com- 
plicated and puzzling they appeared. That by some 
means or other a person or persons as yet unknown had 
acquired a knowledge of his, Kalounnek's, doings was 
evidenced by an interference which had already been 
disorganizing, and threatened to become more do. This 
adverse influence must not only be identified, but broken 
also, and some plan by which this desirable aim might be 
attained was the solution of the problem. But to find it ? 
Notwithstanding all his agencies of forceful and evil 
potency, his control of many of the shrouded mysteries 
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of an unseen world, he could see no way to prevent this 
Unknown from setting at naught the wicked webs so 
skilfully drawn about Tiphaine. Moreover — and he 
ground his strong white teeth at the thought — ^he realized 
that in his struggle against forces the strength of which 
even he had no means of estimating, he had arrived at a 
point where to move in any direction became excessively 
dangerous. His keen face was looking strangely thin and 
sharp in the wavering firelight, and he began to clinch 
and unclinch his hands angrily. So often lately he had 
felt on the verge of success that this intolerable opposition 
maddened him. His very brain tingled with exasperation. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet with a fearful oath: 
** Coward! son of a dog! white-livered trembler!" he loudly 
apostrophized himself. **Am I to retreat now . . . now, 
because I am afraid, I, Bl^z Elalounnek, who have 
never yet given back before man or devil!" 

He lashed himself into a fury as he strode quickly up 
and down, blaspheming aloud all things that Bretons hold 
sacred. The visit of the worthy Recteur of Qu61vfez had 
been the bitterest blow dealt him by Tiphaine. Aged, 
feeble, simple of heart, this good priest was nevertheless 
a cause of dread even to such a powerful Diabolist as 
Kalounnek. (Was it not just such a one that Saint 
Augustine once sent to cleanse from the presence of haunt- 
ing Lfcmures a district of the Diocese of Hippo ? Had not 
Saint Cesaire done likewise on another and similar oc- 
casion?) Endowed with an extraordinary genius for in- 
vestigation, he had spent many years of his life delving 
and digging in the past, painfully adding fact by fact to 
his knowledge of hidden things — systematizing, organiz- 
ing, testing. And now he had been obliged to reckon 
among his antagonists a frail old man and a woman — al- 
most a child still. They dared to pit their miserable 
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strength against the Powers he commanded! It was past 
all endtirance! 

What he most dreaded was that the inert opposition 
which he had hitherto encoimtered should develop into a 
force actively and personally hostile to himself. Barriers 
and obstacles he knew, and had stirmotmted many, but 
never yet had he encoimtered the drawn sword. More 
than anything else, the thought that he might be van- 
quished had kept him raging in doubt and hesitation; but 
now his pride was up in arms, and his hatred of Tiphaine 
aiding, urged him to risk all for all in an attempt to con- 
quer both her and the Cur^ — ^yes, and the Hermit too, 
since the Hermit it must indubitably be who was crossing 
his path. 

In the silence of that exquisite night, enveloping his 
little house with silvered veils of blue, he resolved to drive 
the direst of all bargains with Hell. Against the attain- 
ment of his end no consideration any longer weighed. 
Once or twice more he paced the floor of beaten earth, 
muttering disconnected sentences; then, pausing suddenly, 
stooped, and with the point of his broad-bladed clasp- ' 
knife began to trace a wide circle around himself. With 
the deftness of long habit he drew without its circum- 
ference the symbolical figures which no evil spirit may 
overstep, and finally rose once more to inspect his com- 
pleted work. The fire was still burning brightly, and the 
strange design could be clearly distinguished in its shifting 
light. Carefully, slowly, calciilating every motion, Kaloun- 
nek crouched down on his haunches in the exact centre of 
the mystic ring, and from his lips there came the drone 
of words in a tongue that was neither French nor Breton. 
Gradually as minute followed minute all vestige of color 
fled from his cheeks and lips, his eyes became fixed in a 

ghastly, glassy stare, and his limbs stiffened like those of a 
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corpse. A great stillness fell: the mice were silent in the 
rafters; a cricket in the comer ceased to chirp; on the 
hearth the blue and mauve and rose-hued flames wavered, 
flattened down and died with Uttle ashy whispers, leaving 
the place in total darkness. 

4( ?i( * S|C 3|S ♦ ♦ 

4t ^ ^ 4c a|K 4s ♦ 

An hour later Kalounnek, bowed and staggering like a 
man utterly exhausted and forespent, crept slowly from 
the village, along the sandy forest road. He dragged 
himself from tree to tree, leaning heavily against each 
one as he reached it, and seeming to measure the distance 
to the next. Often he glanced backward as if in fear of 
some pursuer, with eyes that even in the darkness seemed 
to give evidence of the strong spirit bending the fagged 
body to its will. Little by little, as if revived by the 
cold night air, he began to regain strength and litheness, 
his shambling figure straightened, his pace quickened, and 
soon he was utterly changed — ^no fugitive, but one moving 
swiftly with set purpose to a definite end. Presently he 
left the road and struck out across the moimtain by one 
of the loneliest paths of those lonely woods, where even in 
broad day one may wander for weeks and never encounter 
a human being. In a few minutes he gained a favorite 
track, recognizable as such only by the narrow slit it 
made amid the high brushwood. There the ground was 
soft and mossy, and the roar of the swollen Eostik far 
below would have covered the tread of a dozen men 
walking on rock. All at once, however, this shadowed 
path opened into great spaces of moonlight upon an- 
other, that clung like a cornice to the very lip of the 
overhanging river-cliff, and here the sure-footed hill-man 
went forward at even greater speed, for he was now quite 
himself again and time was short. 
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At that same moment Tiphaine and the Hermit were 
talking together in the sacristy of the Castle chapel by 
the light of the moon, for the useful lantern, closely shut- 
tered, stood upon the ledge of a huge carven press con- 
taining sacred vestments that reached far up towards 
the ribbed shadows of the vaulting. 

*'I am absolutely convinced," Tiphaine was 8a5ring, 
**that this passage must lead somewhere beneath the 
Chateau, and that it is being used by ELalounnek for some 
unholy ptupose or other." 

**Yes," the Hermit admitted, "it seems probable, and 
yet the man is not a thief, so why should he introduce him- 
self here clandestinely, especially since — so far at least— ^ 
the manifestations of his power have taken place outside 
the walls." 

**You forget the ghosts that are supposed to have 
frightened the servants." 

For a few seconds the Hermit remained silent, absent- 
mindedly following with one finger the multi-colored 
patterns cast upon the table by the subdued rays that 
filtered through the painted window behind him. "No," 
he said at length. **I am not forgetting anything, but 
neither do I for one instant imagine that Kalounnek im- 
personated those apparitions." 

"You really believe that they existed ? . . . I mean that 
they were actual spirits?" 

"My dear Tiphaine," he replied, with some irritation, 

" I have already told you a dozen times that it is not wise 

to ask too many questions — especially," he added, more 

quietly, "of a man who, although an eager searcher after 

truthj is notwithstanding still far from being able to 

answer the simplest of them satisfactorily. In my 

opinion, Kalounnek is not a charlatan. He possessed 

Imowledge — miscellaneous and confused, but genuine 
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knowledge — ^without the shadow of a doubt. He belongs 
in that category of Diabolists who, having vowed them- 
selves of their own free will to the Powers of Darkness, in- 
variably find a violent end, either by stdcide or accident. 
They are rare, but there still exist a few beings of that 
species . . . and such are said to possess the master-words 
that raise the dead." 

**My dear good friend," Tiphaine cried, aghast, "surely, 
surely you do not believe that?" 

** I am not going to discuss the matter any further. We 
are here to investigate the crypt, and to the crypt we go 
now, since you continue to insist upon accompan5ring me. 
I regret this all the more, since a visit under such cir- 
cumstances to your husband's last resting-place cannot 
add to your happiness." 

**Why not?" she demanded, quickly. **Do you fancy 
that I ever think of Alar as imprisoned under that pon- 
derous presentment of himself below there?" and she 
tapped the mosaic floor with her foot. **No, no, Alar is 
nearer than that ... he was very fond of me, you know," 
she added, innocently, **and I often feel that he still 
watches over me." 

The Hermit turned and looked at her in surprise. "And 
it is you," he said, with gentle sarcasm, "who just now 
were so energetically doubting the spirit world." 

"The evil spirits only," she lamely protested, feeling 
that the contention was quite imtenable. 

"Indeed! Well, let's hope that you are right. But 
enough. of this. Time flies, and we have accomplished 
nothing. Let me, however, entreat you to be very silent 
and very prudent. If what we think is correct, Kalounnek 
may even now be somewhere about, and if he surprises us 
it would utterly demolish my whole plan of defence. Are 
there lamps btmiing in the crypt?" 
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"Yes, night and day: a small ruby-tinted one above 
each tomb, and a larger one of pale sea-green — ^aqua- 
marine, to be exact — ^above Alar's. He said always that 
that was the color of Arm6r, and of sailors, and so I 
thought. . . ." 

**You are a remarkably good child, Tiphaine," he in- 
terrupted, with a singidar softening of his usually im- 
mobile countenance, **and it's a great pity that the world 
holds so few like you." He paused, and then resumed 
in a diflEerent tone: **We will take the lantern with us, 
but we must keep it closed for the present." And, preced- 
ing the Duchess, he stepped from the high-ceiled, incense- 
perfumed room to the left aisle of the chapel. 

Slowly and cautiously they felt their way down the 
short flight leading to the crypt, she walking in advance 
now, guiding him towards the preciously enamelled gate 
of blue and gold below. The burial-place of the Dukes 
of Lauvdok, faintly illumined by its ever-burning altar- 
lamps, was filled with the sweet breath of a mass of 
gardenias and jessamine banked about the Admiral's 
monument. The long, still figure of carven stone, with 
hands folded upon the hilt of a sword and the beads of a 
rosary, seemed asleep beneath the pale green rays of the 
silver lantern, shaped like those which adorned the prows 
of the splendid frigates, imsoiled by coal and smoke, that 
lorded it over the waves in the long ago. On each side 
of the rows of vast dim pillars— each a sheaf of coimtless 
granite shafts that broke above into an inextricable spray 
of groining — other lords of the great Breton Fief reclined 
upon their huge sarcophagi, every one attired as a fight- 
ing man, either of the sea or the shore, and all the more 
ancient in panoply of mail with their shields and insignia 
at their feet. 

**They are happy," the Hermit said very low, gazing 
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enviously, one might have thought, at the magnificent 
double row of altar tombs receding in glimmering per- 
spective; and Tiph^ne, ttuning quickly to look at him, 
caught the almost wistful expression which for the second 
time in the last few minutes transformed those grim 
features and humanized them. She was on the point of 
telling him what sympathy she felt for the unknown 
sorrow that weighed upon his life, but in an instant he was 
again the coldly tmapproachable man she had always 
known, and she did not speak. 

"Under the cross of the crypt," he whispered, more to 
himself than to her. ** Where is that?" 

** There is one in the north aisle, carved upon the pave- 
ment of the middle bay. Come, I will show you." And 
they walked side by side to where, immediately before an 
altar of porphyry and silver, a great square granite stone, 
larger than any of those with which the crypt was flagged, 
bore a Maltese cross deeply outlined in the centre of its 
smooth surface. 

"That would seem to be what we are searching for," 
mused the Hermit, and, bending, he passed the flat of his 
hand several times along the easily definable edges of the 
block; **it must be enormously heavy." And at that 
moment light broke upon Tiph^ne. 

**I have it," she said, excitedly. "The end of the 
passage . . . that's what it is ... a trap-door! How did 
it go ? Five to the East . . . Four to the North . . . that 
must mean the spot where the mechanism is concealed. 
At the Fort the lifting-ring is in full view, but there must 
once have been some means of hiding it — a room panelled 
off, a secret closet — " 

Swiftly her companion straightened up. "Bravo 

Tiphaine, I believe you have hit upon the meaning of 

the inscription! But," he added after a pause, " if this be 
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the case, what has the whole affair to do with the prom- 
ised protection from evil spirits?*' 

**Wait, wait!'* she whispered, catching him by the 
sleeve. **This tomb nearest to us is that of Tugduald, 
third Duke of Lauv^ok, who is said to have been a great 
miscreant . . . later he repented of his sins, and became 
what our old chronicles call *a worthy candidate for 
canonization * — ^the struggle waged by angels and demons 
for the final mastery of his soul is related at length — ^and 
now I seem to remember — I hope I am correct — ^that it 
was he who caused one of the bells to be hung in the spire. 
Perhaps it is our bell of St. S^zny?*' 

**That doubtless would throw some light upon the 
subject,** the Hermit murmured. **This monument is 
more elaborate than any other here. LfCt me see.*' And 
in two noiseless strides he crossed over to where the Duke 
of so singidarly piebald a disposition slept his last sleep. 
His tomb was indeed wonderful, even amid this collection 
of masterpieces. Six crouching winged forms, alternately 
weeping Angels and evilly grinning Demons, bore aloft 
the dark granite sarcophagus from a curious hexagonal 
pedestal — or ** terrace,'* as the old texts call it — ^the six 
panels of which were sculptured all over with warring 
Spirits of Light and Darkness; bat-wings and feathered, 
heavenly thunderbolt and diabolic fire, writhing intricate- 
ly together with almost grotesque but masteriy realism; 
and all wrought with patient and untiring labor from the 
iron -hard and stubborn stone. Above the reciunbent 
effigy of the Duke an Archangel stood with uplifted eyes, 
and arms outspread in triumph, his carven robe a veritable 
tissue undulating in supple folds, and his extended wings 
pinions of Power that seemed to stir and quiver in the 
gloom. 

"Wonderful!" the Hermit mtmnured, and Tiphaine, 
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standing at his side, was just about to echo the sentiment 
when a faint but unmistakable echo underground made 
her grasp his arm violently. 

The mxiffled patter of nmning feet, then silence — and 
silence so profoimd that it weighed like lead upon the 
listeners; then an almost imperceptible grinding noise, 
and in another second the Hermit had dragged Tiphaine 
hastily between two smaller pillars set close together, and 
forming a sort of dark niche. 

** Hush'/* he breathed in her ear. "Whatever you hear 
or see, do not stir!" 

With torttuing slowness the carven flagstone was be- 
ginning to rise . . . just as its counterpart had done in the 
ruins of old Lauv^ok . . . and the breathless watchers 
strained their eyes vainly for nearly a minute before the 
grinding stopped, and the head and shoulders of a man, 
followed by a lean, wiry body, crawled from the litten 
space left yawning between floor and flag. 

For an instant Kalounnek stood still to allow his eyes to 
grow accustomed to the comparative darkness, and they 
between the pillars shuddered at sight of his face — a. very 
mask of evil. Great beads of sweat glistened upon it, 
the ashen gray cheeks seemed simken in, but the eyes 
flamed with an energy of dark resolve. Then, shaking 
himself like a dog coming from deep water, he walked to 
the broad* step of Duke Tugduald's monument, and 
stopped in full view of the pillar niche. For an un- 
conscionably long time he stood there motionless as the 
sepulchral figures about him, but at last he stirred, and 
began to breathe very deeply, in great sobbing gasps. His 
eyes were fixed now on the sleeping image of that Lord 
reputed to have been both so wicked and so saintly, and 
he began to murmur meaningless words, one uplifted arm 
pointing an unswerving command. There was that in his 
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expression which terrified Tiphaine more than any of her 
recent wild experiences ... a look that she had never yet 
seen on any human face, for it was that of one who has 
utterly renounced all good, of one who though a creature 
of God's hand has done with all Godliness forever. 

** Oh, horrible !*' Her lips alone moved, without a sound, 
but, as if he had heard, her companion's hand closed upon 
hers, enjoining silence. 

Struggle as he would, Kalounnek was evidently coming 
no nearer to unclosing the doors at which his whole soul 
was battering. Eternity could be no longer than the 
minutes that followed for this extraordinary being, upon 
whose countenance a look of diabolical fury was stamping 
itself that well might turn the beholder's brair. Never, 
indeed, did Tiphaine and the Hermit forget the sight. 
Again and again the sorcerer threw out his arms, muttering 
the same fierce torrent of strange words; even his lips were 
livid now, and drawn up from his sharp, wolfish teeth like 
those of a snarling animal, while the flesh shrank visibly 
on his bones — ^and then it seemed to the two watchers as 
though a thin vapor were gathering about the granite 
chest, transparent and more faintly blue than moon-mist, 
a scarce perceptible essence of twilight, a thing to delude 
one into the belief of a cloud upon the eye-ball. It grew, 
increased, until the monolithic lid streamed thinly like a 
gigantic censer, and Kalounnek, in white excitement, 
sprang to the foot of the tomb, crying aloud in Breton: 
'*Hear and arise! Arise from the Depths! Arise, Spirit 
of the Ix)rd Tugduald! Hear me and arise!" 

As the hoarse adjuration echoed through the crypt 

from pillar to pillar, the now half-demented man gripped 

the two nearest lance-points of the wrought-iron grille 

surrounding the monument, tearing wildly at them as if 

in an effort to wrench them from the solid floor; and in- 
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stantly there followed a space of quivering silence, hard 
upon the muffled boom of a great bell. 

• * The bell of St. S^zny !' ' shrieked the wizard. With one 
bound he reached the pavement-opening and plunged be- 
low. His brain a rocking sea of fire, he fled along the 
subterranean way, driven by Heaven knows what con- 
science-created Furies. On and on, threading the black 
dark like an animal, stumbling, falling, rising again, shriek- 
ing as he ran; the echo of his cries, the clatter of his 
frantic feet, rushing back towards the crypt in volumes 
of appalling sound. On and on, whither he knew not, 
conscious like the madman only of the Shapes of Fear that 
possessed his very soul. Out at last in the open — ^but now 
other voices than those of winds and waters met his ear, 
and though his breath rattled in his throat, and his 
trembling knees all but gave way under him, he still 
ptirsued his frenzied course along the path which was the 
naked, uplifted edge of the precipice, screaming hoarsely 
of the visionary spirits whose outspread wings were all 
about him, whose avenging grip was at his neck. There 
reached a twisted talon for his ankle — or was it the black 
root of a little goblin-fir that crouched deformedly in an 
embayment of the resin-scented darkness ? . . . A shock, 
a grasping and clutching of desperate hands, a ghastly 
jerk and wrench, and he was hanging by a half-uprooted 
bush above an unfathomable depth of marbled shadow 
and moonshine. 

With eyes starting from their sockets, he stared at the 
slow-shredding tendrils — ^for him the last frail link with 
Life and Time. Twice he nerved himself to the effort of 
drawing his exhausted body up to safety, if that could yet 
be accomplished, but twice the snaky disengagement of 
another faithless strand, and the soft trickle of loosened 
sand upon his livid, upturned face, warned him to desist. 
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His very brain was freezing to an ice-clear realization of 
the hungry void — ^beneath — and Beyond. 

**0h, God! Oh, God/* he cried, in agony. But the 
watching pines that heard this supreme prayer waved 
careless, languid hands above him, and only the dull roar 
of the river answered from below. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The key is thine; what scathe to wait? 
Fire not the fagots at the gate; 
Back to thy leaguer east and west 
With mangonel and arbalest, 
And curb the arrow-stream in spate I 

What though the towers strong and great 
Loom like the battlements of Fate? 
Within are terror and tmrest; 
The key is thine. 

Now Victory is Triumph's mate. 
Make broad thy shoulders for the weight 
Of glory and of joy tmguessed; 
And rule the heart within thy breast, 
For thou shalt conquer soon or late; 
The key is thine. 

The Beleaguered Citadel. — M. M. 

The bell ceased to boom, the curling blue vapor melted 
away, doubtless drifting back whence it came, and like a 
breath from heaven the flower-scented silence once more 
filled the crypt. 

**0h! What does it all mean?** Tiphaine whispered, 
turning great, frightened eyes towards her companion. 
*'Tell me. Do you understand?** 

The Hermit shook his head. *'I am trying to,** he 
answered, and again there was silence. ** What made that 
bell ring ?** he muttered, presently, too absorbed in thought 
to notice how shaken Tiphaine really was. At last he left 
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her side, and walked slowly to the spot where Kalounnek 
had stood. An idea was forming in his brain which he 
desired to put to the test, and after a slight hesitation 
he grasped the fers-de-lance that the sorcerer had so vio- 
lently shaken. More and more powerful grew his grip, 
and all at once there was a faint click, followed instantly 
by the same distant bell -clang that had so affrighted 
Kalounnek. 

**Ah!" he cried, in triumph. **Well, it is merely an- 
other proof that we have yet much to learn from the past! 
Come here, Tiphaine, and see how this mechanism works. 
Did you ever hear of the like?" He was kneeling on one 
knee upon the stone floor minutely examining the inset 
of those wonderful fers-de-laftce, and again failed to notice 
the slightly lagging step of Tiphaine as she obeyed his 
call, and the whiteness of the face that bent towards the 
indicated point. (His own iron nerves had not suffered 
in the least.) " It is extraordinary," he continued. ** And, 
by-the-way, there is not a word about it in the old 
chronicles I consulted to-day. I would give a great deal, 
though, to know what induced your wicked ancestor by 
marriage to thus protect his tomb. Could he have antici- 
pated the coming of Kalounnek.?" 

The lightness of the remark astounded Tiphaine. She 
bent lower to catch a glimpse of his eyes, and as she did 
so her own were arrested by the great amethyst upon her 
breast. It was glowing fiercely; so much so, indeed, that 
the white drapery beneath it seemed stained with rich violet. 

**Look! Look!" she whispered, for she was not in a 
condition to bear many more shocks just then. 

** What ?" demanded the Hermit, absent-mindedly. He 
was absolutely jubilant at his discovery. 

His matter-of-fact tone, like a dash of cold water in the 
face, made her recover with a gasp. 
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**The amethyst," she explained, impatiently. ** Don't 
you see how it glows?" 

**Well, it's a liuninous gem; you told me so before," 
was all he vouchsafed, after a casual glance. **But see 
here, Tiphaine, we've got that wizard nicely caught, and 
we can roast him at our leisure." 

**In any case," she interposed, almost angrily, for her 
nerves were getting raw, ** hadn't we better close up 
the souterrain from this side? that is, the gate I men- 
tioned to you, for ELaloimnek must certainly have left it 
open." 

** That's highly probable, you level-headed woman. 
Wait till I open the lantern, and we will get down another 
story, although this time you should let me go alone. 
It's cold, and you are looking very white," he suddenly 
concluded, as in rising from the crouching posture which 
he had adopted to examine minutely the fer-de-lance mech- 
anism he caught sight of her face. 

** Nonsense! I want to see this thing through!" 

**0h! Very well, just as you please, since there's no 
arguing with you. Moreover, the affair is certainly 
interesting, and offers us a rare chance for study. You 
see," he calmly continued, carefully brushing the dust 
from his robe, and then turning his attention to the 
rather difficult fastening of the lantern-shroud, ** occult- 
ism in all its branches was a powerful factor in shaping 
human development during the Middle Ages; but, as I 
remarked the other day, in modem times it has become 
generally little else than a pretext for every sort of tom- 
foolery. It has no longer a worthy locus standi,'' 

'*We seem to have foimd one, however," Tiphaine in- 
terrupted, with a nervous laugh. **My dear friend, don't 
be offended, but we really should go and close that tunnel 

before Kaloimnek gets over his fright and comes back to 
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do so himself. I want if possible to prevent his ever 
entering here again.*' 

** Quite right! Tm an old fool when I get on certain 
subjects," and in another moment he had helped Tiphaine 
down, and was preceding her along the grimy flight of 
steps. 

There were even more evidences of hasty flight than 
they had surmised, for not only was the barbarous-look- 
ing gate thrown wide with its jail-like key in the lock, 
but an overturned and broken lantern lay near by, and 
the trap at the far end of the long tunnel had not been 
lowered. They were just securing the gate behind them 
on their return, when Tiphaine uttered a little cry of 
dismay. 

**0h, we won't be able to close this entrance from the 
crypt: we haven't found the mechanism yet!" 

**That's true," said the Hermit, **and time is getting 
short, again, too." 

Quickly ascending, he stood beside the lifted stone 
lid, pulling thoughtfully at his long mustache. ** Ad Sep- 
tentrionem quattuor ..." he muttered. "Four what.? 
Paces? Four to the north you cannot take for three" — 
stdting the action to the words — "bring you to the Altar, 
which projects about a pace from the wall. Do you see, 
Tiphaine, these distances being taken in opposite direc- 
tions certainly don't indicate converging lines; they must 
be meastired successively, one from the point where the 
other ends." 

"Five to the east is mentioned first," she responded, 
her interest awakening again, in spite of the deadly wea- 
riness that was creeping upon her. "Take that first, and 
then four paces north will bring you right up against the 
wall of the crypt." 

"Exactly. Let us try it." 
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He paced eastward, and turned at right angles. "Eu- 
reka! Look, Tiphaine!*' 

The crypt was flagged with stones about a yard square, 
and across an inner comer of one next to the wall ran a 
faint crack, apparently a mere line of accidental fracttire. 
The Hermit was already prying at this triangular frag- 
ment with the blade of a large gardener's clasp-knife, and 
presently it lifted easily enough, disclosing a neatly cement- 
ed hollow, and a bronze ring. 

Reaching down, Tiphaine took hold of it and pulled, 
unsuccessfully. **Will you try?" she said. **I'm afraid 
it's stuck." 

**Very likely. Probably I^alounnek didn't know of 
this, since he only had to close the trap-door from below." 
And bending his powerful frame, he exerted all his strength 
for some seconds; then, starting at a sudden sliding noise 
behind her, Tiphaine saw the great flag settling slowly 
into place. When she turned again the Hermit was lean- 
ing up against the wall, breathing with seeming difficulty. 

**What is the matter?" she asked, flashing the lantern 
on a face unaccountably set and white. **Are you ill?" 

**No, no," he said, after a second. "Short of breath a 
bit — that's all. I'll sit down on — ^the Altar steps, and — 
soon be all right." She watched him with some anxiety 
during the few minutes that elapsed before he appeared 
quite comfortable again. 

**A good job done!" were his next words, as he rose 
and slowly walked towards the chapel porch. "Come 
and see me to-morrow — I mean to-day," he added, glan- 
cing at the eastern sky, where the rosy fingers of Dawn 
were already plucking impatiently at the shrouding cur- 
tain of the Dark. "That is, if you are not too tired. I 
want to discuss with you the best means of finally ridding 
ourselves of Kalounnek's machinations." 
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** rU be with you at three. And do please cease worry- 
ing about my health. I am as strong as a hempen rope, 
and never tired. But how about you, my dear friend? 
Are you sure you are quite, qtdte well?" 

** Quite,'* he said, curtly, and with a nod was gone. 

In spite of her assertion, Tiphaine, when she set off to 
keep this appointment after a scarcely touched luncheon, 
was still very tired; her head was aching, and she felt 
both nervous and depressed, a rare thing indeed with her. 
Her tmf ailing panacea, fresh air and plenty of it, would, 
she thought, **blow the cobwebs from her brain," and 
she therefore decided to take the longer road by the left 
bank of the Eostik, the weather being remarkably mild 
and pleasant for the season. Accordingly she made her 
way, preceded and followed alternately by Gwif, along 
the edge of the boisterous stream, holding her head high, 
and fighting her vexatious discouragement with all her 
pride and determination. She did not fear the future, 
for she had vanquished that futile dread many weeks 
before, but like many another brave soldier she cotmted 
the cost and asked if victory was worth the effort. **Give 
up the fight, cast all these troubles aside, seek happiness 
and freedom even at the cost of your pride: give up 
Lauv^okr* whispered a small, persistent voice; but she 
would not hearken to it, and plodded stubbornly on amid 
the solitary grandeur of her native hills by the side of the 
dancing river, little thinking how grim a messenger was 
waiting there with news of respite and relief. 

She was approaching a spot directly beneath the highest 
portion of the cliff wall, where in summer she often came 
to fish for trout, and where the water, caught between 
huge bowlders fallen from above, gained in depth without 
losing any of its speed or noisiness. Gwif was some dis- 
tance behind, nosing for belated frogs among a clump of 
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rushes, and qtdte oblivious of what was going on in front. 
Passing winds, whose autumnal music was lost in the 
clamor of the stream, scattered yellow leaves upon the 
whirling eddies; slanting stmbeams crept delicately about 
the wet, gleaming channel-stones, edging each separate 
one with pale gold; when emerging from behind a great, 
jagged block she almost stumbled against that Bearer of 
Tidings. Across her path, even as in life his evil will had 
lain, his livid face covered with dust and crusted blood, 
one blood-stained arm doubled under him as no unbroken 
limb could have been, the other stretched stiffly out at 
right angles with his shattered body, as if pointing steadily 
towards something none could see, lay Kalounnek. 

For a minute the sight immobilized her: it seemed as 
though her feet were rooted to the rock-trail. The man 
was dead — she had seen that at a glance — ^and quite past 
any htunan help. Then suddenly, with a shudder of 
horror, she turned and fled straight back upon her tracks, 
running like the wind, springing from rock to rock, tak- 
ing no heed of Gwif's amazed barks as he started in 
ptirsuit when she flew past his happy htmting-ground ; 
but racing as if her own life had depended on it, until, 
suddenly exhausted, gasping for breath, and white as a 
ghost, she at last reached the summits of Kastel-Heuz. 

Before she had gone ten yards in the direction of the 
postern in the wall, two strong arms caught her, and the 
Hermit, lifting her like a baby, carried her within the 
garden. 

** Quiet, quiet!" he said, soothingly. **I heard some one 
running up the path, although I did not dream it was you 
at first, racing like that." 

Too worn out to struggle, Tiphaine remained silent and 
passive until he had deposited her on a rude settee in the 
room serving him both as kitchen and refectory, and 
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collected breath for speech, while her old friend stood 
beside her, wisely forbearing from asking questions. 

**Was it Kalounnek?" he asked, when presently she 
sat up, rather white and haggard still, but slowly regain- 
ing her customary self-possession. 

**Kalounnek is dead!" she whispered, pushing her dis- 
ordered hair from her forehead, and in a few words re- 
counted her discovery. 

Her manner of taking the whole thing, however, seemed 
distinctly strange to him, and the thought that there was 
something behind it which she did not tell was growing 
upon him — something perhaps not concerning Kaloun- 
nek's deeds, nor even his tragic departure from a world 
he had himself made too hot to hold him, but something, 
nevertheless. She was usually so cool and brave and 
collected! 

**Tiphaine,*' he said, almost sternly, **I have been 
noticing a certain undefinable change in you lately, and 
I want you to tell me what causes it. The death of 
Kaloimnek is no reason for your being so upset. I grant 
that it must have been something of a shock to come 
tmexpectedly upon the body of that villain — God take 
pity on his soul! — as you. did just now, but I have known 
you too long to believe that had you been in your normal 
condition you would have felt that shock so keenly. 
Now what is the matter with you?*' 

** Nothing; nothing at all!" she said, hiuriedly. "Noth- 
ing, excepting, of course, the continual annoyances of 
the past months." 

The Hermit made a quick step towards a chair that 
stood within the window embrasure. 

** There is no manner of use in continuing to call me 

your adviser and protector if you can't tell me the truth," 

he curtly remarked. 
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Tiphaine tried to speak, but suddenly her jangled nerves 
gave way. She was conscious of a hiuniliating impossi- 
bility to control herself, and deep, slow sobs gathered in 
her throat. The Hermit heard the quick-taken breath, 
and, jumping to his feet, came back to her full of remorse 
and anxiety. 

"My poor child," he said, touching the bowed head 
gently. '* What is it, Tiphaine ? Won't you tell me now ? 
I am sorry if I seemed brusque. There! There, don't 
cry, my little girl; it isn't in the least like you!" 

It was not, which indeed made it all the worse to bear 
for the proud little soul, and Tiphaine stamped her foot 
wrathfully in the bitter anguish of her heart. The con- 
sternation of the Hermit was increasing with every sec- 
ond, and he was looking helplessly at her, not knowing 
what to say or do. Truly her distress struck some chord 
in him that during all the desolate years of his voluntary 
imprisonment had not vibrated, and he began to realize 
how great a place this child of his adoption held in his 
old heart. 

"Tiphaine, my dear little Tiphaine do stop. I can't 
bear to see you cry so!" he said, lamely, patting her 
shoulder with caressing fingers. And just then a new 
idea flashed through his perturbed mind. 

"You love somebody!" he asserted, rather than asked, 
bending his head to look at her closely, and in the wet 
eyes she lifted in surprise towards him he saw a sudden 
glow that throughout his long life he had never seen in a 
woman's eyes before. Not a word did she pronounce, 
but her whole little pale face was more eloquent than any 
words might have been, and it spoke a language more 
subtle than any tongue in all the world. 

"You love somebody," he reiterated, with absolute con- 
viction now, "and the fight with Kalounnek's familiars 
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has been as nothing to that which you have been waging 
against your own heart. Am I not right?*' 

Shaken by what had preceded, and taken off hex: 
guard, she nodded assent. Besides, where was the use 
of concealment with this wizard of a man, who read her 
thoughts whenever he chose ? 

**And," he continued, **is there any insurmountable 
obstacle in the way? Will not Kalounnek's disappear- 
ance make matters easier?" 

'*That*s just it!" she cried, furiously, leaping from the 
settee and beginning to pace the long, low-ceiled room. 
** That's just it. . . . One obstacle the less; and I want 
obstacles! Don't you understand?" 

"Candidly, no!" 

**Well then, listen. Ever since I discovered what a 
weak idiot I am, I have been diligently piling obstacle 
over obstacle with my own hands, and now there's one 
of them gone, and all my defences may tiunble to 
pieces!" 

**But in the name of all the canonized and uncanonized 
Saints in Heaven, what makes you so anxious to torture 
yourself ?* 

"Torture nothing!" she cried, moving restlessly about 
like a little caged animal. "Do you imagine that I am 
going to allow that wretch of a lann to win the battle? 
Do you for one instant fancy that I'll calmly hand over 
to him the chance of morselUng Lauv^ok, and of laugh- 
ing in his sleeve when he sees me biting the dust? He 
is the real villain, the real instigator of all the persecu- 
tion I and my people have undergone, as you are perfectly 
aware! What was Kalounnek? A tool, a mere piece of 
evil mechanism set in motion by lann, and that for so 
sordid a purpose that to have merely conceived it is 
eternal disgrace. May Kalounnek rest in peace, as you 
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say. May God take pity on his misbegotten soul! But 
lann!" 

She paused breathlessly, her eyes flaming like angry 
stars. **0h, lann!" she finished, between set teeth. 
**If only I knew how to pimish him! If only I knew!*' 

**Well," the Hermit was thinking, **if ever she does, 
even I will be sorry for him!" And aloud he said, with 
something of his old assertive manner : * * Rest assured that 
some day you will. Meanwhile, however, would you mind 
telling me whether the other man in question is worthy 
of such a love as yours?" 

Suddenly calm, Tiphaine faced him. **Yes," she said. 

**You are stire of that?" 

'*Yes." 

"Trustworthy in all respects?" 

"Yes," in the same imwavering tone. 

"Does he know that you love him?" 

"No, nor ever will, if I can help it." 

"That certainly makes the position less arduous and 
embarrassing, although in another way it may seriously 
increase your worries. How can you be sure of some 
one whom you have not bound to you by such an 
avowal ?" 

"Stire of him?" she indignantly interposed. "Ah! I 
am sure of him as I am of myself . . . and more. He 
ever swerve from his tmspoken allegiance — ^he! It's easy 
to see you don't know him. The very rocks in the forest 
are not steadf aster. Would I love him otherwise?" 

The Hermit was staring at her in complete amazement. 
This was a side of Tiphaine's nature he had never even 
faintly suspected. "The frozen little volcano," he mused. 
" Ice outside a heart of fire . . . and what faith! I wonder 
if that fellow knows how lucky he is!" 

"Oh, let all this be," Tiphaine recommenced. "There 
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are other and more pressing matters to consider. What, 
for instance, am I to do about Kalounnek's body? Shall 
I send some men to have him removed?" 

No, not on any account," was the decided answer. 
The river-path is not tmfrequented, and before night 
some of yoiu" villagers will have found him. You must 
make no sign: know nothing about it at all. This is very 
important. Not only because it might place a weapon 
in the hands of your precious cousin, but also because, as 
may well be the case, the man has possibly let loose some 
power which he can no longer — ^at least for a time — either 
control or direct. Remain wholly aloof, and when you 
are told of the catastrophe, try to show a suitable amount 
of regret. After all, he was a vassal of yours! No one 
must suspect that you are in possession of the key to all 
those mysteries; for peace is by no means declared, and 
you are now going to have to reckon with Monsieur de 
Lauv^ok, who, even imsupported, is yet a formidable ad- 
versary." 

" I am ready to fight that one! The other used weapons 
a little disconcerting; but with lann it's different, and I 
will enjoy it. Oh yes; I will enjoy it immensely!" 

**I am not quite so certain of that. If by any chance 
he should guess yoiu" own little secret, what a lever that 
knowledge would become in his hands!" 

**Whythat?" 

*' Simply because a woman who loves, and a woman 
who does not, are two distinctly different beings. What 
does lann de Lauv^ok want ? To see you married again. 
Until now, with all the infernal and terrestrial artillery 
at his command, he has failed to win a single skirmish. 
That was because you were heart-whole. But now it is 
otherwise, and the moment he is certain that pride alone 
holds you up, he will turn his batteries upon yoiu" defences 
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— ^as you call them — ^in an entirely different fashion: pos- 
sibly a successful one." 

''That's what we shall see," she said, confidently. ** He 
will never succeed until I am willing that he should do so, 
which spells never." 

The Hermit had seemed preoccupied since a few mo- 
ments, and now looking scrutinizingly at her, asked: 

**How much do you personally own, Tiphaine? Pray 
don't be offended: it is not ctiriosity that impels me to 
question you on so delicate a point." 

"Why should I be offended, my dear good friend?" she 
quickly replied. ** Besides my jewels and collections, I 
have Qu^lv^z, whose revenues can chiefly be written 
in naughts, and about five himdred thousand francs — 
a gift from Alar — a ring on the finger, as he termed 
it!" 

"Not even twenty-five thousand francs a year! That 
certainly is no great dowry. And, tell me, is the . . . 
the yoimg gentleman who is so lucky as to possess yotir 
ladyship's heart — ^hm — ^well oflf ?" 

"Not in the least: a mere pittance, I believe: scarcely 
more than a few himdred francs yearly besides his pay 
as an ensign . . . not worth mentioning either, the pay of 
an ensign, eh?" 

"No! And so he is a naval officer. . . . Not Sulian de 
Kerdonniz by any chance ?" he added, with an impercepti- 
ble start. 

"By a very lucky chance, yes." 

"Good stock; and I am inclined to believe worthy of 
his ancestors. I may live here like a mole in the dark, 
but that does not prevent me from being pretty well 
acquainted with what goes on in my neighborhood. 
Well, my dear child, keep up yoiu" courage. Things are 
not so black as they were, and I see a great many pleasing 
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possibilities looming up in the future for you. But it 
is getting dark now, so please run away. I am al- 
ways anxious lately when I know that you are abroad 
alone." 
And with a cheerful ''Kenavo'' Tiphaine went. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Listen, oh, listen!— on the night upbearing, 

How my deep-feathered pinions surge and ply; 
Aloft, abroad, through starless spaces faring. 
The Wind— the Wind am II 

Sweeping of thxmd'rous vannes resistless ever, 

Flutter of silken fledges, fitfully. 
Various my music as the Soul's endeavor, 
Or as my twin, the Sea. 

Listen, oh, listen! — ^for my stealing glamour 

To you the Eyes of your Desire shall give. 
Nor is there ghost but shaping from the clamotir, 
It shall arise and live. 

Tnmipets of triumph, sea-like acclamation, 

Qear challenges of combat proudly tossed 
To foes, and low with sobbing iteration, 
Lament when all is lost. 

Listen, oh, listen! — notes of Pythian power 

Forth from the breaking chords of darkness wrung. 
Build the green hills of home like Troia's tower. 
When all the world was yotmg. 

Angel of Quiet to the careless-hearted. 

Demon of Vengeance if the Soul hath sinned, 
Seer of all Mystery, Song of the Departed, 
I am the Wind — ^the Wind! 

The Rune of the Wind.—U. M. 

SuLiAN DE Kerdonniz had been on duty that evening 
since eight o'clock, and was standing motionless, looking 
far out upon the black, restless sea. The huge ironclad, 
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listed slightly to leeward, was plowing ponderously 
through the breaking, hissing waves, her mast-head and 
side-lights casting long trails of quivering yellow upon 
the turbulent white-caps that leaped in the tracks of a 
strong southwesterly breesse, and put the young officer 
in mind of his Brittany, whence the Armorique was hur- 
rying as fast as she could to join the Mediterranean 
squadron. 

Sulian hated the idea of the gayeties awaiting their 
arrival on the blue shores of the Riviera, gayeties for the 
most part tmavoidable, since hostess after hostess, as he 
well laiew, would send little perfumed notes to the Ad- 
miral, asking him to "please send some good-looking 
young dancers," etc., thus transforming a refusable invi- 
tation into something little better than a command. His 
thoughts were all centered upon home, which meant in 
this instance Tiphaine. She was probably sitting now, 
with Gwif for her sole companion, in that exquisite room 
where he had taken leave of her, musing before the pink 
and blue flames of one of her favorite drift-wood fires — 
here the picture was blurred for an instant by the intru- 
sion on the part of his inner self of a timid little inquiry 
concerning the course of those meditations, as quickly 
crushed by savage self-contempt. ... A restless sea and 
an inky sky are not factors liable to conjure up pleasing 
visions in ordinary mortals, but sailors are different, more 
especially when they happen to be Bretons. . . . Yes, Ti- 
phaine was very likely alone with Gwif by her merry drift- 
wood fire, or else perchance in a blue and silver apart- 
ment, which he, Sulian, had never seen, excepting — ^but 
that, of course, was sheer nonsense — in a dream on the 
night preceding his departure: a curious dream, by the 
way, connected with a spike of foxglove and a mocking 
little laugh, echoing, as it appeared, from a heaven of 
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dark azure and white fire above indigo undulating waves! 
That, too, must be nonsense — ^and yet what had she said 
about dreams? 

With an impatient shrug of the shoulders he sauntered 
towards the wheel-house to glance at his watch; but three 
bells struck almost immediately, and returning to his post 
he fell to studying the blackness of the horizon through 
his binoculars. The thud of the piston-rods from the 
engine-room and the swirl of the pursuing water, lashed 
by the revolving screws, bore a burden by no means un- 
harmonious to the song of the half -gale aloft, and again 
he allowed his thoughts to fly far upon those surging 
wings to the great silent forests enclosing all he loved. 

The time slid tranquilly by, the sailors of the watch 
were asleep at full length on the deck-plating in regular 
rows, all lying on the same side as close to each other 
as sardines in a box — ^a habit they have when the weather 
at all permits and constant attention is not required. 
The confused group looked to Sulian rather gruesome 
and corpselike, when he cast an occasional glance in their 
direction, but not even the half-hourly clang of a bell 
and the two slow, rhythmical voices drifting backwards 
from each side of the bows with their unwearied and curt 
request: *'Ouvre Voeil au bossoir . . . tribardr* . . . ** Ouvre 
Voeil au bossoir . . . babordT' answering each other with 
melancholy sameness, disturbed his reverie. 

At last a helmsman, coming from the wheel-house and 
saluting, informed him that it was time to change watches. 

Already ? Those four hours had passed quickly, and a 
faint pang of regret darkened his mind as he reflected 
that another officer would stand in his place now, while 
he must needs regain his tiny cubby-hole of a room be- 
low. Mechanically he commanded: ** Chefs et chargeurs A 
reveiller au quart I*' and turned to glance once more over 
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the sea that gave promise of a wild ending to the night, 
for the breeze had freshened a good deal, and big, sullen 
rollers were beginning to run before it, causing the Arnto- 
rique to slide into long, sunken valleys, from whence she 
swooped up to crown the peaks of one sombre mountainous 
slope after another. Often the Biscayan seas prepare 
such sudden surprises for their navigators, and a beautiful 
spectacle is then offered to those who really love the 
ocean. 

The sleepers were astir now, each chef de s^ie wakening 
his own men, and drowsily the whole band prepared to 
descend into the battery where their substitutes awaited 
the call to duty, snugly tucked in their swinging ham- 
mocks. In spite of the coming storm the air was not 
raw, as if it had not yet quite lost the mellow flavor of 
those winds which bring the breath of the Mediterranean 
far out into the Atlantic, but it was getting rough exceed- 
ingly. Each moment the Armorique burrowed deeper at 
the bows, and all at once a gigantic foam-fretted wave 
swimg up the inclined bulwark to starboard, stood quiver- 
ing above the decks, descended with bewildering swift- 
ness and tucking two of the hindmost men in the silk of 
its flapping skirts, pulled them off and away. 

"Man overboard!" rang out above the sluicing pour of 
the waters, and Sulian, whose quick sailor's glance had 
caught a white fleck coasting down a black hollow far 
below, wrenched off his long cape coat and dived from 
the rail. The engines were slowing down, but the im- 
petus of the battleship was too great to be checked 
instantly, and the young ensign, flung up from the belly 
of a lifting wave, glimpsed her swinging around in a 
wide arc as he plunged towards a sputtering cry for help. 
In another moment he had seized with a sxire grip the 
strong linen collar of the struggling man. 
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"Take breath, then shut your mouth!*' he commanded, 
sharply. "Lie still!*' His brain had worked with light- 
ning speed for the last few minutes, else how wotild he 
have remembered that practically all the men of his 
watch were raw recruits, unused as yet, in spite of recent 
training, to the perils of storm and darkness? His task 
now was to keep afloat until help came, and fortunately 
the water was not very cold; nevertheless, despite his 
strength and skill, the situation was getting distinctly an 
anxious one, when a search-light flashed like a great eye 
of blinding white fire along the toppling seas — ^and down 
that broad lane the black image of a canot with straddling 
oars, and lanterns half extinguished in the glare behind, 
came dipping from ridge to flame-lit ridge. He sent a 
deep-chested shout in her direction, and then as for an 
interminable moment he and his charge hung above a 
steep, watery slope, something soft and heavy fell upon 
them, carrying them down and under in a smother of 
foam. Somehow Sulian struggled up to the air again, still 
doggedly maintaining his grip, and there close by dimly 
gleamed the white imconscious face of the other Mathurin. 

"Hold my shoulder!*' he gasped, and with a last des- 
perate effort of failing strength caught the inert body as 
it slid past. 

"Hold on; we're here!" roared a big voice, seemingly 

coming from the tip-top of an impending mountain, 

which in an instant more had crashed down to choking 

turmoil and confusion. Hands came grasping, and all 

at once he found himself floundering in the stem-sheets 

of the dancing canoL "Got *em both!** a brother ensign 

was shouting, as he pounded him deliriously upon the 

back — "Got 'em both!** and it began vaguely to dawn 

upon Sulian that the fight was won. 

The Admiral himself was on deck when the expedition 
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returned — s, middle-sized iron-gray man of fifty-two, with 
a smile veiling clear blue eyes between habitually half- 
closed lids, and ever so slightly parting clean-shaven lips 
to disclose remarkably even white teeth. 

''Sacrebleur he said, gruflBy. "Get to your room, 
Kerdonniz. Like as not you'll catch yoxir death of cold!** 
And with another look at the white-faced, dripping young 
officer, gallantly trying to appear entirely self-possessed 
and to maintain a military erectness in his presence, he 
added: ''C'est bougrement bien ce que vous venez de faire 
ItiT Then turning on his heel, he went back to his 
quarters. 

Scarcely had Sulian entered his own little room when 
the Admiral's butler — &. personage of vast importance and 
dignity — followed, with that distinguished commander's 
compliments, and a generous bumper of a certain priceless 
white rum, to be swallowed at once; and thanks to the 
energetic ministrations of Monsieur le Maitre d'hdiel, and 
of Sulian's servant (a lad from the Argoat like himself, 
who had been 4lh)e matelot on board the Bretagne along- 
side of the Borda, where he was learning his trade as an 
officer), he was soon snugly tucked into his narrow bed. 

He did not go to sleep at once; but after awhile the 
ponderous rolling of the Armorique, now breasting a regu- 
lar ^ale, rocked him into a deep, exhausted slumber. 
Conscious still of his battle with the sea, he dreamt he 
was lost again in the heart of rolling dark-green masses 
that sought hopelessly to overwhelm him. What manner 
of waves were these ? Or had he reached the very bottom 
of the ocean, where oozy forests enmesh the bodies of the 
drowned? But no — ^here was a great wind, and these 
were other surges that rose and toppled beneath its stress 
in the curiously tinted obscurity . . . broad oaks and 
chestnuts and endless black phalanxes of fir. The pim- 
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gent smell of crushed bracken filled his nostrils, and from 
every direction at once the glassy ripple of hurrying 
brooks met his ear, yet he could not quite make out 
where he was, until far up above the txirbulent tree tops 
he began to distinguish a bold crenellated outline, ringed 
by the silver of a huge rising moon. Lauv6ok? Yes, 
Lauv^ok assxiredly . . . and Tiphaine waiting for him 
up there perhaps . . . but even in his dream he knew 
himself for a presiunptuous fool. 

Rain in spiky rods of luminous crystal had begun to 
fall, streaking swiftly across the green shadow, or driving 
with the wind in drifts of scintillating Unes, bewildering 
him and impeding his advance, so that at length he 
paused in despair. '* I shall never reach her!" he thought, 
wearily, and all at once, quite close to him behind that 
limpid waving veil, there rose a glorious velvet voice: 

"O, vent de mer! . . . O, rot des vents! 
Tot qui fats, quand tu te dechaines. 
Crier Vangoisse des vivants 
Dans le vaste sanglot des chines 
Prends notre rive, et, sur ton aile, 
Qu'il monte aux kernels Levants 
Ou tombe d la nuit HerneUe " 

The rain drops had slowed down to a mere fluid accom- 
paniment; then as the moon balanced on the topmost 
tower, her rays blended in a broad glade of living light, 
wherein he saw no leapingly approaching canot, but the 
slender form of a woman with red -gold hair and deep, 
velvety gray eyes floating towards him with outstretched 
hands. 

**Are dreams worth the dreaming?" she was asking, 

and Sulian awoke with an aching heart to the drenching 

reality of a late autumn morning of squalls and buffets, 

and moaning, tormented seas. 
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Some hoxirs later the Armorique arrived at Gibraltar 
and proceeded up the straits, pushed and hustled by 
a boisterous Atlantic breeze hurrying on to cool the 
parched lands of Africa and the sun-bathed shores of 
Southern Europe; but this lightning change from the 
wildness of the outer ocean to the warm caress of the 
tideless Mediterranean's blue and gold was anything but 
a welcome one for Sulian as he came on deck to report 
for duty. 

His temper, indeed, was even worse when the anchors 
were finally dropped in the beautiful Bay of Villefranche, 
for there with displeasing swiftness the rumor of his 
** heroic" deed had preceded him, and a shower of em- 
blazoned and monogramed little notes descended at once 
upon the Admiral, imploring him to display the marvel. 
A mere boy of twenty-three saving two lives! A rescue 
overside at night, and in a heavy sea! The dainty writers 
raved their customary ravings, and Sulian cxirsed himself 
for his crass stupidity in fishing up a couple of Mathu- 
tins, who sooner or later were bound to take their last 
"long drink" tmder any circumstances. Vainly did his 
brother officers take him to task for what they rather 
justly termed his unpardonable pig-headedness; that 
Breton obstinacy remained granite to their most search- 
ing sarcasms, and even the Admiral fared no better, 
when, thoroughly aroused by feminine clamorings, he 
himself took the recalcitrant youth to task. 

"What in the world is the matter with you, Kerdonniz ?" 
he demanded, glancing at him across the small five-o'clock 
tea-table, set up as usual on the bridge. "You are enough 
to make a Saint lose all patience!" 

The early December afternoon was full of sunshine and 
fragrant warmth — ^heavy with the perfume of the roses 
and violets blossoming beyond the verdxire-crowned sea- 
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not burdened with a "handle," a fact which he had 
always deeply regretted.) 

*'My title does not furnish me with the means of send- 
ing costly flowers to women who invite me to dinner. 
Admiral, and I have a serious objection to accepting 
politenesses I cannot repay in some fashion or other." 

'*0f coxirse, of course, I imderstand that, although 
flowers here are cheap enough, and you must have other 
reasons; but now and then you could make an exception. 
For instance, to-morrow Princess E. has asked me to 
bring you to her reception. She is semi-royal, and to 
such a personage no return of politeness would be seemly. 
Will you come?" 

Color rose beneath the tan, and Sulian's eyes hardened, 
**I am grieved. Admiral, to be forced to seem so imgra- 
cious — so imgrateful. I wish I cotdd recognize your kind- 
ness and leniency better, but excepting you order me to 
accompany you — as it is my duty of ofjicier d'ordonnance 
en second — I prefer not to go." 

The quick-tempered, kind-hearted Admiral crushed a 
half -amused, half -exasperated oath between his teeth, 
and for a few imcomfortable seconds silence reigned. 
"Upon my word," the older sailor was thinking, "a poker 
is pliant in comparison with some types of Breton. 
Splendid officer, this boy, but what a nature!" Aloud 
he said, at last, with suddenly twinkling eyes: ** Of course, 
I'm not going to drag you by force to the Princess's . . . 
agreeable woman and not sauvage, I'm told. But you 
know best what suits you, I suppose, so we'll not talk of 
this any more. Meanwhile, as my ofjicier d'ordonnance, 
be so good as to devote the utmost attention to the prep- 
arations for the dance we are giving here on Thursday. 
You have excellent taste, and have been brought up by 
some one who is unrivalled in the art of receiving, so pray 
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see to it that everything is done in style — qtiantities of 
flowers, naturally — irreproachable supper — ^pretty cotillon 
favors — I entrust everything to you — although as far as 
the supper menu is concerned you can annex my flag-lieu- 
tenant, who is . . . well, let's politely call it a gourmet!" 

The trap was not difficult to see, and Sulian manfully 
repressed a smile as he saluted and left the bri<^e. For 
that one night at least he would have to bow to the 
inevitable ; but if the Admiral thought that he was going 
to do more than superintend the preparations and see 
them well carried out, the Admiral was mistaken, that 
was all ! 

By his special care the Armorique looked fairy-like on the 
famous evening. He<^es of mimosa and tea-roses, roped 
in by cordons of pink and malmaison carnations, framed 
the upper deck ; orange-crested orchids rose proudly above 
the masses of white camellias covering the little supper- 
tables, and the band-stand was hidden in clusters of 
living green, with here and there a delicate fern taller 
thftn the rest pencilling its lacy fronds against the mellow 
light of hundreds of pale pink and golden yellow electric 
globes. 

"Perfect, absolutely perfect!" the great chief com- 
mented, buttoning his white gloves, and shaking his glit- 
tering orders into place for the last time before hasten- 
ing to the couple a few minutes before the first arrivals. 
"You are a treasure, Kerdonniz — an absolute treasure!" 
And his attention being claimed by the advent of the 

famous Princess E ,he nevernoticed that this"perfec- 

tion" had modestly slipped from his side to seek a calmer 
and less flattering post. 

Surrounded by silken trains and jewelled shoulders, 
blond heads, and dark, pretty, laughing faces and allur- 
ing eyes, the excellent Admiral was far too pleasantly 
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btisy to give his obstinate subordinate a thought, and it 
was only when one after another all these charming 
triflers began to whisper about the fulfilment of his prom- 
ise, that he remembered the pi^ce de resistance of the f^ 
— a piice de resistance with a vengeance, this exasperating 
"hero" whom none could find! **Where is he? . . . Oh, 
Admiral, you told me I would see him. . . . What has be- 
come of him ? Have you hidden him away purposely to 
tantalize us?*' The great man's august brow clouded. 

'*Find Ensign de Kerdonniz!" he fiercely whispered to 
his amused aide-de-camp, who saw with mischievous de- 
Ught how greatly annoyed he was to find himself com- 
pelled to issue such an order. The Admiral's partiality 
for Stdian aroused no jealousy as a rule, but human 
natxire is human natxire, and the extraordinary amoimt 
of enthusiastic curiosity lately aroused by the latter had 
ended by putting more than one set of teeth on edge. 
** He is actually afraid to submit his favorite to the ordeal !" 
the A. D. C. commented, rushing off to execute his mis- 
sion; but if that were the case any anxiety must have 
been set at rest by the appearance upon the scene a few 
minutes later of an extremely self-possessed yoimg man, 
who met the embarrassing situation with a qtiiet sim- 
plicity utterly tuiimpressionable and cold. 

As a natural result, Sulian immediately rose to the 
heights of the Unattainable: but the adulation with 
which he found himself surrounded, and that might well 
have turned an older head, left him — ^when the gray 
dawn stole over the fading flowers and paling electrics of 
the forsaken deck — ^fluently ctirsing, not loudly, but qtiite 
as deeply as a full-fledged Admiral might have done. 
That personage, returning from speeding the latest guest, 
paused for a moment to bid him a remarkably fatherly 
good-night. He was much pleased with Sulian, but a 
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certain embarrassment quite foreign to his bluflE nature 
prevented him from saying so, and he was just about to 
retire in good order, when a sudden inspiration made his 
erstwhile victim take a step in his direction. 

"What is it, Kerdonniz? Is there anything you wish 
to say?" 

Looking his chief straight in the eye, the yotmg officer 
hesitated for a second, then in the demurest possible tone 
asked if he might apply for ten days* leave at Christmas. 
For the first and last time on record the Admiral dropped 
the monocle screwed into his left eye, and stared at the 
bold youth with ludicrous surprise, then throwing back 
his shoulders with a palpable effort to be incorruptible, 
began stiffly: 

"Leave again! ..." But his lips twitched in spite of 
himself, and with a quick glance beneath his lashes he 
concluded, carefully polishing his eye-glass with one white 
glove: ** Ten days Meave? . . . nothing easier. Good- 
night again, my lad — ^but now let us call it quits — ^you 
and I." 



CHAPTER XVIII 

Strewn in the thicket, windrowed in the clearing, 
Whispering with dry lips to the dropping snow, 
To us, the shrivelled leaves, accord a hearing, 
For we have lived and know. 

Ask not the dtill sky; we erstwhile thy brothers 
Answering, shall show thee how the Rune doth run; 
Thereby we rest — as thou and all the others — 
Chrysalides of Sun. 

Countless forgotten years, from branches bending, 
Have blown, and heaped us like a threshing-floor; 
Why shovild we fear to tread at summer's ending 
The deep-worn way once more? 

The Rune of the Dead Leaves. — M. M. 

"Madame la Duchbssb, it was Kalounnek who brought 
evil to oxir cattle, for since his death we have not suffered 
a single loss, and as A^zen was telling me just now — " 

**My excellent Trougarez," Tiphaine interrupted, "both 
you and A^zen no doubt fotmd good reasons for this accu- 
sation, but now that the man has paid in full for whatever 
mischief he may have done, I prefer to hear as little about 
it as possible." 

Trougarez's good-natured face took on so disappointed 
an expression that Tiphaine, feeling provoked with her- 
self for having cut short his effective little narration, 
resiuned in an entirely different tone: "You see, Trou- 
garez, all this talk of spells and portents and apparitions 
has already disturbed the servants and the villagers a 
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good deal too much. Personally, I am sick of such silly 
gossip; still, that does not prevent me from greatly ap- 
preciating all that you and A^zen have been doing this 
winter to coimteract whatever ill chance was at work, so 
don't look so despondent." 

Far from being elated by this gracious acknowledg- 
ment, the worthy steward kept his eyes lowered, and 
continued to coil and imcoil the plaited leathern thong 
around his massive htmting-crop. Evidently he had some- 
thing weighty to tell, but was afraid of another reproof. 

"What is it, Trougarez?" Tiphaine asked, her ciuiosity 
aroused. "Of course, if you have anything important to 
commtmicate to me, there's no time like the present." 

They were standing on each side of a ponderous desk, 
in what Trougarez pompously called his "office," a small 
wainscoted apartment at the back of the saddle -room, 
kept with exqtiisite neatness, from the long rows of green- 
boimd "agendas" and ledgers, to the amazingly polished 
andirons, representing two stolid, broad-faced bull-dogs 
with pipes between their teeth and smoking-caps rakishly 
tilted over their scowling eyes. They had been presented 
to Trougarez by a facetious sporting friend, and always 
made Tiphaine laugh. 

"It's Uke this, Madame la Duchesse," the owner of the 

brazen bull-dogs said, with a sigh of reUef: " A^zen and I 

began — ^the day after that ride through the home woods, 

when Madame la Duchesse deigned to go and see the little 

one's cradle — to follow pretty close in that scotmdrel 

Kaloxmnek's track, he on one side and I on the other, 

and we soon found that his little game was odder than 

usual — not that he was not always up to some odd game 

or other, but I imderstand myself. Well, one fact we 

came upon was that he had an . . . accomplice . . . just 

as mysterious as himself, who visited him sometimes at 
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night — that was the worst part of otir task, to watch that 
devil's house after dark; and A^zen, for one, trembled in 
his sabots every time, because Madame la Duchesse must 
understand that the house of Kalotmnek is — " 

'*Yes, I know," Tiphatoe said, before she could stop 
herself; but Trougarez, carried away by his subject, ap- 
parently did not hear. 

"This particulier — ^the accomplice, I mean — gave us the 
slip more than once, sliding along beneath the trees like 
a farfadet or a will-o'-the-wisp. A^zen thought he was 
not human at all, until one night . . ." 

Here Trougarez suddenly came to a dead stop, and, pull- 
ing a huge crimson silk handkerchief from his pocket, 
weakly mopped his forehead. 

** One night you tracked him successfully, and found 
out who that will-o'-the-wisp was," Tiphaine quietly put 
in. She had seated herself on the edge of the desk, and 
was idly turning over the leaves of an enormous quarto 
volume of veterinary science, boimtifuUy illustrated with 
horrible plates. Her eyes were ptirposely averted from 
Trougarez, who was diunb with astonishment. 

"The discovery gave you a turn, I'll wager," she con- 
tinued, in the same indifferent tone. 

"Is it possible," the steward stanmiered, "that Madame 
la Duchesse knows who . . . who ... I mean?" 

"Quite possible, my friend; but so as to avoid blxmders 
on either side, suppose you speak first; although to put 
you wholly at your ease I will assure you that you will 
be committing no lese-seigneurie in telUng what you dis- 
covered." 

"Then Madame la Duchesse does know that we track- 
ed .. . the . . . the other one to the keep of Kastel-Ar- 
Roc'h?" . 

"I did not know that you had tracked him, of course; 
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but I have known for ever so long who Kalotinnek's . . . 
patron was . . . with regard to the events that have been 
disturbing Lauv6ok.*' 

Trougarez, gasping like a fish on the grass, vainly 
searched for words to clothe his astonishment decorously, 
and so curious was his expression that, turning to find 
out why he did not speak, Tiphaine could not repress a 
laugh. 

**You think I should have taken matters less quietly?" 
she asked. 

"I don't know what I do think, Madame la Duchesse, 
for I cannot imderstand how Madame la Duchesse, who 
is a bit . . . quick, can have kept her fists in her pockets 
so long.'* 

"It wasn't because I didn't want to take them out and 
use them, you may be sure, Trougarez, but I am deter- 
mined to catch my adversary red-handed, and I'll do it 
yet — ^you'll see!" 

**But . . . but Madame la Duchesse, if I may make so 
bold, why does Monsieur le Due do all this? It can't be 
only to amuse himself." 

**Natxirally not. He is tr3ring to get me away from 
here, since here there is but little chance for me to find 
a suitable husband. He wants me to marry again, so 
that he may come into possession of Lauv6ok." 

"Ah!" Trougarez cried, carried quite out of himself. 
"But he is a pretty scoimdrel, that Monsieur le Due, a 
pretty scotmdrel! Marry again and leave the place in his 
power — Si fine Seignexir he'd make!" 

"Softly, softly, my good Trougarez," Tiphaine inter- 
posed. " Even he has one or two good points — ^he is brave, 
for instance, which excuses many things." 

"No, Madame la Duchesse, no! It does not excuse 

what he has done. But just wait a minute — ^maybe it's 
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he who will be made to leave the place. We shall see; 
we shall see!" 

"Hold on, Trougarez!** the Duchesse said, with a quick 
glance at her faithful retainer's crimson cotmtenance and 
ftxrious eyes. **I will not have you mix yourself in all 
this — ^not, at least, tmtil I give you leave to do so. Afezen 
will not speak of what he already knows, and you must 
not tell him more. The main point is to let Monsieur 
lann believe that we are quite ignorant of his doings. 
Do you understand?" 

**I do, Madame la Duchesse, I do, and I don't say it 
isn't best so; but I'd give ten years of life to be let at 
him! Seigneur though he is, I'd . . ." 

"Hush, Trougarez, that will do. I know there is noth- 
ing you would not be capable of for my sake, but leave 
the ptmishment to me — I'll see to it thoroughly. Mean- 
while, don't let any one guess what is going on. The 
Duke and I, remember, are on the best of terms. And 
now let us get to business, without wasting any more 
time." 

With more haste than dignity, poor Trougarez, utterly 
bewildered, threw his himting-crop on the nearest chair, 
and snatching up the big errand-book and enormous pen- 
cil, in quest of which he had at first followed Tiphaine 
into the "office," stood with one in each hand waiting, 
while she consulted the tiny tablets hanging on her chat- 
elaine. 

"Forty bolts of bMnge'' she murmured as she read. 
"Fifty loads of txirf . . . twelve barrels of brown sugar . . . 
thirty small and twenty-five large sugar-loaves. Are you 
writing, Trougarez?" 

"Yes, yes, Madame la Duchesse . . . twenty-five small 
and thirty large barrels of brown sugar." 

Tiphaine raised her velvety eyes in astonishment. 
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"What's the matter, Trougarez? You're not attending. 
I said twelve barrels of brown sugar, thirty small and 
twenty-five large sugar-loaves. Begin again, please, or 
we will never get through these Christmas gift-lists." 

Trougarez rubbed the somewhat blunt point of his 
pencil so vigorously on his sleeve that it broke oflE short 
and botmced into Tiphaine's lap. 

"Come, Trougarez, to please me, pull yourself together. 
You're making an awful muddle of the whole thing, 
she remonstrated, hardly able to keep serious. 

** But I can't pull myself together, Madame la Duchesse, 
the overwrought steward exclaimed, banging his fist upon 
the book of veterinary science. "Not while I think of 
what's going on here! When all's said and done, here 
am I who am in charge of Madame la Duchesse 's interests, 
letting her be pestered and bothered without raising so 
much as one finger " — ^here he thrust forward an exasper- 
ated digit — "one finger, Madame la Duchesse, mind you!" 

Tiph^Dae looked at him curiously, with a swift contrac- 
tion of the brows. 

"This is pure childishness," she said, sharply. "I have 
already told you what I wish you to do, which is once too 
many, since you might have guessed it for yourself. Give 
me that book and let me write down the lists." And 
snatching it from his hand she slipped into the office 
chair, and in a moment line after line of neat, small writ- 
ing, plain, rapid, and as legible as print, began to flow 
from the pen she had substituted for Trougarez's clumsy 
pencil, while he watched her, utterly shamed and crest- 
fallen, though not daring to offer an apology for fear of 
making her angry again. 

In less than half an hour the task was accomplished ; she 
rose to her feet and walked slowly to the window. Stand- 
ing there with her back to him, she gazed for a few mo- 
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ments thoughtftilly across the sloping gardens towards 
the forest, dark beneath a pale-gray sky that seemed to 
have been streaked with some immense brush dipped in 
whitening. A few flakes of snow were beginning to fall, 
as they seldom fall in really cold countries — a mere drift- 
ing of feathery flakes, light as thistledown, waltzing hither 
and thither like scud blown from the crest of an incoming 
wave. Then she turned once more towards Trougarez, 
standing dejectedly where she had left him, and put one 
little hand on his shoulder. 

**I'm sorry if I spoke too quickly just now, my old 
friend," she said, aflEectionately. "You know what our 
peasants are about here, Trougarez. If they were to find 
out about Monsieur lann it would go hard with him . . . 
and with us, too — ^you and I — for a scandal could scarcely 
be avoided. We could not hope to hold them, once they 
were let loose, since to them he is not the Seigneur — 
scarcely a Lauv&>k at all! He has forfeited it all by his 
open disdain for Brittany, and his evil life. God knows 
it is difiicult enough for me to do the right thing. Don't 
let your old head run away with you and complicate 
matters yet more." 

She was stroking his shoulder with the soothing caress 
she would have used towards a distressed child. This 
alone would have sufficed to melt the rugged envelope of 
her old servitor's tender heart, and he kept his head 
averted to hide from her how near he was to making a 
fool of himself. 

**It is our first duty to avoid a scandal of any sort, 
Trougarez; you see that, don't you?" she concluded, 
walking once more towards the window to look at the 
dancing flakes, adding, as she did so, in quite her ordinary 
tone, for she knew that she had gained her point: 

"Have those errands attended to at once, please." 
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Throughout the great silent woodland of the Argoat, 
which includes in its sheltering clasp more than twenty 
parishes, Christmas is the Feast of Feasts, and within that 
whole circuit nowhere was it more scruptilously observed 
than upon the immense Lauv^k domain. From the be- 
ginning of December Tiphsune drove tirelessly round to 
supervise personally the perfect carrying out of her mani- 
fold orders with regard to gifts of every sort, stopping one 
day to share the fragrant cabbage-soup of some of her 
rich farmers, and on another dropping in at Madame de 
Kerdonniz's, to take the place ever ready for her in the 
Uttle flower-filled breakfast-room, which in winter super- 
seded the larger and colder dining-hall except on cere- 
monious occasions. A slight change had taken place now 
in the manner of that lovable lady's welcome . . . slight, 
but as evident as tuiaccountable to her quick-witted visi- 
tor, who vainly tortured her brain to find a reason for it. 
It never once occurred to her that her secret and Stilian's 
might be perilously near being one no longer to the old 
Countess, nor that scruples of an tmusually delicate and 
ptmctilious nature tirged her to discourage any possibility 
of sacrifice on Tiphaine's part. 

She tenderly loved the young Duchess, did Madame de 
Kerdoimiz, and precisely for that reason povld not bear 
the thought of her relinquishing so great a position for 
the sake of any one belonging to herself. This constraint 
did not tend to make life more pleasant to Tiph^ne. Fort- 
unately, however, she had seen very little of lann, who, 
accompanied by Koulm, had gone to spend a few days 
with friends at a distant ch&teau, and so with unabated 
courage she pursued her avocation as chatelaine, sparing 
neither fatigue nor trouble to make the N^diUk* a success. 

♦ No€l — Christinas. 
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Snow had been falling much more heavily than usual 
for the past few days, and when she set out on the early 
afternoon of the 20th to drive with n:iany parcels to a 
camp of charcoal-burners who occupied with their ever- 
burning stacks about twenty-five acres of her most distant 
woods, she marvelled at seeing the delicate white draperies 
of the road she had to follow. 

Amid the topmost branches of the pines that almost 
met above, a light wind was whispering, but beneath all 
was stiller than ever — ^if that were possible, since the win- 
ter silence of an Argoat pine wood, when all the furred 
creatures pad noiselessly over a thin carpet of snow in the 
twilight of the shrouding branches, is impressive indeed. 
The way was just wide enotigh to give passage to the four 
mettlesome yotmg thoroughbreds and light phaeton that 
she was guiding with her usual skill in matters horsy, 
and consequently the pace was both rapid and equal. 
Her one attendant on his perch behind was another of 
those embodiments of mutely faithful servitude with 
which Breton nobles are still blessed, and, unhindered by 
any immediate care of any sort, she let her thoughts drift 
speculatively towards the blind and puzzling future, 
which was not inaptly recalled to her by the wintry 
avenue winding in and out of the groups of mastlike 
trunks. Here, too, she could not see very far in front — 
and was taken by stuprise when, on turning a new angle, 
she suddenly came upon A^zen, bareheaded, and appar- 
rently in deep conversation with a huge holly-bush, spar- 
kling scarlet and metallic green amid its light powdering 
of snow. 

One turn of her wrists checked the swinging trot of the 
bays, who knew and always obeyed her hand, and bending 
forward she hailed the sabotier, still motionless and whis- 
pering as if unaware of her presence. 
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''Ha U gl^o* Afezen?" she said, a little louder, and then 
she understood, for her groom had removed his hat, and at 
that instant the sabotier piously crossed himself, made a 
slight gesture of farewell, and walked to the side of the 
carriage. 

"Pardon, Madame la Duchesse," he apologized, **I was 
but passing the time of day with my brother's spirit there 
in the holly-bush. He planted that holly years ago, and 
naturally favors it now." 

* * Ah ! Very well. And tell me, Afezen, is your brother's 
spirit doing well?" 

"Yes, Madame la Duchesse, I am thankful to say that 
his probation time is almost over. Monsieur le Cur6 de 
Qudvfez's masses are very efficacious." 

"Did your brother's spirit tell you so, Afezen?" asked 
Tiphaine. 

"Certainly, Madame la Duchesse, and he looks very 
satisfied." 

"Looks very satisfied . . . !" Tiphaine forbore to make 
any gesture implying the possibility of a doubt. She 
knew her countrymen too well for that. Afezen had un- 
doubtedly seen the satisfied look, and she merely offered 
to drive him as far as the clearing nearest his own. He 
accepted this offer with the frank simplicity that char- 
acterizes the intercourse of Seigneur and vassal in primi- 
tive Brittany, and soon they were bowling along, chatting 
like a pair of friends, and breathing in deeply the crisp, 
resinous, exhilarating air that sent the blood coursing 
quicker through the veins. The forest was a bond be- 
tween them closer than those of race, language, or inheri- 
tance, for both loved it alike and had been trained by its 
teachings from their very babyhood to the concentration 

♦ Do you hear me, or don't you hear me. 
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of mind, the self-repression, and hatred of noise and of 
vulgarity which make its dwellers different from other 
folk. Thanks to the presence of the groom, the subject 
of Kalotmnek, and Kalounnek's misdeeds, was not touched 
upon, and when she stopped to let him alight in the middle 
of a silver-clad clearing framed by the misty aztire of snow- 
shadows, she had made him happy by the promise of one 
hundred extra masses for the advancement of his brother's 
heavenly interests. 

**Ann T^id-Etemel, p*hen eus gu/elet oa ganet at Messi, 
Hoi eled ad Barados hen eus bet digasset 
Gant ho mouesio ravissatU 
Da gana gloar melodi d*ann Doui holrbuissatU" * 

Long before she reached the charcoal-burners' encamp- 
ment she catight the chorus of rich, powerftd voices echo- 
ing through the cincturing screen of heavy timber, and, 
to hear the better, slackened speed. Fifteen or twenty 
giants, charbonniers and bucherons, wearing the goatskin 
jacket which is their winter livery, were busy about the 
semicircle of flame-crowned movmds which it was their 
duty to tend, while their tribal chief, old Gou^l Bleiinioii — 
the well-named f — strode ceaselessly from one to the other, 
or stood by, leaning on his long, iron-shod staff, to see that 
the work was well done. 

A remarkable type, this Goufl Bleiinioti, standing six 
feet four in his sabots, broad of chest and still lithe of limb, 
with a long, narrow face and clean, straight, aquiline feat- 
ures, brown as well-seasoned oak, and youthful, greenish- 
• blue eyes beneath shaggy gray brows. 

♦ When the Father-Eternal saw that the Saviour was bom, hastily 
did he send all the Angels of Paradise to sing glory and praise to 
the All-Puissant, with their beautiful voices. 

fBleiinioti in Breton means branch. 
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At the sound of the wheels he came forward without 
undue haste, but sweeping his broad-leaved felt hat with 
the aUure of a courtier, and behind him his squad fell in 
like a perfectly drilled troop, each lifting a hand in sa- 
lute. 

Tiph^bie had jumped to the frozen ground and held out 
her hand. 

'*Well, Cheft'* she said, smiling, **how is life treating 
you?" 

"With kindness and patience, Madame la Duchesse, 
and far beyond my deserts, since once again it is granted 
to me to behold my best friend and protectress." The 
words seemed simple and fitting, clothed in that melodi- 
ously guttural Breton which robs even the highest flights 
of compliment of any suspicion of affectation, and pleased 
their hearer. 

"Thank you, Chef,*' she replied. "I have come to see 
my Christmas log/ Is it ready?" 

It was the yearly privilege of one encampment after 
another to furnish the Kef, an enormous section of oak- 
trunk selected months before, that on the eve of the 
great day would solemnly be set alight, after being duly 
sprinkled with fresh milk, and installed upon a cushion 
of holly and mistletoe within the capacious hearth of the 
Seigneurial banqueting - hall. A great honor this, deep- 
ly appreciated and envied, as was abtmdantly shown by 
the elaborate preparations made for the Kefs convey- 
ance to the Chateau on a verdure-garlanded and much-be- 
ribboned chariot drawn by oxen. And now with much 
pomp and ceremony the Itron was conducted to the shed, 
where it reposed in all its magnificence of girth, every eye 
watching her to see whether she were satisfied, every grim 
face breaking into gratified smiles when this was ascer- 
tained to be the case. Then followed the distribution of 
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the gifts contained in the phaeton's ample coffers, including 
a quantity of delicacies — ^at least to those rugged men the 
sirloins of beef, the hams, sausages, and black boudin ap- 
peared so — ^not to mention certain choice bottles of old 
sparkling cider, and of rich-toned Armagnac, that as they 
well knew came straight from the Ducal cellars. 

**And who will come to Midnight Mass this year?" 
Tiphaine asked, sitting on a block of chestnut-wood in 
the grateful heat of a blue-flaming charcoal stack. 

"Fate will, as usual, decide, Madame la Duchesse," the 
old Chef said, smiling. "We always draw lots to see who 
must bide here to tend the fires, as Madame la Duchesse 
knows." 

**But you must certainly come. Chef,** she said, in her 
winning way. "We missed you last Christmas very much." 

"Fate had decided against me that time, and justly 
so, for at my age it is only right that I should leave 
pleastires to the younger ones; and also, having lived so 
much longer, I may be better fitted to give 'The Others 
who come' ♦ the news they seek on the night of the Na- 
tivity." 

"Do you never feel afraid," she asked, again looking up 
into his now strangely dreamy eyes. 

"No, Madame la Duchesse, though it is lonely up here 
then — ^lonelier than at any other midnight hour the year 
round, somehow. Still one need never fear the dead who 
are about on such an occasion. The wicked dread Christ- 
mas, and draw away to evil places then." 

The men had by now all resumed work, and almost in 
a whisper Tiph^ne questioned: "Have you ever actually 
seen them, Bleiinioii?" 

"Seen them, Madame la Duchesse? But of coiu'se — I 

* Bretons always allude to the spirits of the departed as "The 
Others." 
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am not quite blind yet — seen them as I see you here now, 
warming themselves at my fires, and very glad to do so, 
poor souls, all blue with the cold. They are civil-spoken, 
too, always. 'May we sit down and rest awhile? It is 
none too warm there beyond.' That's how they speak 
mostly, but not like beggars at all; more like people who 
have already learned much." 

Tiphaine glanced arotmd the whitened, tree-girt clear- 
ing, motmded with those barbaric-looking ttunuli all 
bastioned with russet moss and shields of turf, above 
which ran cotmtless little changeful tongues of flame, 
now palest rose, now brilliant blue, turning to gemlike 
violet and finally creeping back into the steady orange 
glow that smouldered on each sunmiit. She thought of 
it on a Christmas night, vaulted over with frosty stars, 
and all those slow fires btiming spaces of warmth and 
tinted light into the darkness. Yes, it was a place where 
the spirits of those who had not yet found eternal repose 
mi^t willingly pause awhile to hear tidings of those they 
loved. 

"And tell me, BleAnioti, were n:iany of those who came 
known to you in life?" 

The old Chef hesitated for the space of a second. "Yes, 
Madame la Duchesse, very many. Last year I had a 
visit of which I have never spoken. Would Madame la 
Duchesse wish me to tell?" 

Tiphaine nodded. She felt as if she already knew who 
that midnight visitor had been. 

"It may please the Itron to know," he went on, quite 
simply, "because it was Monsieur TAmiral himself who 
came to me." 

Tiphaine did not move. She was looking at a tiny 

little jet of smoke drifting lazily from a narrow crack in 

a mound less carefully secured than the rest, a slim, 
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• 

rippling band of palest gray, undulating gracefully, with 
prismatic touches here and there. 

**I had been dozing over my pipeful of tobacco, sitting 
there on that very block where Madame la Duchesse now 
sits, and when I opened my eyes our Monsieur was stand- 
ing close to me, wrapped in his long storm-coat, smiling. 
Naturally I rose quickly and took off my hat. I was 
trembling not a little, for never had I dreamed of such an 
honor, and just as when he was with us before, he said, 
did our Monsieur: 'Put on your hat, BleAnioii, the wind 
is cold.' *No, no, Monsieur TAmiral,' I said, * I couldn't 
do that.' And he went on: 'Well, I won't detain you 
long, then. I only came because I want all you men of 
Lauv^ok to hold yourselves in readiness. Your Lady 
may need you, and you are to be ready at any hour to 
close in around her if she calls. Remember, Bleiinioti, 
you who are one of the oldest and most faithful of her 
servants.' And before I could answer the Aotrou * was 
gone, Madame la Duchesse . . . like the shadow of a leaf 
when the wind blows. And I sat here alone for an hour 
or more, like one dazed." 

Tiph^ne did not move. Many things seemed slowly 
to take form and sequence before her absorbed eyes. 
In a few moments she lived the past months over again, 
and at her side the gigantic o\6!Kabitan f of the charcoal- 
burners towered mutely, dreading to have hurt her tender 
heart. 

After a while he ventured to touch her shoulder ever 
so lightly. 

"Have I made you sad, my little Lady," he whispered, 
cursing himself for his insane garrulity. 

"No, you have not," she said, rising, and holding out 

* Seigneur. t Captain. 
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both hands to meet his toil-worn palms. **0n the con- 
trary, Bletlnioii, you have given me much to think about 
that is comforting . . . and if you shotdd see him again . . . 
the Aotrou . . . tell him that I am grateful for his care. 
It never failed me in life; nor does it seem that it will 
do so now." 



CHAPTER XIX 

Therefore in patience throttgh the wintry forest. 
Carved from black iron, bristling, stiflE with rime, 
Careless beneath the Touch thy heart abhorrest. 
We wait our changing-time. 

Nestling more closely each against his fellow, 
Till the moist earth our mingled mould receives. 
Till through the dark roots draws the Springtime mellow. 
And we again are leaves. 

Lattghing, to sunlight and the breeze uplifted, 
Thrilled by the throstle's and the linnet's strain, 
Trustful each one, that we shall soon be drifted, 
Back into sleep again. 

And for thy further comfort, Soul Unseeing, 
Take to thyself this steadfast hope of ours. 
That, from the shapes which once confined their being. 
Some shall arise as flowers. 

The Rune of the Dead Leaves. — ^M. M. 

The grayness of twilight was already spreading beneath 
the trees like a cloudy dawn as she drove off, though out- 
side the deep woods the last rays of sunset were still 
touching the saliences of a darkening world with gold. 
Her groom had lighted the carriage lamps, and tmcon- 
sciously she watched their swift play upon the ruddy 
upright tnmks standing guard on both sides of the forest- 
way, as her horses dashed on with the curvetting graces 
and playful shyings of very young and high-spirited 
animals. A sickle-moon, still pale from its recent baby- 
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slumbers, swung mistily in the deepening blue, and sud- 
denly glimpsing it in a gap of the thick-furred boughs, 
she turned in her seat, looked at it over her right shoulder, 
and crossed herself. **N*hano ann Tad, ar Mab ar Sp^rid- 
ZanteW * she murmured, in her native Breton, and bar- 
ing his head, the groom behind whispered the response: 
'*Hdc hd pezd digdr." t Then they drove on in silence, 
nothing but the creak of the warming harness leather 
and the regular beat of the sixteen steel-shod hoofs break- 
ing the double silence of woodland and winter. 

A rough piece of going — for she had taken another 
road for her return — ^warned her that she was nearing 
the region of the ** silent river** — ^a stream of marvellous 
clearness flowing without a ripple through one of the 
Argo^t's most secret and savage ravines. Her present 
mood inclined her to look upon the face of the Breton 
Lethe — she felt weary and overweighted with memories 
to-night, and from early childhood the old legend of St. 
Envel had always invested this loneliest of lonely streams 
with a half-superstitious fascination. To reconstruct the 
scene as it had been told her would scarcely tax the most 
lethargic fancy, since all those centuries could not have 
greatly changed the forest, and much as it was to-day 
must it have been when the saintly wanderer had entered 
it, to build with interwoven branches his penity, or peni- 
tential cell, on the banks of a broad torrent that then 
boiled and thundered ceaselessly as it dashed over sloping 
rocks and ledges. In the hours of darkness its voice was 
especially loud, and many a time disturbed the Saint in 
his meditations, or his converse with visiting angels. At 
length, one night, when the waters, swollen by a heavy 
storm, were breaking all botmds of decorum and discre- 

♦ In the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
t And all doors will open before you. 
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tion, and filling the resinous gloom of the pines with 
tinendurable clamor, the good Saint yielded to a momen- 
tary impatience, and in stem accents rebuked the river, 
bidding it forever be still. An-dour-mik — the dumb 
water — ^it is still called, and every dweller of the forest 
knows and shims it, since to bathe in its crystal-pure 
element — ^nay, even to moisten one's ihirsty lips at that 
inviting flow, means the loss of all remembrance, whether 
it be evil or the happiest tmder the sun. 

The phaeton rolled jerkily over one irregularity after 
another, leaving each steep incline behind only to find a 
steeper; then came a sharp descent, where Tiphaine, 
with her little feet stretched out and firmly braced, held 
back the colts with rein and voice to prevent them from 
breaking into a canter. Far down at the end of this 
perilous trail gleamed the ** Silent One," bedded in blue- 
black rock between its heavy curtains of bush and tree. 
The sun had finally disappeared beyond the dense barriers 
of stone and timber enclosing the deep valley, but yet a 
singular radiance lingered on the bosom of the river — a 
trailing last reflex flushing its clear, translucent gray with 
shadowy rose and amethyst. 

On the very brink Tiphaine brought her horses to a 
stand-still and sprang out; Gwif , who had run all the way 
as fast as his friends the bays, immediately lying at full 
length upon a flat sheet of basalt to pant at ease. A 
curious temptation — puerile and childish and altogether 
ridictilous, as she told herself — had seized upon her. 
• Should she touch the water and see if it were true, if one 
could forget. . . . Forget all . . . even Sulian, so far away 
now and whom she would not see for so long a time ? 

She was bending low now over the glassy siuiace, so 
moveless that not a ripple betrayed its onward drift ; even 
the long ribbon-weeds below the edge lay at right angles 
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from it without one pulsation or quiver, and her own 
wistful little face looked up at her in all its pure perfec- 
tion of contour as from the security of a mirror. Twice 
she stretched out her ungloved fingers, and then at last 
with a little shrug she straightened up, and ran back 
half laughing to the carriage, in a sudden revulsion of 
feeling. **What a stupid I am!** she was thinking . . . 
and again: ** I would not forget if I could!** With which 
truthful admission she started on her way afresh, but 
with a lighter heart, and thinking kindly indeed of cer- 
tain memories — ^those she could never resign herself to 
lose. 

It was quite dark as she re-entered the forest, and 
aimoyed at the idea of keeping her servants anxiously on 
the alert, she chirruped to her attelage in a way they so 
well understood that they profited by the permission to 
adopt a somewhat tempestuous trot. As they turned a 
Curve sweeping around the base of a great needle of 
rock — ^an island peak in the ocean of trees — ^the blaze of 
the lamps fell full upon a figure whose outline made her 
heart leap and then stand still — a, lithe, active figure 
wearing a hunting-dress and carrying a gim across one 
arm. 

**Sulian!** she cried, taken utterly by stirprise, and 
pulling so violently on the ribbons that the two leaders 
reared. **Sulian!** And throwing the lines to the at- 
tentive groom, she took the carriage - step at a botmd 
and started in pursuit. He had ttimed, and was retreat- 
ing into the undergrowth, but stopped now, and for a 
second they faced each other without a word. He felt 
as if the dark woods and the patches of starry sky above 
were wheeling around him — ^and she, absolutely dumb 
with anger at herself, could not find a word to say. She 

had betrayed herself, and knew it, betrayed herself past 
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the possibility of subterfuge or explanation, and all that 
she passionately hoped and prayed for now was that he 
had not heard the unadorned pronoun — ^that he had lost 
it in the swift rattle of the wheels. The situation was 
becoming desperate, and although she could not see his 
face, she did not need to do so in order to realize that, his 
plight being so much worse even than hers, it behooved 
her to repair what her idiotic impulsiveness had done. 

"Won't you let me drive you part of the way home, 
Monsieur SuUan?" — she slurred quickly over the ** Mon- 
sieur," hoping against hope that he might be led into 
mistaking this for an habitual trick of speech, and then 
added, as if by an afterthought, **When did you arrive?" 
She could not watch the effect of her words, for his face 
was still in complete shadow, but she saw that this slow- 
tongued young man was standing motionless, looking down 
at her. He was head and shoulders above her, and it 
seemed to her that he loomed unusually tall just then. 

**Thank you," he said at last, in an embarrassed, un- 
steady voice. '*I — I — ^was going as far as An-dour-tnik 
after wild duck, but since you are so good, Madame." 
It struck him that for appearance' sake he should ac- 
cept her offer. It would not do to allow this fortuitous 
encounter the least savor of clandestinity, and, surprised 
at his own presence of mind, he accompanied her to the 
carriage, his soft felt hat drawn well down over his eyes, 
the butt of his gun hugged awkwardly against his ribs. 
As they drove on side by side she in her turn became in- 
scrutable, for with a qtiick pull she had unrolled the long 
gauze veil wound about her toque and dragged it down 
to her very chin, and, half annoyed, half relieved, he won- 
dered what was concealed beneath those silky folds. 

**Monsietir Sulian," she said, quite suddenly, breaking 
the imcomfortable silence, **you must have thought me 
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quite crazy just now, but the fact of the matter is that 
lately there have been many queer happenings here, and 
when the lamps fell upon you so unexpectedly I imagined 
— I don't know why — ^but I did imagine that it was a 
prissigne * that I saw." She paused, aware too late that 
the explanation was not particularly good — since why 
should his prissigne, if prissigne there were, appear to her ? 
Still, it was the best excuse she could summon on the 
spur of the moment, and with characteristic determina- 
tion she let it stand. 

**What queer happenings are you alluding to, Ma- 
dame?" he asked, passing over the ^^wign^ question 
very aptly for him, especially under such circumstances. 
He was beginning to feel quite disgustingly wily and 
clever. 

Tiphaine reflected for the full space of a second before 
answering. Unfortunately she could not supply the bal- 
last necessary to her attempted self-justification without 
saying too much, and bitterly did she regret having ad- 
vanced so far. Of course, it would have to be all or 
nothing if she once embarked on the treacherous sea of 
confidences. 

**0h! I don't know," she said, slightly touching one 
of the already too eager wheelers with the tip of her long 
four-in-hand whip. ** A lot of nonsense about ghosts and 
the like . . . the peasants, you know, are a foolish lot . . . 
very gullible." 

He gave one of his almost silent little laughs. **But 
you are not," he remarked, significantly, **and you ap- 
peared to hint that you had been annoyed by a — a — 
condition of affairs not customary." 

She turned slowly in her seat, and looked at him in 

* Literally, "premonition," a ghostly simulacrum, boding evil 
to the person it represents. 
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the waning light of the baby moon that was sliding down 
the silvery slopes of heaven with visible speed. 

**I suppose,** she said, her voice deriving a slight hard- 
ness from the fact that she was driven to the wall, "that 
I have been more or less influenced by the general nerv- 
ous tension resulting from the queer happenings I just 
referred to. Anyhow, it is all over now, and need not 
be mentioned again.*' 

He tmderstood; and despite the promptings of a sud- 
den anxiety, did not ask her to do so, for he too was not 
wanting in that intangible dignity that belongs to par- 
ticularly well-bom people. Furthermore, they had just 
entered a broad all^, passing within a stone's-throw of 
the avenue leading to Kerdonniz, and in another moment 
she had stopped the horses. 

**You will accompany yotir grandmother when she 
comes to dine with me on the twenty-fourth,*' she said, 
bending sideways to shake hands with him as he stood 
bare-headed close to the wheel. It was not an invitation, 
but a statement of fact. 

**I will," he answered, shortly, hampered by a sudden 
contraction of the heart. Then she gave the word, and 
the horses leaped forward, leaving him with the awe of 
a great joy and a great longing to keep him company. 

It was very late when she reached home, and although 
her people were used to those long night drives, it was 
plainly to be seen that they had been anxious about her, 
for they were gathered in imposing ntunbers where they 
could catch the first signs of an approaching carriage. 
She went straight to her room, laboring under a curious 
sense of confusion and puzzlement, and still furious with 
herself. What in the world could have possessed her? 
she thought, wrathfully, neglecting in her perturbation to 
stmmion Aziliz and get hurriedly ready for dinner. Why 
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had this meeting in the woods so aflEected her ? . . . Had 
she then underrated, after all, the depth of her affection 
for him? Then, in a fresh revulsion of feeling, she be- 
gan to cast the blame on him. What business had he to 
be here when she had deemed him hundreds of miles 
away? 

All her life long she had been resolute and serene, de- 
ciding quickly, and carrying her resolves into immediate 
action, but lately she had seemed to suffer from constant 
irresolution, and had been wrung by perpetual doubt. 
Was she destined to meet the supreme test of her strength 
with failure? Restlessly she paced up and down, obliv- 
ious of the blandishments of poor little Spalf^rik, who 
called out in cooingly persuasive accents: "Come and pet 
me, Phainik. . . . Come and pet me!" rattling again and 
again the bars of his gilded palace. The violent scorn 
she felt for herself was not to be assuaged so easily, and 
she positively groaned as she realized more and more 
into what an impasse the straight path that she had fol- 
lowed so imfalteringly for three long years had led her. 

That night she did not sleep much, but spent the 
greater portion of it in aching self -contempt; the rest in 
a vain effort to prevent her sorely tried heart from soft- 
ening at the thought of the worried expression she was 
sure now had been in his eyes when saying good-bye that 
evening. Of cotirse he had looked sorrowfixl ... he was 
unhappy perhaps . . . and she had been cruel with her 
equivocations and prevarications. She had fondly fancied 
that she would help him to an ever more and more fault- 
less Ufe by the spiritual union she had planned . . . dreams, 
nothing but dreams, and mutual remembrance and loyalty, 
with such rare moments of meeting as their allotted tasks 
allowed, preparing them both for eternity ... an eternity 

they coixld . . . nay woixld spend together, for she regarded 
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the bonds of soul as far more sacred than any other. 
But did not this unspoken compact risk the endangering 
of his happiness ... if she left him alone, unfriended, to 
drift to any solace . . . any distraction from possible dis- 
cotiragement ? 

Forgetfulness came at last in the gray dawn, and all 
too soon an unrefreshed awakening to a renewal of mental 
conflict. 

Luckily for her the vast preparations which always 
heralded the approach of Christmas forced her to give 
up vexing herself at every minute of the day, and she 
plunged into the welcome vortex with indefatigable 
energy. She had decided to make the occasion an es- 
pecially brilUant one, desirous to put between him and 
her on the night of the twenty-fourth as much pomp 
and circumstance as it was in her power to do. For once 
she would appear in the full panoply of her ducal estate 
. . . not as la delicieuse petite Duchesse, or cette mignonne 
Tiphaine, but as a very magnificent personage indeed, 
before whom everybody bowed to the ground ... an 
immensely important territorial magnate. . . the bearer 
of the loftiest dignities and two of the oldest names in 
the Armorial de Bretagne . . . that alone should show him 
how impossible it was for her to desert her post. 

Consequently, pluckily crushing down the horror she 
felt at filling her home with the noise and turmoil in- 
evitable to such a jite, she dispatched invitations to well- 
nigh every chateau within reasonable distance, and 
ordered that the state apartments should be made ready, 
the state Uveries brought out, and practically every- 
thing in deliciously silent old Lauv^ok turned upside 
down. None knew what a sacrifice this was to her, who 
since her husband's death had never given but a few 

informal little dinner-parties, and had so deeply enjoyed 
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her immunity from social effort and wony, from an as- 
sumption of interest in things she despised, and in people 
for whom she cared not a rush. 

Oddly enough, however, in spite of her abhorrence of 
the world, she was always surprisingly to her advantage 
when required to receive and entertain. Eminently 
graceful, witty, and full of winning tact, her charm was 
irresistible, and she certainly had never looked lovelier 
than when she entered the flower-filled Hall of the Knights 
to await the arrival of her guests. For the first time she 
had discarded half-mouming, and wore pale almond- 
green velvet, covered with antique Venetian Point, and 
showered all over by rare orchids of a creamy whiteness, 
veined with gem-like green. From her corsage and hair 
great diamonds and emeralds translated the same colors 
into tints of fire, and about her throat and breast were 
the famous Lauvtok pearls — strand upon strand of misty 
iridescent splendor. 

A few minutes later the dusky avenue was transformed 
into a river of light by the glittering lamps of the equip- 
ages rolling up through the gates towards the main perron, 
with it's double file of torch-bearing footmen. 

"Well, well!" murmured the Comtesse de Kerdonniz 
to herself. "It is a new departure for Tiph^ne to put 
all sails to the wind Uke this. What is she up to?" 
And turning to Sulian, who, being in full uniform, was dis- 
entangling his sword from her train preparatory to alight- 
ing, she added: "We are going to be ^ven the chance 
of seeing Lauv^k in all its glory, it seems." 

"Yes, apparently." And he glanced, with a little sigh, 
at the dome of the brilhantly illuminated winter-garden, 
glowing like an immense jewel against the wintry sky, 
and at the wide-open doors of the central hall, re- 
vealing masses of exotics and long garlands of rose- 
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veiled hanging lamps. The whole prospect oppressed 
him. 

There were already some twenty people assembled 
around Tiphaine when he entered behind his grandmother, 
and instantly she went to meet the old Coimtess with 
a glad welcome and both hands outstretched. Himself 
she greeted with what struck him as mere ceremonious 
grace, and quite instinctively he made her an eighteenth- 
century bow, scarcely touching the tips of her gloved 
fingers with his Ups. To save his life he could not have 
uttered a word. This was a new Tiphaine, an undreamt 
of Tiphaine . . . queenly and erect, holding her proud lit- 
tle head high beneath its low embattled diadem of flame- 
encircled emeralds, and looking taller than usual, owing 
to the inamense flower-laden train that rippled* behind 
her like some coronation mantle . . . and he gazed in 
amazement at this intimidating great lady who impressed 
him suddenly with a bitter sense of inferiority and help- 
lessness. 

For a while he continued to watch her as she talked 
with her chief guest, an old Marquis renowned for his 
enormous wealth, his surprising cantankerousness, and 
his merciless tongue, then turned sharply and made his 
way to a window embrasure. He thought that to-mor- 
row he would leave Brittany. What need was there for 
him to endtire this pain which he had come so far to find 
awaiting him? . . . and this, too, after that unforgetable 
meeting in the forest! An almost irresistible wish to slip 
away at once possessed his mind. Why should he stay 
where every passing minute brought a new sting and a 
new torture? — ^and concealed by the drooping curtains, 
he pressed his forehead against the cold window-glass, 
trying to simmion stiJB5cient cotirage for this irreparable 

step. 
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At that moment, from the terrace immediately below, 
the loud skirl of the bagpipes btirst forth annoimdng 
dinner, and the fifteen sonneurs of the Ducal House, wear- 
ing the white braies* the emblazoned azure and silver 
jackets, and wide brimmed, ribbon-wreathed white felt 
hats of their office, began the march, that was to last 
during the length of the repast, and woixld take them 
from the terrace to the gallery flanking the banqueting 
hall, and back again a himdred times or more. A brave 
sight, these gigantic men, keeping stately step to their bar- 
baric music as they advanced in double file, preceded by 
their Tabouliner.lf a white-locked ancient taller than any 
of that imposing brigade, and beating time upon the flat, 
silver-mounted snare-drum slung from his shoulder by an 
emblazoned golden baldric. 

The pipers of Lauv^ok! None had heard them as to- 
night since the Admiral's death. One or two, or some- 
times four, announced meals when guests were present, 
and Tiphaine, who adored the bigniou, % often sent for 
some of them to pace up and down the gallery, even when 
she was alone. But the whole band! Glances were ex- 
changed expressive of stirprise and curiosity. All this 
splendor and formality must certainly mean something 
quite out of the common, and lann, who had risen to 
head the procession with Madame de Kerdonniz, glanced 
involuntarily at Tiphaine, his heart beating dubiously at 
the thought that possibly he might be approaching vic- 
tory . . . that perchance she was on the point of an- 
nouncing her betrothal ; but sweeping the company with 
questioning eyes, he caught sight of Sulian's grim, set 
face emerging from between the window curtains, and 
abandoned himself to new perplexities. 

* Breton breeches. t Drummer. } Bagpipe. 
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CHAPTER XX 

Lost in the night of Palestine, at Christmas long ago, 

There were no thousand eager towers to watch the Dayspring 

grow; 
No spire uplift against the Rift, no pinnacle to soar, 
Naught but the Pathway of the Star that pierced to Heaven's 

Door. 

Lost in the night of Palestine, there was no cry nor sound. 
No lordly heralding of bells to span the world around; 
No tumiilt fair the Word to bear to all created things. 
Naught but the ringing vault of Sky afloat with wondrous wings. 

Lost in the night of Palestine, there was a roof -tree low; 

No litten hall with holly drest and mystic mistletoe, 

No gathered throng with mirth and song the cobwebbed rafters 

saw, 
Naught but the homage of the kine amid the oaten straw. 

Ah, gentles, otirs are bells and towers, and this the gift they bring. 
That on your hearts the Star may rise, and Heaven within them 

ring; 
Be mindful, then, of poorer men, that rotmd your board may glow 
Naught but the Light of Palestine, and Christmas long ago I 

The Night of Palestine.— M. M. 

The dining-room was a new shock to Sulian, with its 
army of powdered footmen in aztire and silver, its long 
lace - shrouded table with the ** Royal** surtout (a stag- 
hunt wrought of massive gold, rising from a carpet of 
Christmas roses), its priceless crystal and plate, its groups 
of exotics and wealth of orchids filling every comer and 

crowning every console. This was luxury, indeed, and 
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of the most^ princely kind, not to be matched by any 
lavish display of recent* wealth and mushroom dignity, 
since every detail of that magnificent decoration, every 
vase in which the flowers reposed, was one or another 
piece from the famed collection of treastires that had been 
added to by each succeeding Lord of Lauv6ok during the 
slow course of centuries. 

Silent, and eating hardly anything, the yotmg officer 
absorbed himself in a difficult problem. Had Tiphaine 
meant by all this splendor to give him a lesson, to widen 
a gulf which he had certainly never attempted to span 
by so much as word or look, or was this a mere coincidence, 
bom of her desire to signalize to all the countryside the 
fact that she considered her period of mourning as at an 
end ? Over and over again he asked himself the question 
without coming to any satisfactory conclusion, and sud- 
denly raising his moody eyes from the untouched plate 
before him, he encountered a look of sorrowful inqtiiry 
from Tiphaine which made every one of his conjectures 
crumble to dust in one bright fleeting second. Was she 
unhappy, too, then ? . . . But in that case she must care for 
him, and at the thought his heart began to gallop madly! 
He did not dare to glance again in her direction, for fifty 
pairs of eyes were watching her, and lann, occup3ring the 
seat opposite, seemed abnormally observant — ^nay, more» 
curiously absorbed, since there was a certain intent 
gravity about him to-night that was entirely different 
from his usual careless cynical keeimess. 

Slowly and majestically the banquet advanced upon 

its weary course, dish following dish in an interminable 

procession that included birds disguised in their brilliant 

plumage, turreted castles of pastry which it required two 

men to present, and dainties from the four comers of the 

world, flower -decked and flower -garlanded, that looked 
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too pretty almost to be broken into. But at last he saw 
the Duchess give a signal, and in the archway leading to 
the neighboring Galerie des Ancitres appeared the "sing- 
ers." Clad in their most elaborately embroidered and 
pailletted f^te clothes, these twelve stalwart gars stood 
bowing, without the least shyness or gaucherie, and in 
a minute more the quaint ballad of feudal homage and 
thanks to the Itron for past mtmificence rolled sonorously 
beneath the caissoned ceiling. As the last note died 
away Tiphaine rose, and taking from the Majordomo's 
hands a large golden salver, whereon were prepared twelve 
little wheaten loaves, twelve bright-cheeked apples, and 
twelve double Lrouis d'or decorated with as many little 
glittering pinches of fine, white salt, advanced towards 
the village deputation. 

"Take these in earnest of future bounty," she said, 
smiling delidously, and with one of those sudden im- 
pulses that made her so charming always, she suddenly 
broke off some of the perfect orchid-blooms trailing along 
her skirt, and slipped one into every hat-band, explain- 
ing as she did so that this was for "good luck"; calling 
each man by name, and pointing each gift with some 
amusing local or family allusion. It was a pretty sight 
as the big men stooped themselves in instinctive efforts 
to reach the level of their "Little Lady," and flushes of 
pleasure mounted to their blond, sun-tanned faces. 

*'Cetie Tiphaine r Madame de Kerdonniz murmured 

to lann, standing at her side, "isn't she unique?" But 

lann was not listening, and to her surprise she saw that 

he was extremely pale, and watching the scene with an 

extraordinary softening of those brooding eyes of his. 

'*Tiensl tiensr she murmured to herself, "are we in for 

some unexpected complication?" But at that moment 

the singers trooped away, and he ttuned with a start to 
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offer her his arm as the long procession of guests re- 
formed to return to the brilUantly illuminated state 
drawing-room, where she found no leistire to seek con- 
firmation of her newly bom suspicion. 

Meanwhile Sulian, anxious only to avoid notice and 
find a quiet spot to continue his brooding, made his way 
towards the winter-garden, a welcome maze of tropical 
all^s shadowed by thirty-foot Latanias profiling aloft 
their wide green fans, and yet taller date-palms that 
lazily drooped their huge fronded oar-blades as if for a 
long rest from oft-repeated voyages in the night-blue dusk 
of the dome. Lighting a cigarette, he stood for a little 
while watching the gold and silver fish dart to and fro 
beneath the dimpUng surface of the great central foimtain 
basin, where pink -starred nymph^as and round -leaved 
euryal^s floated in variegated beauty. Then, tired of the 
monotonous whisperings of the jetted spray, he crossed 
over to a wonderful bosket — a comer of some Indian 
jungle miraculously transported there with its tangle of 
blossoming lianas drooping from trunk to scaly trunk, its 
fragrant masses of strange orchids and its atmosphere of 
untrodden and mysterious seclusion all complete. It was 
such a covert as he had scarcely hoped to find, and pass- 
ing within its shadow, after some careful reconnoitering 
he established himself upon a rustic bench beneath a 
crimson flowering euphorbia of imposing proportions. 

Above his head he could hear Tiphaine's free troops of 

feathered musicians shifting their places uneasily among 

the branches. It was long past their hour for sleep, but 

the occasional snatches of music and laughter from the 

salons had no doubt already disturbed them, and his 

own footsteps, stealthy though they had been, had now 

awakened even the lazy little Bengalis, whose near-by 

silhouettes, huddling wing to wing, brought a momentary 
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vision of long chaplets of pearl-gray punctuated by tiny 
pink-coral beaklets; so for fear of alarming them yet 
more, he kept perfectly still, watching the curling smoke 
of his cigarette streak the dusky green walls of his retreat. 

For many long moments he remained thus, in self -tor- 
men ting solitude, tempting the enigma that puzzled him 
so cruelly from its shrouded hiding-place, and so absorbed 
had he become that he did not notice a slight rustle 
among the trees behind him. He was asking himself a 
question: slowly, thoughtfully, and honestly, but could 
as yet find no answer to it. The rustling recommenced, 
followed by the sound of soft steps, and then a voice, 
clear and almost unnattirally distinct, said somewhere 
behind the leafy screen: 

** Please hunt for him, Koulm! Please! He looked 
wretched during dinner. Perhaps he is ill." 

"111! Why, Phainik, what ails you? Sulky, perhaps, 
but ill never — ^that isn't in his line.'* 

"But please, Koulm, look for him." The voice was 
less distinct now, but still clear and clean-cut. Then 
there was silence, and Sulian stood up quickly, listening 
to the decreasing echo of their footsteps as they turned 
the angle of the bosket. He did not care to be foimd 
there by Koulm, and in the same silent manner as before 
walked to the opposite entrance and almost into Ti- 
phaine's arms. 

**0h! Monsieur de Kerdonniz!" she cried, flushing 
slightly; "we ... I mean Koulm and myself . . . were 
wondering where you had hidden yourself away." And 
with the first gesture approaching familiarity she had 
ever used towards him, she slipped her little hand be- 
neath his arm, and added: "Come quickly; all the big- 
wigs have gone back to their own lairs, and it is almost 

time for midnight Mass." 
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In a second she had drawn him swiftly through the 
arched door of the winter-garden, roughly brushing in 
her haste the great clusters of white passion-flowers that 
drooped there, and across an enfilade of salons to the 
sn:iall one where Madame de Kerdonniz, Koulm, lann, 
and two or three old friends awaited the call of the chapel 
bell. 

**I have found him!" she laughed, releasing his arm, 
and sweeping Koulm a low curtsey. "Beaten again, 
lazy-bones — ^and to think that I had commissioned you 
to go and play hide-and-seek instead of me." 

"It seems you are better able to play it than I," Koulm 
retorted, teasingly . But just then the bell began its solemn 
music, and the two ladies, muffling themselves in lace 
scarves, led the way towards the inner passage by which 
Tiphaine had been accustomed to join the Hermit. 

The church, dreamy with wax lights and incense, and 
Christmas scents and greenery, was already full when the 
Ducal party entered by the narrow side door, for many 
peasants had come from distant parts of the forest, bring- 
ing their families with them, and now knelt on the granite 
floor behind those of Lauv^ok, the caps of the women 
showing white and dainty amid the sunburned faces and 
tmcovered heads of the men. At the appearance of Ti- 
phaine the whole assembly rose as one man, immediately 
kneeling down again with a great rustle of vari-colored 
f^te-clothes and stiff embroideries, and the expression of 
every face struck a sudden note of antique fealty and 
devotion as she passed up the aisle to the great carven 
pew at the foot of the Altar steps; every eye in that 
packed crowd became luminous with love and tenderness, 
and a whispered murmur of awed admiration followed the 
shining wake of that long flower-laden train of hers, rip- 
pling in soft waves over the purple strip of carpet between 
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the rows of oaken benches. They were proud of their 
beautiful Dugez* and to see her once more with her 
"Crown," as they called it, was a joy and a privilege in- 
deed. 

She knelt an instant beside the Criche to the left of the 
Altar, and just as if she had not arranged every detail of 
that original tableau of the Nativity with her own hands, 
she gazed with unabated delight upon the . straw-filled 
crib, banked in ivy, mistletoe and holly, wherein reposed, 
not the conventional waxen Christ-child, but Afezen's 
baby, whose big blue eyes were closed in peaceful slum- 
ber, and whose curly head rested contentedly upon the 
symbolical aureole of golden tissue, as doubtless did that 
of his little prototjrpe within its wonderful nimbus on the 
first Christmas Day. The young mother kneeling close 
by in her exquisite Breton dress seemed scarcely an an- 
achronism, for more than one of the painted windows 
showed just such figures wearing nearly the same costimie; 
Saints of Brittany these, whom the artists of long gone 
centuries had clad to suit their environment, and who 
were meant to beam down thus in homely and beautiful 
familiarity upon the forest-dwellers' hearts forever. The 
poetical realism of this quaint manger of Bethlehem 
had appealed to Tiphaine. Instinctively she tiuned to 
see what Sulian thought of it, little dreaming what a 
crowning touch she herself supplied, humbly bending in 
all her jewelled magnificence before the sleeping infant; 
but the look which met hers perchance enlightened her, 
for she rose hastily, and joined Madame de Kterdonniz 
in the seigneurial pew where that lady was already in- 
stalled. 

It was the Cur^ of Qu^lvfez who was about to celebrate 

♦ Duchess. 
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Mass, as he had done every Sunday since the death of the 
aged Chaplain of Lauv^ok a year ago. Purposely Ti- 
phaine had omitted to replace him, fully aware of the 
joy it was to her old friend to come and officiate in her 
church. And there he stood now, draped in the gor- 
geous chasuble of his present office, tall, lightly built, 
lean-faced, and smiling, his thick silky white hair adding 
a particular air of distinction to his kindly countenance; 
preparing to intone in his slightly faded baritone voice — 
once marvellously clear and powerful — ^while his choir of 
little village boys from both Qu^lv^z and Lauv^k, whom 
he himself had admirably trained, were assembled about 
him, resplendent in their crimson soutanes and surplices 
of lace. 

Tiphaine, sitting between Sulian and Koulm, listened 
to the concluding allocution with a sense of unreality. 
Somehow or other, to be addressed as the ** all-powerful 
ruler of the great ducal lands of Lauv^k" depressed her, 
and gave her an intense desire to shake off her burden 
of honors and responsibility then and there. She no 
longer felt like a Grande Dame Chatel^ne preoccupied 
only with the welfare of her people, but far rather as 
Tiphaine de Qu^lv^z had done in those happy care-free 
days of girlhood, and her heart yearned for peace and 
sympathy . . . and oh! yes, love . . . but that she must 
not allow herself to think of. So she resolutely fixed her 
eyes upon her Book of Hours — and found, to her dismay, 
that she had all along been holding it upsidedown! 

Apparently deeply absorbed in his devotions, lann 
never for a moment lost sight of the bowed head with 
the great diamonds and emeralds banded across those 
softly coiled complexities of dark red-gold. He was vain- 
ly trying to guess the real cause of the dreamy look in 
the deep-set eyes that had so studiously avoided his own 
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all through that long, weary evening. Did she or did she 
not care for Sulian de Kerdonniz? A few weeks ago he 
would have been almost ready to swear that she did, but 
her playful attitude with him an hour before inclined him 
to alter his opinion in the matter. Nor was this the only 
question that was trembling in the balance. For the 
first time in his life he seemed unable to tmderstand his 
own feelings, for if anything the possible wreck of what 
had so long been his most ardent desire had brought him 
tmmistakable relief. Why ? . . . The answer to that ques- 
tion was even then before his eyes as they wandered list- 
lessly from one occupant of the emblazoned pew to the 
other, and all at once the veil that of late had so persist- 
ently obscured them, because his exasperated obstinacy 
had suffered it to do so, fell away, leaving him dazzled 
and incredulous, but instantly prepared to turn all the 
cunning of his tortuous nature upon a new plan. 

He loved Tiphaine . . . he, lann de Lauv^ok! Yes, 
that he no longer could doubt . . . playing with fire had 
not been a safer pastime for the cynical man of the world 
than for the veriest tyro, and he who held all women in 
contempt had been conquered at last. Tiphaine, who 
had fought him step by step, bafiSed all his weapons, 
routed his allies, and laughed at him into the bargain, 
was not an ordinary woman, and this fact, in a moment- 
ary wave of anger against himself, he used to excuse his 
weakness. And yet, why had it not occurred to him 
sooner that to marry her was the true solution of the 
problem? What an ass he had been! What a fool! 
Her dislike of him did not for an instant weigh in the 
balance. Dislike — pshaw! he would soon alter that — and 
even if this could not be accomplished — a little moral 
suasion — a few elementary tactics — 

At that moment, however, the sturdy boy in the crib, 
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awakened, screwed his fists into his blue eyes, opened his 
rosy mouth to its widest possibilities, and emitted a pro- 
longed howl of grief and terror at finding himself in such 
unusual and brilliant surroundings. Poor Gwennola's 
face crimsoned with distress and shame. After the man- 
ner of her kind she imagined this disgrace to be her fault, 
and with clasped hands, and holding her breath, turned 
lovely imploring eyes towards the Duchess, who alone, 
of course , could help her at this dire moment — the Duchess, 
who loved her people, and protected all who had need of 
her. And so did Tiph^ne understand the look, for 
springing from her place she ran up the intervening steps 
and knelt beside the now enraged baby, who at sight of 
this glittering apparition stopped in the midst of a deaf- 
ening yell to gaze at her round-eyed. 

The Cur^ had just been on the point of pronotmcing 
the benediction when the uproar began, and, profiting by 
the momentary lull, now extended his hands in solemn 
blessing, but rather nervously hurried the lie mtssa est,- 
while A^zen the younger was doing his best to swallow 
half a yard of priceless pearls, and thus effectively pre- 
venting himself from creating any further disturbance. 
Hardly able to repress a laugh, Tiphaine hfted him, 
aureole and all, and, clasped in her arms, the little sinner 
was borne through the crowd. And then a curious thing 
happened. For when her people saw her in her gleaming 
robes, crowned and gracious and sweet, with the aureoled 
babe upon her breast, they were seized by such a sud- 
den impulse of enthusiasm as may overtake even the 
most unemotional hearts, and threw themselves down 
before her with murmurs of adoration, struggling to touch 
the hem of her dress or the edge of her train, and call- 
ing down blessings upon her who was, as many voices 
proclaimed, indeed "Our Lady." Pushing and pressing 
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dosely about her, they kissed her trailing draperies and 
the very points of her tiny slippers, while dumb with 
amazement and emotion she stood pale and speechless, 
with the tears slowly welling into her eyes. Sulian, on 
the edge of the crowd, thought they sought his own with 
a strangely piteous look that despite all his resolution 
froze his heart, while it filled him with a fierce, unreason- 
ing anger. 

**No! No!" he whispered, under his breath. Then as 
a hand caught his, he turned abruptly to his grandmother. 
"Don't look Uke that, my boy!" she pleaded, wet-eyed and 
anxious. * * Don't let them see ! " But almost as quickly she 
drew back again, vexed at having yielded to an irresist- 
ible impulse, especially since lann must have perceived her 
gesture, and perhaps tmderstood it. At all events, it was 
lann who at that moment stepped forward — ^not without 
difficulty — ^in the direction of Tiphaine. Instantly there 
was a recoil, like the return sweep of a wave, and the peo- 
ple swayed scowling back, clearing a wide space about the 
Duke, who stood smiling grimly for a second, then bent 
and whispered something to his cousin, and escorted her 
out of the chapel. 

In the Cour d'Honneur not only the vassals of Lauvdok, 
but all comers whosoever would, had assembled, and 
headed by the bagpipes were directing their steps tow- 
ards the wide hall where their R&ueillon supper was laid 
out upon long tables with the lavishness of other ages. 
Presently they would be merry enough in their quiet 
way, but just now many a clear-cut Celtic face was marred 
by a heavy frown, for what they regarded as lann's in- 
tervention just now had angered them greatly. A^zen 
especially, who as a rule was the most impassive of mor- 
tals, seemed utterly beside himself. **To think," he 
growled in Monsieur Trougarez's ear, "that he should 
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have the front to give himself such airs after what you 
and I know!" His tone was so rough and threatening 
that the steward looked at him with some anxiety. 

"You know what I have told you, A^zen," he said, 
with well-assumed severity. "Madame has given us our 
consigne, and mum is the word. So don't go rousing up 
the rest!*' 

"I don't need the rest, you may be sure. Monsieur 
Trougarez,'* the sabotier replied, grimly; "but if he an- 
noys our Lady again I'll spoil his grin for him, and no 
questions asked, Seigneur though he be! Ah! the faillis 
gars, the jaillis garsT 

"Look here now, this won't do A^zen," Trougarez re- 
joined with ludicrously imconscious plagiarism — "won't 
do at all. Be reasonable, my lad. Don't you see that 
you and I must keep cool heads on our shoulders so that 
we may watch him. Kalounnek is dead now (a good 
riddance of bad rubbish!), but we must be on the alert 
as long as that other is about!" 

A^zen was visibly cooling off beneath this deluge of 
advice. "Oh! I dare say you're right. Monsieur Trou- 
garez," he apologetically admitted, coughing in an em- 
barrassed way, "but one can't help hating some people." 

"To be sure, I don't dispute that; but enough of all 
this for to-night ! Here's the flip * waiting red-hot for us. 
Come and have a bowlful with me, to the health of the 
tenderest-hearted and best Lady that ever lived." And 
conversing now quite peacefully, Tiphaine's two chief 
champions ttuned to the diversions of the hour. 

* Flip is the great Christmas drink in the Argoat, and is made 
of hot cider, brown sugar, and " ardent wine," otherwise brandy. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Bright was the world, when far away, 
Sudden, the sea-fog rose, and lay 

The drooping sky to meet, 
And in 'twixt valley-wall and wall 
A broad embattled colttmn tall 

Rode like a ghostly fleet. 

It came to find my work tmdone. 
To pale my little round of stm. 

To check my eager hand; 
To lay, before the heart could feel, 
A velvet glove, a grasp of steel, 

Upon the helpless land. 

A moment, and the cloudy reek 
A Judas-kiss upon the cheek 

Pressed as in mockery; 
A moment, and the solid grotmd 
Was a gray captive, swathed and bound 

By the Eternal Sea. 

The Fleet of Cloud.'-M. M. 

It had been agreed between Tiphaine, Koulm, and 

Sulian that on the afternoon following Christmas Day 

they would walk together to the "Wolf's Leap," one of 

the sights of the upper Eostik reaches, which Sulian had 

not visited since his boyhood. He had demurred at first, 

but, overborne by Koulm's impetuosity, had finally agreed 

to be at Lauvdok shortly after two o'clock, in order to 

make an early start, and arrived with sailor-like pimctual- 

ity ten minutes ahead of time, to find Tiph^ne awaiting 
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him alone. The sky was rather dark from the aftermath 
of a storm that had swept the forest clear of snow during 
the night, but the air was crisp with impending frost, 
and Tiphaine seemed light-hearted enough, for she came 
of a race that has always been **game," and knew how 
to face life's vexations with ever-unflinching eyes — ^and 
without whining. 

She was pacing briskly up and down the terrace when 
Sulian hove in sight, and perfectly authentic was the 
merriment that sparkled in her gray eyes as she noticed 
the ill-repressed anxiety he displayed at Koulm's defection. 

**0h! He'll be here in a few minutes," she laughed. 
**That boy always manages to keep one waiting. No 
doubt he overslept himself, was late for luncheon, and 
will arrive out of breath, but not of plausible excuses; so 
let us possess ourselves in patience." She tiuned and 
resimied her promenade, stepping firm and lithe beside 
him, breathing deep of the vivifjdng wintry air, and 
stopping at intervals to chirrup to a flock of sparrows 
that were making a terrible fuss over the crumbs she had 
scattered for them on the gravel of the path, or to poke 
the ferrule of her walking-stick between the coils of ivy 
garlanding the balustrade, to straighten them up after 
their recent tussle with the wind. 

At last, aware of Sulian's growing disquietude, she 
•paused altogether to glance at her watch. 

**A quarter to three!" she said, beginning to be an- 
noyed herself. "What can have detained him.^ But 
who's this?" she continued, as a groom wearing the 
Kastel-Ar-Roc'h livery came galloping up the avenue, 
urging his horse with spur and whip, as though bearing 
a message of desperate importance. At a nm she cut 
across the upper terrace, and intercepted the man just 

as he was slowing up a little on the slope. 
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"What is the matter, Patterson ?" she called out. "Any 
one ill at Kastel-Ar-Roc'h?** 

"No, Madame la Duchess, no indeed; but Monsieur le 
Marquis has been detained, and I was to say that if 
Madame la Duchesse and Monsieur le Comte will go on 
by themselves. Monsieur le Marquis will come by the 
shortest way, and join them at the shelter beyond the 
cascade." And, turning his horse, the groom galloped off 
at the same rate of speed, leaving Tiphaine and Sulian 
crushed by this avalanche of titles, and looking helplessly 
at each other. 

"Bless the boy!" she said, at last. "This is so exactly 
like him, and of course we cannot leave him in the lurch 
either; so come along, Monsietir de Kerdonniz, we have 
a good trot before us." 

Poor Sulian! Here was just what he had most dreaded: 
a long t^te-^t6te with Tiphaine; but it was obviously 
impossible to get out of it, and making a strenuous if 
utterly ineffectual attempt to look as if he liked it, he 
followed her down the steps leading to the forest gate, 
from which point they swung off at a rapid pace through 
a belt of scattered firs upon a path all bowlder-strewn 
and fatiguingly unequal; but neither of them flagged 
or slackened step, and Sulian began to wonder at his 
companion's astonishing strength and activity, as he 
saw her slim figure, preceded by the exultant Gwif, keep 
always easily ahead of him on this trying ground. 

Forttmately for him, they were compelled to proceed in 
Indian file, which n:iade sustained conversation difficult, 
but he could not help thinking that she was qtiite as 
anxious as himself to avoid such a possibility; for, except- 
ing a few desultory remarks thrown back at him over 
her shoulder, she seemed to concentrate all her attention 

upon following the faint trail up stem slopes and down 
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steeps so exactly alike in their gannents of slippery moss, 
and even more slippery pine-needles, that it took all her 
knowledge of her native hills and her keen sense of di- 
rection to pick the way. When the fir-wood ceased, and 
they finally stood on the lofty ledge of naked rock that 
divides one portion of the chain from the other, she 
stopped and pointed to a sharp spur of gray stone biting 
through the dusky tops of the pines a couple of miles 
or so beyond. 

"That is where we are going," she said, "and we will 
do well to hurry, for if I am not mistaken there's a heavy 
mist coming up which might unpleasantly compUcate 
matters if we were caught in it." 

Indeed, one of the white fogs customary to the Argoat 
in winter was stealthily moving upwards along the 
northern valley, where it had already settled above the 
checkered squares of pasture and plough land in por- 
tentous billowy whiteness, pricked here and there by the 
fast disappearing tops of tall trees looking hke tiny islands 
beaten by foam-crested waves. 

"That's bad," Sulian assented. "I suppose it would 
do no good to turn back now. Still, I wish we could." 

"And leave Koulm gaping through the fog till morn- 
ing? It would never do, Monsieur de Kerdonniz. Be- 
sides, we are too far, and would only plunge straight into 
that vapor bath; whereas, the higher we go the greater is 
our chance of escape." 

"We must wade through it at some time or other," he 
ai^ed, "since it already covers the way we came by." 
Koulm at that moment seemed but a negligible quantity 
when compared to the anxiety he felt for her. 

"It's bound to lift towards moonrise," she said, cheer- 
fully, "and, moreover, they're not so very terrible in any 
case. I've often been caught in them, and was saved 
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alive to tell the tale. So Hastomp-nir* * she concluded, 
setting off again with entirely undiminished vigor along 
the edge of a wall of rock, about two hundred feet in 
height, that gradually rose higher by means of broad 
terrace steps, like a gigantic unbalustraded staircase. It 
was not really a difficult track, although it might have 
proved a trifle dizzy to weak-headed climbers, but as 
neither of those two were troubled with such qualms, 
they sped famously on until the celebrated ** Wolf's Leap " 
was reached. This was an altogether different affair, 
and decidedly imposing in its savage grandeur; for from 
the point of the spur that Tiphaine had indicated a little 
while before a flying bridge, made of a couple of tree 
tnmks, spanned a fairly wide and exceedingly deep chasm. 
**A stone," as she calmly remarked, "falling from the 
center of that bridge would drop five hundred feet at 
least without touching anything." 

"May I offer you my hand?" he asked, taking a step 
in the direction of this eminently unreassuring piece of 
primitive engineering. "A sailor is at home, you know, 
in mid-air." But with one of her peculiarly contagious 
laughs she passed in front of him, and negotiated the 
abyss as though endowed with wings, turning on the 
other side to enjoy his amazement. 

"And I am a sailor, too," she gayly quoted in Eng- 
lish, which they both spoke fluently. "I*d do it again 
blind -folded." Then, putting her hands to her mouth 
funnel -wise, she cried twice: "Kou-ou-ou-lm! Kou-ou- 
ou-lm!" 

"Kou-ou-ou-lm!" Sulian in turn called out, in notes 
trained to cut through the roar of Atlantic storms, setting 
a thousand echoes rolling in good earnest, but without 

♦ Hurry up. 
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any practical results, for only these muffled voices an- 
swered from beyond the increasing curtains of the mist. 

"He is hiding somewhere about," Tiphaine declared. 
** Let's go in search of him. Perhaps we will find him at 
the refuge near the cascade, ready to jimip out upon us 
from behind the door. He Ukes that style of thing, does 
my little Koulm!" Sulian's only answer was a perplexed 
frown, and with an odd premonition of further annoy- 
ances she started in the direction of the little hut she 
had caused to be built for the comfort of wandering 
wood-cutters and sabotiers, and which soon loomed up 
against the whitish wall of fog that now gave sullen 
passage to a distant noise of falling water. There, how- 
ever, they fotmd no sign of Koulm's presence, and she 
silently led the way to a zigzag path descending abruptly 
on the other side of the mountain towards an outcrop of 
forest belonging to the Kastel-Ar-Roc*h estate. But this, 
too, was muffled in perilous reserve beneath the mist- 
streaming slope, and the mutter of the cascade scolding its 
way into the valley from a rock-pool on their left added 
dreariness to the silence that followed their renewed calls. 

The light was sensibly fading, and anxiously Sulian 
peered into the narrowing circle of vapor. "We must 
go back at once, Madame," he said, decisively. "Koulm 
is not here, as you see. There must have been some mis- 
imderstanding; and if we linger darkness will overtake 
us. Please come." 

"What's that?" she cried. "What can it . . ." She 
broke oflE, listening to a succession of heavy, crashing 
soimds coming from somewhere in the direction of the 
"Wolf's Leap." 

"A rock falling," he suggested, but setting oflE at a run 

towards the chasm nevertheless. 

"It's the bridge!" he cried over his^ shoulder; and Ti- 
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phaine, catching up with him, saw that the two tree trunks, 
dislodged no doubt by the yielding of some woi:n-out 
support, had vanished out of sight, cutting an irreparable 
gap in the homeward path. 

**We are trapped," she said, with a brave attempt at 
a laugh, **and I don't know how in the world we are to 
get back, for now it means walking fifteen miles arotmd 
through the Kastel-Ar-Roc*h woods. What are we to do ?" 

Elneeling close to the brink of the abyss, Sulian was 
examining the spot where the ends of the tnmks had 
rested, and when he rose at last she was startled by the 
expression of his face. 

**I do not think that this is an accident," he began, 
speaking very deliberately. 

"Not an accident?" she interrupted. **Not an acci- 
dent.? What else can it be? Surely you do not mean 
to hint that it is some joke of Koulm's?" 

**A joke that would cost him dear if I believed it," he 
replied, fiercely. "No, Madame, this is far from a joke. 
But still I do not believe that it is chance either." 

They looked at each other for an instant, trying to 
read one another's thoughts, and it was Tiphaine who 
turned her eyes away first, for, very dimly it is true, but 
with gradually more and more conviction, an ugly sus- 
picion was rising in her mind, which Sulian must on no 
account divine. He was not the one to hesitate if once 
he could fix guilt upon somebody, and eager only to dis- 
tract his attention she forced herself to asstm[ie an in- 
difference she was very far from feeling. 

"I am afraid that you are given to looking upon the 
darkest possible aspect of things!" she exclaimed, smil- 
ing up at him. **We are only in for a rather prolonged 
tramp, and since we neither of us are old or infirm, it does 
not so greatly signify." 
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Sulian glanced at her, standing there in the short 
walking-dress that gave her such a girlish look, and won- 
dered at the light in her eyes, the happiness on her face. 
How could he, in his eternal self -depreciation, realize that 
cold and anxious and tired though she was, this advent- 
ure, that seemed for the time being to separate them 
from the rest of the world, held its portion of joy for her. 
All he was thinking of was her present plight. It would 
be midnight before they could reach Lauv6ok by the 
long detour, and what would even the most lenient think 
of such an escapade ? His teeth clinched with anger at the 
mere possibility of an evil word being spoken about her, 
and his utter powerlessness was making red Ughts dance 
before his eyes. **She must not know," he decided, sure 
that such an idea would never occtir to her, as he vaguely 
questioned the feasibility of taking her to his grand- 
mother, and with her help silencing futtire slander. But 
how could he even hint such a plan to her ? And meanwhile 
the minutes were htirrying on with disastrous rapidity. 

"Is there not a farm somewhere," he said, in despera- 
tion, ** where we could hire a cart or even a plough- 
horse ? . . . I don't remember this part of the country. I 
haven't been here since I was a child." 

"Good gracious, no! A farm in the n:iiddle of a pine 
forest! What are you thinking of? But who have we 
here.? There's certainly somebody coming up the path. 
It can't be Koulm?" 

With a gasp of relief Sulian swung on his heel, trying 
to localize or identify a sound as yet distorted and muflBed 
in the mist, when suddenly a moving head appeared, 
rising gradually from the thicker levels of fog till it was 
distinct and clear as far as the shoulders. 

"Trougarez!" Tiphaine cried, seizing the bristling Gwif 

by the collar. "How on earth are you here? Who is 
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that with you?" For two more figures were showing in- 
distinctly below. 

** Quite by chance. A^zen and Bleiiniou, Madame la 
Duchesse," said the steward, grimly answering both 
questions at once. '* We were here in the woods — looking 
— ^for poachers — ^and hearing voices near the refuge, we 
came to see who was there." 

**Did you hear the bridge fall?" she questioned anx- 
iously, afraid of the answer, and yet unable to control 
h^t" curiosity. 

**Aye! We heard it, Madame la Duchesse, but if you 
and Monsieur le Comte Will come into the cabin and sit 
down, A^zen will nm down to the valley — ^he is a good 
nmner is A^zen — ^and he can get some kind of a convey- 
ance from Gu^n^k's sheep-farm. To go all the way to 
Lauv6ok would take too long. But he knows the short 
cuts, and in a couple of hours he will be at the foot of 
the rise with a cart and horse." 

Tiphaine Was looking suspiciously at the speaker. The 
idea of Trougarez, A^zen, and Bleiinioii usurping the func- 
tions of her excellent gamekeepers did not for an instant 
take her in, and, beckoning, she quickly drew him apart. 

"What is the matter, Trougarez?" she asked, in a whis- 
per. 

"Hush, Madame la Duchesse. Don't let Monsieur le 
Comte take notice, or there'll be murder. I know him! 
I'll explain everything later. I entreat Madame to do 
as I ask her quickly." 

There was something so strained and urgent in Trou- 
garez's voice that it struck chill upon Tiphaine, and con- 
vinced now that he was actuated by some grave reason, 
she instantly obeyed. 

**I think,*' she said, turning to Sulian, "that Trougarez 

is right, so let me do you the honors of the place. I am 
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very proud of this achievement of mine, but I certainly 
never dreamed that the refuge should be so great a god- 
send to me. Have you a cigarette, Monsietir de Ker- 
donniz ? Nothing keeps the fog out of one's lungs so well." 

The refuge was a mere hut, made of logs, lighted by a 
single window, through which the pallid mist-light glim- 
mered coldly. But in a few minutes Bleiinioti, w;atched 
by Gwif with anticipatory interest, had kindled the fagots 
on the rough stone hearth, and drawn before it the heavy 
bench that served as camp-bed to forest-dwellers over- 
taken by night in that lonely portion of the forest. 

"Dry yourselves, Monsietir and Madame!" he said, in- 
vitingly. **That fog is very wetting, and they do say 
it's unhealthy too in this season, though it never hurts 
me." Then having performed this hospitable duty, and 
seen them installed side by side before the cheerful blaze* 
he drew away to a comer where Trougarez had already 
ensconced himself — a, position which, as Tiphaine could 
not help noticing, made both of them quite indistinguish- 
able to anybody entering the door. 

"Madame," Sulian began, in a low voice, **I would not 
wish you to think me indiscreet or eager to pry into your 
affairs, but I cannot help imagining that you are facing 
some kind of difficulty." He paused, passed his hand 
quickly over his forehead, where tiny beads of moisture 
were starting, and resumed. "For . . . my late Admiral's 
sake, I wish I could be of some service if you are in need 
... of ... of somebody's aid. The Admiral treated me 
as a son, and it is only natural that I should be anxious 
to repay his great kindness as best I can ... to you." 

Tiphaine was keeping her eyes studiously averted, but 
something in the curve of her close^ lips, something per- 
haps in the sudden droop of the fringed eyelids, made him 

wince. 
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"I am a dull sort of chap," he courageously recom- 
menced; **but . . . but I have nevertheless become cer- 
tain that you are being tormented . . . perhaps this is too 
strong a word ... I mean — " 

"You make me feel quite interesting," she interrupted, 
with another attempt at one of her brave little laughs; 
but hurriedly closed her lips, and turned her head away 
to glance at the now wholly opaque window. 

"Really," she said, without altering her position, "the 
whole thing is a creation of your imagination. I am not 
in the least tormented; but that does not prevent me 
from being very grateful to you. Monsieur de Kerdonniz. 
I know that I have in you a friend — a devoted friend and 
a loyal. Indeed, I want you to be assured that should I 
be in trouble, there is no one to whom I would sooner ap- 
peal than to you. Happily I am not in trouble." Her 
voice was absolutely calm and controlled, but she did 
not care to trust it too far, and they sat silently watch- 
ing the fire, until she restuned, almost brusquely: "I 
want you to believe implicitly what I have just told you. 
Monsieur de Kerdonniz; as also that if the time ever 
arises when I need help, I will sunmion you in preference 
to any one else on earth. Will you promise me in return 
that you will meanwhile draw no conclusions of any sort 
. . . alone? 

He turned to look at her in astonishment, and for a 
second their eyes met, exchanging tidings of which they 
could not speak, and just then a mocking voice outside 
the door said: 

"Don't you see that there is smoke coming out of the 
chimney; there must be forest-wanderers inside." 

A curious little smile had come upon Tiphaine's lips^ 

and, turning quickly, she faced the opening door, through 

which, gun in hand, and game-bag sltmg on shoulder, 
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strode lann de Lauv6ok, and those two hobereaux who 
in the preceding autumn had dined at Kastel-Ar-Roc'h 
on a memorable evening of Sulian and Tiphalne's life. 

The slight recoil with which the Duke discovered his 
fair relative sitting apparently alone with a prepossessing 
yoimg oflScer in the distant heart of the woods was a 
masterpiece in its way, and Tiphaine paused long enough 
before greeting him to mentally approve of its excellence, 
long enough also to allow her adversary to draw first 
blood. 

"Why, Tiphaine!" he exclaimed, with stirprised hesita- 
tion, as he peered farther into the room, "and . . . Ker- 
donniz!" 

"And Trougarez and Bleiinioii as well, at your service, 
Monsieur le Duel*' 

The steward's cool, respectful voice made lann start 
so violently that he nearly dropped his gun, but in an 
instant he had recovered himself, and ttimed to the two 
men with his lazy smile. 

"Glad to see you Trougarez, and Ble<hiio6 as well." 

"Much obliged, Monsieur le Due," the chief of the char- 
coal-burners volimteered, coming forward and drawing 
up to the fire the bench upon which he and Trougarez 
had sat in their dusky corner. "Has Monsieur le Due 
had much luck with the birds?" he continued, with defer- 
ential interest, glancing towards the decidedly flat game- 
bag resting on lann's hip. 

"No luck worth mentioning, my good Bleiinioii; in- 
deed, I am almost disposed to think that I have struck 
a bad vein!" 

"Why don't you try to snare your birds, cousin lann ?" 
Tiphaine asked, in her clear, gay voice from the other 
side of the hearth, where she now stood chatting with 
the hobereaux, 
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"Snares! Oh! Madame!" the less embarrassed of the 
two exclaimed, in stammering protest. '* Snares — a 
sportswoman like you to talk of snares! You must be 
joking!" 

**Not in the least, Monsietir. Snares offer many amus- 
ing possibilities denied to the brutal gtm, not to mention 
that they are not so noisy. But while on the subject 
allow me to express to you my gratification — ^let me add 
my pleasure — at finding you hunting in my woods. It 
was just like my cousin lann to grant me this opportunity 
of showing you and your companion some small hos- 
pitality. ' 

lann, for once really disconcerted, came forward. **We 
were beating the piece of rough shooting down by my 
end of the forest," he explained — "you know that nar- 
row strip of moorland near the heather-tract — ^when the 
the mist caught us." 

"And very wisely you sought higher ground," Tiphalne 
praised. "I am only sorry that we did not think of 
bringing a tea-equipage with us, so as to be able to offer 
you refreshment. See to it, Trougarez, that we never 
set off again without at least a flask of sherry and a few 
biscuits." 

"Certainly, Madame la Duchesse, it shall be done," 
the steward replied, with a grave bow. "But Madame 
la Duchesse may remember that when we started we had 
not counted on meeting with the accident which now 
detains us here." 

"An accident?" lann interposed, with well-assumed 
anxiety. "Nothing serious I hope." 

"Not in the least; a mere trifle. . . . But, talking of 

accidents, can you tell me, lann, what has become of 

Koulm? As you may remember, since the thing was 

discussed before you the other night, he was to be one of 
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oiir little party to-day; indeed, your groom came ventre- 
ti-terre to inform me that although delayed and unable 
to meet us at Lauv6ok before the start, he would do so 
here without fail. I trust that he also has not been over- 
taken by mishap.** 

lann's face became of a slightly deeper shade than 
usual, but his smile was as ready and misleading as 
ever. 

**Am I my brother's keeper?" he playfully rejoined, 
and in a more serious tone continued: ** However, I think 
I may possibly exonerate him from any vestige of forget- 
fulness, for he certainly left home, dressed for walking, a 
little before I did. And where else could he have been 
bound but to keep an appointment with his two dearest 
and most valued friends ?** This last with a graceful in- 
clination that included Sulian; but that unbending young 
mariner's blue eyes did not soften, nor did a muscle of his 
stem face move in acknowledgment of this delicate al- 
lusion to his worth. 

'*The mist must alone be blamed, then," Tiphaine an- 
swered, lightly. **And since it shows no sign of lifting, 
even at this safer altitude, we had better move on, Trou- 
garez, and go and meet A^zen at the bottom of the motm- 
tain. Au revoir, cousin lann . . . and oh! by the way, 
could you possibly make it convenient to come and dine 
with me to-morrow night ? There are some small matters 
that I wotild like to discuss with you." 

Four of her auditors, including lann, heard the invita- 
tion with ill-concealed surprise, and as his eyes met hers, 
he imperceptibly Ufted his eyebrows, as some one else 
Delight have shrugged a shoulder, in token of defeat. 

*' To-morrow," he said, ponderingly. "Let me see. I 

am afraid that to-morrow I cannot; but will you allow 

me to come the next day?" 
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"Certainly, since it suits you better." 

**You are very good. I shall be delighted. And now 
will you grant us permission to pass farther within your 
boundaries in order to rejoin the northern valley-road?" 

** Unfortunately this is beyond my power to allow," 
she retorted, with a short laugh. **One look at the 
'Wolf's Leap' will — ^remind — ^you why!" And without 
even looking at him she walked out of the hut, followed 
by Sulian, Trougarez, and Bleiinioti, calling back over 
her shoulder: ** Good-afternoon, Messietirs; and to you, 
cousin lann, better hunting next time!" 

It was almost dark beneath the trees as they began to 
descend the steep incline: so much so, in fact, that Sulian 
could not see the little smile of tritunph tilting her lips 
ever so slightly. He was, moreover, far too deeply ab- 
sorbed in fighting down his towering rage to attempt to 
speak at all just then, and was taken utterly by surprise 
to hear her suddenly laugh softly, with every evidence 
of immense enjoyment. 

**What is amusing you so greatly, Madame?" he asked, 
with an tmconscious severity that redoubled her merri- 
ment. 

** A delicious joke," she explained, **which I must, alas! 
refuse to share with you for the present. But have pa- 
tience, Monsietir de Kerdonniz, if only for a very Uttle 
while. You, too, will laugh by and by, I promise you!" 

**I scarcely think so, Madame; my sense of humor is, 
as you may have noticed, not strongly developed; and 
although mindful of your dictates regarding the drawing 
of rash conclusions, I can see nothing ftmny in the little 
scene I forebore, on your account, to participate in just 
now." 

"That's because you do not know the ropes, sailor 

though you be," she said, unconcernedly. "When you do 
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yotir sense of humor will be wholly equal to the occasion." 
She glanced back at her two retainers plodding side by 
side twenty feet or so behind, and added, in a lower tone: 
**May I rely upon you to make no move whatsoever . . . 
in any direction, for the next forty-eight hours — ^I mean 
with regard to lann or even Kouln^? Indeed, if you wish 
to greatly please me you will avoid seeing the latter, if 
you can possibly manage it. Am I asking too much? 
Perhaps I am, because I know how you feel without your 
telUng me. But will you put your feelings in your pocket 
for just that little while longer?*' 

"But, Madame,** he said, gravely, **I have no intention 
of going counter to any of your desires; and, let me add, 
no right whatsoever to interfere one way or the other, 
since you have decided to fight your battles alone." 

** Exactly. Still, you looked uncommonly as if you 
were only biding your time to — ^pick a quarrel, up there 
awhile ago — excuse the vulgarity of my language, since it 
expresses the situation so perfectly! Such an occasion 
may re-present itself, however, and that is precisely what 
I want to avoid.** 

They were nearing the end of the path, and the ** body- 
guard** caught up with them and passed in advance, 
evidently with a view to go and discover if the cart was 
already waiting below. 

**You are not angry, are you. Monsieur de Kerdonniz?" 
She had stopped short, and was looking up at him with 
eyes that, in spite of the rapidly failing Ught,he saw glis- 
tening suspiciously. Gwif , with his customary A propos, 
stood looking from one to the other, as if confidently ex- 
pecting some definite denouement. 

Sulian*s face was white with pain. **Pray, Madame, 

do not talk of anger," he said, stiffly, almost roughly, 

standing as far apart from her as the narrowness of the 
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path would allow. **You may rest assured that I shall 
conform myself strictly to your instructions, and consider 
your words as orders. But here, I think, are the Ughts of 
a cart, beyond the trees." 

**Yes, the lights of a cart decidedly," she echoed, be- 
tween laughing and crying. **An elegant equipage; let 
us hasten to take possession of it." 

But after helping her up to the high seat of the clumsy 
market-wagon — she noticed that his hand was icy cold — 
he stepped back into the road. 

** Aren't you coming?" she asked. 

**No, Madame. With your permission, I shall com- 
mandeer Bleiiniotji to show me the nearest way to Kerdon- 
niz. Grandmother is apt to become anxious now when 
I am late; and since you are in safety, I must hasten 
home." 

**When shall I see you again?" she could not refrain 
from asking, although thoroughly ashamed of herself for 
so doing. 

**I shall do myself the honor of going to present my 
respects to you very shortly, Madame." And with a low* 
inclination he joined the waiting BleAnioii. 

"Get those brutes to put on speed," Tiphaine said, 
savagely, to the amazed Trougarez, **and don't drive to 
Lauv6ok, but to the crossing of Kastel-Heuz." 



CHAPTER XXII 

They mirror but themselves who would unseal 
Forttmes and futures with a sphere of lies; 
My gazing-crystal, potent to reveal, 
Is in your eyes. 

Not that my image only there I see, 
Wrought into beauty by a touch divine; 
All that enshrouding Pate reserves for me 
Doth there enshrine. 

Lucent beginnings, vernal stirrings shy, 
Clearly foreshadow as the fruit the flower; 
Praise, that the wings of Effort wafteth high 
As falcons tower. 

Trust, like a master-builder's visionings 
Of roofs and spires above an empty field. 
And Tears — such dew as in forgotten springs 
Made Eden yield. 

And this — an augxiry of high emprise 
To point the upward pathway while I live — 
Weighed in the balance if my scale should rise, 
You would forgive! 

The Crystal Augury. — M. M. 

"You have not come alone, surely, at this time of 
night?" There was severe displeasure in the tone, arid 
the Hermit's eyes flashed ominously. 

"Don't eat me up alive! Trougarez and Afezen are 

waiting for me at the bottom of the trail — ^and oh! I 

wish you could see the turn-out that brought mel" This 
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with a nervously forced laugh that made the Hermit' look 
at her more closely. 

"Assuredly it is high time for you to put an end to 
your gallivantings," he said, dryly, **for you seem to have 
discovered the secret of perpetual motion — and/* he added 
still frowning, **to judge by your looks it does not seem 
to ^gree with you." 

"What's the matter with my looks?" she inquired, 
petulantly. **I am a bit ruffled, and my hair is probably 
all ttunbling about . . . but so wotild you be ruffled if you 
had been sunk over your head in impenetrable fog for 
hotu^ and hours, not to mention being shaken Uke a salad 
in a springless wagon over a road mainly composed of 
bowlders and mud holes." 

"I dare say. But may I inquire why you, who have 
sixty horses in your stables, deem it necessary to progress 
in such a peculiar fashion over your estates, 'not to men- 
tion,' as you are so fond of saying, breasting the steeps of 
Kastel-Heuz at ten o'clock at night? All this demands 
some explanation." 

"Well, that's what I'm trying to give you, if you'd only 
stop scowling at me and listen for a moment. Naturally 
there's good reason for my coming to disturb you at this 
incongruous time, and that reason is called lann de 
Lauv6ok." 

"Ah! Go ahead, then, if it concerns him. I can 
coimter your story with something touching his immediate 
interests." 

"Tell me first!" 

' " Not at all. What you have to say will in all Ukelihood 
show me the greater or lesser importance of my own dis- 
closures." 

"Well, it's like this. Koulm arranged on the night of 
my odious banquet that he and Sulian de Kerdonniz and 
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I should walk together as far as the ' Wolf's Leap ' — you 
know where that is, I suppose — in order to see the cascade 
with its fringe of frost and its belt of holly bushes. lann, 
mind you, heard what we were saying, because he was 
standing quite close to us, although this circumstance 
only struck me later. This afternoon Koulm failed to 
appear, and Patterson rode over to tell me that he was 
detained and would join us at the refuge near the cas- 
cade." 

"Hold on, not so fast. Who is Patterson?" 

"Oh, lann's English groom, and a precious rascal, I 
am told, who in some way or other is in his power. I 
think he must be an escaped convict, a ticket-of-leave 
man. At any rate, he looks like it." 

"Please go on." 

"Monsieur de Kerdonniz and I immediately set off — 
to do him justice he did not seem enthusiastic about the 
expedition, and looked as if he would have given much 
to find courage to refuse it altogether. , . . What did you 
say ?" 

"Nothing; nothing at all." 

"I thought you had said 'Hum'!" 

"As a matter of fact I did; but don't let that disturb 
you." 

"It does not — isn't worth it. . . , And to resume: we 
raced — race is the word, I do assure you — ^to a precarious 
sort of bridge made of logs that spans the deepest portion 
of the gorge — and it's good and deep there — but Koulm 
was nowhere to be found. So, thinking that perhaps he 
was hiding on the other side, we went in search of him. 
The fog was already almost level with us, and while we 
were calling and looking and getting out of temper in 
the thicket, we heard an awful crash, and running back 
as fast as we could, found that the bridge had fallen to 
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the bottom of the chasm, htmdreds of feet below, utterly 
cutting off the road to Lauvtek." 

'•How so?" 

"Because the chasm extends far beyond that part of 
my lands, and the next bridge — a more substantial one — 
is twelve miles farther at least. It occurred to me almost 
immediately that the log bridge could not have ttunbled 
like that accidentally — ^and Sulian de Kerdonniz saw that 
too — ^worse luck — ^and wanted to demonstrate the matter 
scientifically; but there I was firm, and would hear none 
of it. I was very angry, but I did not wish him to know 
it, and I had just succeeded in preventing him from fur- 
ther investigations, when Trougarez, A^zen, and old Chief 
Bleiinioti providentially appeared upon the scene." 

**Did you say providentially?" 

"Nattu-ally I looked upon it in that light then." 

**Very short-sighted judgment, I must say." 

**0h, please don't catch up everything I tell you like 
that; it disconcerts me! How could I know at once. . . . 
But that's anticipating. We sent A^zen for a convey- 
ance, and sat down in the refuge, SuUan and I, before the 
fire that Ble^inioti at once lighted — ^he and Trougarez for 
some reason that I did not then understand, in a dark 
comer quite out of sight of the door. And now let me 
show you what happened." 

She jumped up, and, with inimitable talent, reproduced 
the whole scene — ^taking off everybody in turn, until, in 
spite of the gravity of her story, the Hermit could not 
help laughing outright. 

'*A whipped dog, I tell you," she concluded, breath- 
lessly. **For once in his life the noble Duke was not 
disconcerted, he was absolutely floored — routed — de- 
molished; and there was Sulian glowering at him from 

the hearth-comer, Bleiinioii sardonically benevolent, and 
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Trougarez red as a ripe tomato fidgeting with his hands 
in the middle distance, while the two kobereaux opened 
eyes like saucers in their vain desire to understand what 
atmospheric disturbance made the air of that cabin smell 
of brimstone and phosphorus, but that was beyond their 
poor allowance of gray-matter; and so they continued to 
shift from one foot to the other — and are still doing so 
for all I know!" 

She flung herself down on a chair, and looking up at 
her old friend, after a momentary pause said, in her child- 
ish way: 

"And now that I have told you all, give me my 
reward." 

"Never fear; I am going to do so; and it may prove a 
greater one than you imagine. This lann is more com- 
plete a villain though than I had thoi^ht. It was un- 
doubtedly he who pushed the bridge down. Did you 
ask Trougarez what he knows about the matter?" 

"Certainly. I forgot to tell you that Trougarez with 
Blellnio6 and A^zen has been shadowing me lately. 
BIe<lnio<i, for one, claims that Alar appeared to him and 
bade him to do so. But I'll go further into that later, 
because I am in a hurry to hear what you have to say. 
The three of them followed us all along from Lauv&ik 
to the "Wolf's Leap,' crawling, scrambling, stumbling 
through the scrub, but never losing sight of us. A&zen 
had told them that he scented foul play somewhere, and 
A^zen, it appears, has a very sharp nose. They were a 
few yards behind us amid the tree trunks when the bridge 
fell — that is, Afezen and Blellnioli were, for Trougarez 
stood nearer to the gorge, and he swears that he saw a 
tall figure run through the fog along the cliff -edge 
almost at the instant of the crash, and disappear down 
the slope farther up. He had the sense not to start in 
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pursuit, but rejoined his companions and then brought 
them up to us, carefully avoiding to tell them what he 
had seen. But he never doubted that lann, who is very 
strong, had overbalanced the logs single-handed, and then 
made a detour to pick up the innocent hobereaux, whom 
he had brought along to be witnesses of my supposed 
rendezvous with Sulian." 

"Your Trougarez is a treasure; so are the other two; 
and as to Monsieur de Lauvtek, all I have to say is that — '* 
The Hermit paused, and Tiphaine, supposing that he was 
at a loss for adjectives, said quickly: 

**He is a disgrace ... I know ... I have always 
known — *' But the look on her old friend's face made 
her stop in her turn. 

"What is the matter?** she asked, anxiously. 

"Nothing . . . another explanation ... or key to his 
incredible behavior . . . too vague as yet to be mentioned," 
he responded, impatiently. "And now listen, Tiph^ne, 
and answer perfectly frankly, reserving nothing, conceal- 
ing nothing, for on your reply much depends. Are you 
really and deeply attached to yoimg de Kerdonniz — ^suffi- 
ciently so, I mean, to sacrifice for his sake, and without a 
shadow of regret, now or hereafter, all the splendors and 
luxuries, the boundless possibilities and enjoyable certain- 
ties of your present estate?*' 

"Yes." 

"You do not lose sight of the fact that the Countess de 
Kerdonniz, wife of a young and unimportant naval officer, 
who besides will scarcely ever have any fortime, is a vastly 
different personage from the multi-milUonaire widow of 
Admiral the Due de Lauv^ok? You are accustomed to 
have everything your own way, to decide everything for 
yourself, to dispense enormous charities, and to spend 
upon those coimtless refinements that weigh so much with 
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a woman like you, ten times the stun which will have to 
suffice for the expenses of your entire mSnage. Do you 
still say, in the face of all this, that you could be happy 
with your Sulian, following him from seaport to seaport, 
remaining at Uttle old Qu^lvfez for months at a time, per- 
haps, when he is sent away to the other side of the world 
. . . and, if there come little children, knowing that you 
cannot bring them up as you would wish to do in luxury 
and plenty. Do you still say yes, Tiphaine?'* 

**Yes," she repeated, unhesitatingly, her eyes full of 
tears. **Yes, yes, and again yes! But where is the use 
of all this, since I never will consent to give Lauv^k up 
to lann, especially now that I have to put one more black 
mark against his name?" 

"That I am going to tell you. But first answer me one 
more question. Have you ever read over careftdly your 
husband's will?" 

**Alar'swill? . . . Maitre Noykk, the notary, read it out 
to me immediately after the funeral; but outside of the 
fact that in the event of my marrying again the btdk of 
his property wotild go to lann, nothing struck me par- 
ticularly. You know Alar was forced by my dying father 
to do this." 

**I know. Never mind excusing Alar: he was not to 
blame; neither was your father, from his stand-point. 
But did Maitre Noykk ever mention to you any other 
document — a codicil, for instance, bearing upon the ques- 
tion of Lauv^k itself and its immediate surroundings?" 

Tiphaine jumped to her feet. "What do you mean?" 
she cried, her pale cheeks flaming with sudden excitement, 
her eyes two flashing stars of interrogation. "Do not 
keep me in suspense, my dear, good, kind friend! Is 
there any loop-hole of escape for me ? Do you know of 

any?" 
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"Gently, my child, gently. ... I do not want to arouse 
too many hopes without absolute proof of what I surmise. 
Nevertheless, I strongly advise you to drive to-morrow 
morning to the Chef -lieu and interview Maitre Noykk." 

**But how do you know that I may find a solution of 
my troubles there?" 

"That is precisely what I would rather not explain to 
you just now. You have tasted too much already of the 
so-called supemattu'al, and since my means of recent 
discovery border closely upon that domain, it is wiser 
to say nothing about it as yet. However, since I do not 
wish you to puzzle your poor little brain too sorely in 
the meanwhile, I may as well say that if what we will 
call my dream comes true, you will find that although 
Lauv&)k and its revenues must unavoidably pass out of 
your hands if you marry again, lann will be excluded 
from meddling with the management of either." He 
paused, and Tiphaine, completely bewildered, stood look- 
ing helplessly at him. 

"I do not understand one word of what you tell me," 
she said, slowly. "I hope, of course, that you are right — 
indeed you are always right, it seems to me, but still — " 

"Still it will cost you no great trouble to go and find 
out for yourself And now, one more question. Suppos- 
ing that the last obstacle is removed between you and 
Sulian, how do you know that he can be made to accept 
such a sacrifice from you? You told me that never has 
a word of love passed between you. How, then, do you 
propose to ascertain whether he is really as much attached 
to you as you seem to fancy? Mind you, my little 
Tiphaine, I myself am convinced that he loves you: how 
could any young man in his senses help that with a 
charmeuse like yourself ? But don't you see that he will 
never speak under existing circtunstances?" 
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"I know he won't," she laughed. **I would despise 
him if he did, and so I don't want him to. But / can 
speak, never fear, and I will, too; if only I can be sure 
that I need not hand over my duties and responsibilities 
here to lann." 

**You will ask that boy to marry you?" 

"Most decidedly! I know you think me brazen and 
bold, but he will not — ^he will understand why I have to 
take the first step!" 

**I think you neither brazen nor bold, Tiphaine" — ^the 
old man's voice was a trifle unsteady now — **I merely 
marvel at the power of such a tenderness as yours. You 
are the last great lady in the world, I believe — the 
last real one — and all I hope and pray for is that Su- 
lian de Kerdonniz will prove worthy of you in every re- 
spect, and that he will realize to the full what you 



are." 



**He overrates me, my poor friend — although I am 
bound to admit that he has never as yet said or done 
anything to betray himself. Indeed," she added, with 
a himiorous flash of April eyes, **he will continue to the 
end of time to assure me of nothing more ardent than 
his respectful homage, if I do not interfere!" 

**How do you know that?" 

A Uttle enigmatical smile hovered about her lips. She 
was thinking of Sulian's white face as he had handed her 
into the cart a while ago, of the involuntary tremor of his 
arm when on Christmas Eve she had playfully thrust hers 
through it, of a certain great basket of snowy-white fox- 
glove and Espirito-Santo orchids sent to her from Ville- 
franche, without a word or even a card, and of a host of 
unimportant trifles which amounted to a very convincing 
sum. 

'* I know," she murmured, '* I know. I wish everything 
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else was as certain as that — ^and I am beginning to think 
that his grandmother knows, too. Lately I have fancied 
that it is that which keeps her away from me — ^they are 
horribly proud, those Kerdonniz,** she concluded, approv- 
ingly. 

"Which is why you are so ready to waive your own 
inordinate pride, for their sake?" 

"Not one iota!** she responded, simply. **I will only 
add theirs to mine — ^which will make a pretty respectable 
reserve to draw upon.** 

The Hermit was smiling, but his eyes were very grave 
still. "Do not forget,** he warned her, as she rose to 
leave, "to find out what kept Koulm from joining you. 
This is important. I am sure from what you have told 
me of him that he is incapable of ha\dng purposely misled 
you.*' 

" I should think so !*' she cried, indignantly. " But what 
are you doing? You are not thinking of accompanying 
me?** 

"Without a doubt — ^but only as far as the neighborhood 
of your elegant equipage.** 

"Oh! don*t,** she pleaded. "Think of that steep hill 
coming back!'* She had of late become rather anxious 
about her Hermit, and had just now sxuveyed him with 
searching eyes as he rose from his chair with a slow 
deliberation which somehow suggested failing powers 
reluctantly obeying the dictates of an iron will. 

"Tut — ^tut — I am not quite such a ruin yet,** he inter- 
rupted, with quiet pleasantry, and a few minutes later 
Trougarez, who, worried at her prolonged absence, had 
come to reconnoitre, nearly fell off the edge of the path 
with fright at coming suddenly upon his lady; for above 
her, in the now thinning silveriness of the mist, behind 
which the moon was just beginning to quiver, towered a 
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ghostly hooded figure, apparently about to enfold her 
within a pair of sombre fluttering wings. Fortunately at 
that moment he heard Tiphaine say: 

**0h, here comes Trougarez! Expect me to-morrow 
at sundown,*' and saw her nmning towards him. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

Wedded to vanished ages with a ring 

Of walls — ^unlike fair Venice in her pride 
Of sea-espotisals, but remembering 

How with a mossy menhir-round the bride 
Silence became of Time — they sit apart; 

Marking with cadenced beUs the quiet long, 
Where every htmible wayside flower doth start 

Out of the dust of Life in living Song. 

The Towns of Brittany. — M. M. 

"My DEAR NoyXk. — It suddenly struck me this morning that 
I am getting old — not too old to enjoy life and appreciate it at 
its fullest extent, but old enough decidedly to perceive in a 
proper perspective the mistakes I have committed — alas I — on 
more than one occasion. You cannot help me to repair them all, 
but there is one which with your assistance I think I can in a 
measure correct, and therefore I should be pleased if you could 
come to Lauv^k at your earliest convenience — ^let us say to- 
morrow — prepared to add a codicil to my last will and testament. 
I do not come to your &ude because Madame de Lauv^k, who 
always accompanies me to town, is not to be let into this secret; 
it concerns her too closely for that. My late friend and father-in- 
law forced me to commit a grievous injustice when he made me 
give him my word to put it practically out of my widow's power 
ever to marry again. Of course I cannot go back on that given 
word, but I believe I may be able, knowing her keen sense of 
responsibility, to make her future less iron-bound and cruel, and 
this I am anxious to do as speedily as possible. Of course I need 
not caution you to keep the motive of your visit strictly to yoiu*- 
self . For Madame de Lauv^k you are coming to look over the 
half-yearly farming accoimts. 

"By-the-way, the carriage will call for you to-morrow before 
noon, and you must tell me what you think of the four new chest- 
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nuts that are going to bring you — I am rather pleased with them 
myself. 

**Au revoir, my old friend, and A bietUdt done. 

"Amiral Due DB Lauvb6k.*' 

Tiph^ne laid the letter on her lap, and turned to the 
notary standing respectfully before her. He belonged to 
the old school of family advisers, and, whatever the friend- 
liness shown to him by his noble clients, wotild not have 
dreamed of sitting down unbidden in their presence. 

"How is it, Monsieur Noykk, that I never heard of this 
before?*' 

Maitre Noykk looked at the Duchess for the fraction of 
a second over his gold spectacles, then turned his eyes 
towards the window framing a quaint and formal garden 
against a background of lofty, crenellated ramparts, for 
the house lay immediately within the capriciously embayed 
walls of the little mediaeval town. 

"Because, Madame la Duchesse,'* he said at last, his 
eyes still averted, "you never asked me any questions. 
The Admiral's orders were positive. 'When the Duchess 
comes of her own accord and demands to see my will, and 
not before,' were his exact words. You see, Madame la 
Duchesse " — ^here he paused, slowly unfolded a dazzlingly 
white silk handkerchief from its geometrical creases, re- 
moved his spectacles, and fell to polishing them carefully — 
"so long as you were satisfied with matters as they stood, 
the will without the codiciliary document sufficed, said 
document bearing only on a new aspect of the case — ^fore- 
seen by your late husband, it is true, but to which he did 
not desire to draw your attention needlessly." 

"And this codicil — ^this doctiment — ^is unassailable?" 

"Absolutely so. I shall in a few minutes give myself 
the honor of placing it before you, and you can then judge 
for yourself that it is wholly inexpugnable," 
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"Do sit down, Monsietir Noykk — please do! I wish 
you would not be so formal with me, whom you have 
known always.** 

**I obey you, Madame, although you should not allow 
me to take such Uberties. In these days one is already 
too much inclined to become careless of good manners. 
But what were you going to do me the honor of asking 
me?'* 

'*What the codicil contains.'* 

This time the worthy notary turned his attention to the 
wood fire crackling on the hearth. 

"It states that in the event of the widowed Duchesse 
de Lauv^ok's remarriage, the Castle and estate of that 
name, including forests, fields, farms, pastures, villages, 
and other dependencies, are to be placed in the absolute 
trust of Yvon Trougarez, or, failing him, of his eldest son 
Herv^ Trougarez, until such time as the present Marquis 
Koulm Guy Marie de Lauv^ok succeeds his brother or 
his brother's children . . . which, Madame, practically 
means that under no circumstances are the present Duke 
or his descendants to lord it over Lauv^ok, although the 
revenues thereof, minus such simis as are especially stip- 
ulated for the maintenance of the Castle and estates, 
are to be paid quarterly to him during his lifetime. The 
Castle, Madame la Duchesse understands, will remain 
closed during the lifetime of the present Duke, and even 
dtuing that of his descendants, if he shotild see fit to 
marry." 

"But then," Tiphaine interposed, "there is no reason 
why Lauv^ok should not remain closed forever!" 

"Not quite so bad as that, Madame la Duchesse. The 
wisdom of your late Lord has obviated that possibiUty 
by stipulating that after a lapse of fifty years the Castle 
itself, with all it contains, as well as the private gardens 
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surrounding it and the money appropriated necessarily 
to its maintenance, shall revert to the Marquis Koulm 
(who under these circumstances, by-the-way, is provided 
from his twentieth birthday with a sufficient annuity), 
and to his line, while the rest of the property will then 
pass unreservedly to the Duke or his descendants." 

** Fifty years! Poor little Kotilml . . . Why, Monsieur 
Noykk, he would be sixty-nine! Fancy Koulm at sixty- 
nine! But what a curious clause!** 

** Madame, do you remember hinting to me once not 
very long ago that the Admiral must have been blind to 
many of his heir*s eccentricities — I think you called them 
eccentricities?*' 

"I dare say I did," she replied, fingering an immense 
bowlful of heliotrope standing on the desk beside her. 
This grave, gray-haired notary was also a distinguished 
devotee of horticulture, and spent every leisure hour 
amid his flowers. **0h, undoubtedly I must have said 
eccentricities.** 

'*It*s always best to be exact,** stated the offkier-minis- 
teriel, with twinkling eyes. ** Well, that is when for once, 
Madame la Duchesse, you were a li-i-ttle — a very li-ittle — 
in error. The Admiral knew his relative better than any 
of us could have imagined. He was amused by him, and 
of course was not aware of all his — er — eccentricities — I 
maintain the word — ^but still he did not trust him entirely, 
and bitter were his regrets not to be able to pass him over 
in favor of his brother. Bitterer yet those he felt at hav- 
ing been prevailed upon to disinherit yourself, Madame.** 

**Did he tell you so?** She had taken up the tongs, 
and was studiously building a little fortress with some 
rosy coals that had dropped between the brilliantly pol- 
ished andirons. 

'*He did, Madame, and that more than once. 'The 
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Duchess would never wed unwisely or unworthily,' was 
what he told me. 'Remember, Noykk, that if she ever 
does marry, the man she selects will be in every respect 
worthy. Would to God that Qu^lv^z had not taken me 
by stirprise, and extracted from me that wretched prom- 
ise!' Three days before his death the Admiral said those 
very words to me, while we were walking together on the 
terrace at Lauv^ok. His word of honor was sacred to 
him, however, to an extent rarely encountered nowadays, 
and we cannot blame him for so great and admirable a 
virt\ie." 

'*You do not imagine that I blame him, Monsieur 
Noykk, do you? And as to my father — since his com- 
parative poverty resulted from precisely such a neglect 
as he wished Alar to avoid, he also must he exonerated, 
on the score of his own father's short-sightedness." 

The wall of her ember castle was trembling in the 
balance, and she bent forward to repair it scientifically. 

** Your father had but one fault," the other said, grave- 
ly, **and that was not to know his daughter's true worth.** 

**I was only a child then," she excused, delicately 
poising a last glowing lump above a neatly contrived em- 
brasure. 

"That should not have mattered, Madame," was the 
quiet response. ** You were always you. But here comes 
my clerk with the desired document." And rising, he 
unrolled the parchment, and smoothed it out upon the 
spotless blotter before him. 

As her horses trotted briskly homeward half an hour 
later, Tiphaine suddenly pulled them up before the tele- 
graph office, a time-toned building that once had been a 
private mansion, and still bore over its ample, arching 
doorway the carven escutcheon of the long-extinct family 
that had dwelt there. 
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"Please come and see me this evening on important 
business,'* she wired to Sulian, and drove on at a spank- 
ing pace to the cliff of Kastel-Heuz. 

The postern gate in the outer wall stood slightly ajar, 
and this unprecedented departure from the Hermit's 
custom of invariably double - barring it winged her feet 
along the garden path with a nameless dread, imtil, 
bursting into the familiar vaulted apartment, she foimd 
him awaiting her in his great home-made arm-chair. 

**I was so frightened to find the door open — ^but oh, 
you beneficent Genie!" she cried, running towards him 
with out-stretched hands, her joy flooding back upon her 
with a sudden rush that blinded her eyes to that same 
strange deliberate movement of his in rising. **It was 
all as you had foretold — and I am free — ^free! Think of 
that, my dear good friend: isn't it glorious? Free!" 

**I must say that the goods of this world do not seem 
to weigh heavily in your balances," he responded, mak- 
ing her sit down in his chair beside the fire. "But tell 
me all about it, for a confirmation of one's prophecies is 
always flattering." 

"Poor Alar!" he murmured, when she had concluded 
her story and handed him the slip of paper upon which, 
before leaving Maitre Noykk, she had hastily taken notes 
from the famous document. "Poor Alar! How well I 
understand his distress at feeling himself powerless to 
leave you in possession of all that he had treasured so 
greatly. I myself have often fretted and fumed of late 
for a very similar reason." 

She looked curiously at him, but feeling somehow as 
though approaching dangerous ground, remained silent. 

"In all the years you have known me, Tiphaine, you 

have been singularly delicate with regard to my own 

past — ^my own story. Once before I expressed my grati- 
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tude for this, but I wish very particularly to do so again 
now.*' 

He stopped, and not knowing quite what to say, she 
bent forward and laid her strong little hand upon his. 

**You, Tiphaine,*' he resumed, gently enclosing her 
fingers within his broad palm, **have been the sole joy 
and comfort of my long seclusion from the world. What 
you have been to me, indeed, it would be difficult for me 
to tell you; all the more because I am a very undemon- 
strative man, who never could find proper formulae to 
clothe his deepest feelings. I looked upon you always as 
the child of my old heart, and my fondest desire would 
have been to show my affection by something better 
than words.*' 

** Please don't say such things," she interposed, much 
moved by this new attitude on the part of the stem, cold 
man whom she had never thought capable of such out- 
spoken tenderness. **It is I who have always been in- 
debted to you. What would I have done without your 
ever-present protection and affectionate counsel?" 

He silenced her with a look, and in the same softened 
tone went on: 

** Before the — events — ^which made of me an outcast, or 
rather a non-existent being in the eyes of the law, I could, 
with one stroke of the pen, have made you as rich as you 
are now . . . although this may seem strange, coming 
from the broken-down, monkish individual now speaking 
to you. Nevertheless, it is true, and this makes my 
remorse for by -gone deeds all the greater. Perhaps 
if even to-day I cared to resurrect myself I could regain 
much of what I lost then; but in order to succeed it 
would be necessary to resurrect also a long-forgotten 
scandal, and none can appreciate better than you why 
even my solicitude for you cannot make me willing to be 
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again the means of casting opprobrium upon a great 
name. No, do not say anything: let me finish. There 
is little, you see, that I can do to help you, little to further 
your interests or to render more easy the difficult road 
you are about to take; and yet I wish I could do some- 
thing, all the more so because, although I have never 
told you, your sailor is related to me, and as Madame de 
Kerdonniz you will become my grand-niece d> la mode de 
Bretagne.*' * 

"Oh! How glad I am!" she cried. "May I tell him 
that too when I tell him all?*' 

For the fraction of a minute the Hermit hesitated. 
Had there been more light in the dusky, low-ceiled room 
she might have been struck by his increasedly waxen 
pallor and the dark circles that were painted around his 
deep-set eyes. "Yes," he said, with sudden resolution, 
"you can, but not quite yet. Moreover, I have, during 
the few weeks past, spent much of my leisure time in 
writing down for you that portion of my life which 
changed me into the Hermit of Lauv^ok." Without ris- 
ing, he reached from the window-ledge a square box of 
engraved steel, and set it upon the little table at his 
elbow. "In this box, Tiphaine, is the manuscript I just 
told you of; also you will find there some family jewels, 
and a few securities, which I give you as a wedding 
present." 

"No! No!" she protested, with tears in her eyes. "I 
want no presents, my dear, dear friend. Your affection 
is all I need." 

"Hear me out, Tiphaine," he urged, drawing her back 
into the chair from which she had half risen. "You 
cannot refuse my gift, because by so doing you would 

♦ In Brittany the children and grandchildren of one's cousins 
are styled *' nephew" and *' niece." 
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cruelly hurt and disappoint me. I only ask that you will 
not open the box until the day when you ofl&cially an- 
notmce your engagement to Sulian de Kerdonniz. Mean- 
while, please wear this for luck, and in memory of me." 
And quickly, before she knew it, he had slipped upon her 
finger a slender thread of gold, seemingly overweighted 
by a great, blue-white diamond, from which the shifting 
flames of the fagot blaze struck wonderful responsive fires. 
"It is the betrothal ring of the women of my House," 
he said, releasing her hand. '*May you wear it long and 
happily," and to her amazement he did what during all 
these years he had never done — ^bent and kissed her on 
the forehead. 

"How can I thank you?" she tried to say, and without 
knowing why — for her keenness of perception was momen- 
tarily fettered by a will stronger even than her own — ^began 
to cry softly. And yet somehow it seemed to her as though 
she was about to take leave of him for a very long time, 
and suddenly she said, in alarm: "You are not going away, 
are you? . . . You are not ill?" 

The short winter afternoon was almost spent, and turn- 
ed away, as he now was, from fire and the dusking win- 
dow, she could no longer see his face. "Going away?" 
he demanded. "Don't you know that I am a fixture for 
ever and aye?" And then, with perfect cheerfulness, he 
continued: "Because I give you a present must you 
imagine that it is a parting one, you fanciful woman! 
Hurry away now, or else you will be late for the tryst, 
and as for my being ill — I am going to carry this box for 
you as far as the last turning in the path, where you can 
send your footman for it. It is too heavy for such tiny 
hands.' 

When he had left her quite reasstu*ed by his banter, 
he stGk)d listening to the last faint clatter of her departing 
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carriage, and then slowly reascended the hill. As he at 
last reached the top, he paused to look once more at the 
broad swell of pine-clad mountains, still faintly gilded 
by the afterglow of stinset above the upward - creeping 
veils of twilight. 

"Thank God!*' he murmtu*ed to himself. **Now she 
will have a stronger protector. ... I am glad to have 
lasted so long, glad to have known my hour. The rest 
is simple." 

Wearily he passed through the little postern door, lin- 
gered for a moment to glance about his cherished garden, 
where familiar birds were twitteringly disposing them- 
selves to sleep in the evergreens, and, then re-entering his 
room, sank in the great arm-chair where she had so lately 
sat, and closed his eyes. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Two dew-drops of a rainbow ray; 
They join; and while the mom doth stay, 
All Heav'n doth from their heart display 
Before their tale is told. 

Two leaves upon the torrent-spray; 
They cling, and float the ripple way, 
And with them bubbles glance and play 
Above the waiting mould. 

Two flakes of cloud at dose of day — 
Ah, sweetheart, Twilight's wings are gray. 
Let us not forfeit, as we may, 
Our moment in the gold! 

Evensong. — M. M. 

When Sulian, in a great perturbation of mind, reached 
Lauv6ok that evening, somewhat ahead of the time either 
he or Tiphsune had expected, the footman on duty in- 
formed him that Madame la Puchesse had given orders 
for him to come up at once to the boudoir, and greatly 
to his surprise did not precede him there. Embarrassed 
by this singular departure from etiquette, he slowly, 
almost hesitatingly, ascended the broad flower-laden 
staircase, and paused on reaching the upper gallery, half 
inclined to take advantage of its emptiness to retrace his 
steps. The reception of Tiphaine's telegram had so 
completely puzzled him that even now he did not feel 
quite certain that she had really sent it, and just as for 
the htmdredth time at least he was repeating it to him- 
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self, he heard the rustle of a dress, a sudden touch upon 
a piano, a few swift accords, and then her voice, clear and 
pure, through the half -open door of the boudoir beyond 
a drooping portiere: 

"When black the forest branches bar the red and risen sun, 
And wet the scented thickets are with morning just begun, 
When every glade is roofed with shade of Summer's fairest time. 
And loose the rein and faintly strain the leathers all in rhyme; 
Ne'er such a winged joy of old the Parthian could name. 
Or Centatu in Thessalia foaled before the Lapith camel 

** When arrow-straight the pathway lies tmchecked of stone or clod. 
And hushedly the hoof -beat flies along the felted sod, 
Till every air that stirreth there becomes a wind that sings, 
And shaketh sweet a meastue fleet upon the snafiSe-rings; 
Never was blither in her flight the swallow wild and free, 
Or gull that sheareth low and bght the breakers of the sea!" 

There was something care -free and exultant in the 
ringing notes that in some indefinable way mystified him 
still more, as drawn tmconsciously and irresistibly for- 
ward he came nearer and nearer, noiseless on the thick 
carpets, tmtil he caught sight of the dainty head, with 
its ruddy coronal of braids turned in profile towards 
him. 

When the last notes of the capricious accompaniment 
had died away, she swung round upon the music-stool 
and saw him. 

"Noz-vkd,"* she said, in the most natural way in the 
world, though on the instant of seeing him she had started 
a little. "I told them to send you up at once, Monsieur 
de Kerdonniz, without any ceremony, since this is a purely 
business interview, and let me thank you very sincerely 
for your prompt response to my call." 

* Good-evening. 
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She had risen, but — ^much to his astonishment — did not 
shake hands as usual, simply motioning him to a seat 
near her favorite little table, where her embroidery-work 
lay amid a heap of brilliant skeins of silk under a lace- 
shrouded lamp. There were masses of violets and liUes- 
of-the-valley all over the room, and at her breast a cluster 
of the same flowers were fastened by a diamond arrow. 
If he had looked more closely he might perhaps have 
noticed that she was a little paler than usual, though she 
never had much color, and also the dead white of her 
cr^pe-de-Chine dinner-dress might perhaps have accotmt- 
ed for the pectiliar ethereality of her looks. However, he 
was not in an observant mood just then! 

"I asstu'e you, Madame, that it is a pleaisure to me to 
fancy that I can be of some service." 

**You can, indeed. But won't you smoke?" 

*'Thank you; this time I had rather not." He smiled, 
remembering his childishness of a few months ago. 

"Neither will I, then," she smiled back. '* Not, at least, 
until tea comes. I always enjoy tea so much more when I 
flavor it with a cigarette." 

She seemed so flippantly unconcerned that for a second 
he had a disagreeable suspicion that she was making fim 
of him, and he straightened in his chair in the most im- 
compromising fashion. Beneath the long fringe of her 
dark eyelashes she saw that the moment had more than 
arrived to attack the subject. 

"I have been suddenly seized," she said, picking up her 
embroidery and smoothing it out on her lap, **with a 
violent desire to spend a few months in the South." She 
tentatively pulled her needle across the delicate tracery 
of some half-finished, petals, and continued: **Do you 
think that I could easily find a villa somewhere in the 
neighborhood of Villefranche?" 
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** Somewhere in the neighborhood of . . .?" he stopped 
in his astonishment, hardly able to believe that he had 
heard aright. 

"Of Villefranche, yes — or anywhere else on the C6te 
d'Aztir. I say Villefranche, because since you have been 
stationed there I thought you would perhaps be able to 
tell me something about it." 

Her manner was so hopelessly airy that he could not 
prevent himself from trying to see her better, and sud- 
denly met her eyes as she raised them from the vexatious 
tangle she had succeeded in making of her needleful of 
sky-blue floss. 

"Villefranche ... or any other place," she repeated. 
"I don't care at all. You are going back there at the 
end of your permission, are you not ?" 

"Yes, Madame, I am going back there." He was get- 
ting angry. Assuredly she could not have sent so urgent- 
ly for him to treat him as a house-agent. What did it all 
mean? Was she really laughing at him? 

"What surprises me, Madame," he said, trying vainly 
to imitate her lightness of manner, "is to hear that you 
are ready to exchange Lauv6ok for the vicinity of those 
rastaqouhe Southern towns. I thought that you hated 
all that sort of thing." 

She was once more bending over her work in as- 
sumed industry, and he did not see her nervous little 
smile. 

"I thought so too. Indeed, I had imagined myself 
quite inseparable from Lauv6ok, but — isn't it queer? — 
I am getting reconciled to the possibility of leaving 
it." 

"Indeedl" 

"Oh yes— quitel And tell me," she calmly continued, 
although her heart was bounding tmcomfortably beneath 
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its barrier of lilies and violets, **when do you expect to 
obtain leave again?" 

**Not for a very long time," he said, shortly, almost 
adding, "Thank Heaven!" imtil the thought of her possi- 
ble appearance at Villefranche checked this impious 
gratitude. 

•*Realy. How so?" 

"I have already greatly overstepped the ordinary rules 
in that regard, and there is no chance of my meeting with 
a continuance of such leniency." 

"Not even if one were to intercede for you?" 

"Does she still think herself Madame VAmirale'' he 
thought, wrathfuUy, and aloud: "Not even in this case, 
Madame, although I asstu*e you that I am beholden to 
you for your kindness in oflEering me yotu* intercession." 

"Not for a few days?" she persisted; and suddenly her 
tearful, laughing eyes were raised to his: "Not long 
enough to get married?" 

"Madame!" He had jtunped from his chair, and was 
holding to its back, white to the lips. "What joke is 
this?" 

"A poor one — ^if you are going to force me to liave the 
ceremony without you!" 

The embroidery rolled to the groimd, and two little 
trembling hands were stretched towards him. 

"Phainik! My Uttle Phainik!" How swiftly that 
caressing abbreviation — ^never pronounced even in his 
dreams — came now to his lips! Phainik — his little 
Phainik! Oh! assuredly his, heart and soul, for life and 
ever after — ^how could he doubt it now? And his arms 
closed about her as though never to let her go again. 
Gwif leaped to his feet astonished, gave them one glance, 
then lay contentedly 4own again before the fire, and dis- 
creetly closed his golden eyes. 
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Presently, when sitting at her feet Stilian was listening 
to the strange story of the past months, she suddenly 
broke off with a merry laugh. 

** And we shall be so poor!*' she cried, gleefully, "poorer 
than the proverbial chiirch mice. Will we have to go to 
market with a big basket slimg between us, and haggle 
about the price of meat and fish, and even bread? Oh, 
dear, how ftumy that would be! Although,*' she added, 
**it mayn't be quite as bad as that, for beside my own 
little hoard, I have just received a present about which 
ril tell you by and by." 

** Poor 1" he hotly protested, gazing up at her with trans- 
figured eyes that were no longer cold and enigmatical, but 
bore witness to the love she had so long ago divined, and 
now forced him to confess. "Poor! I am rich — ^richer 
than any one on earth — " 

"Please," she interrupted, "don't call me a treasure; 
I'm nothing of the sort!" And, bending to nestle her 
cheek against his, she whispered: "I wonder whether 
you'll always be content to have me for your sole riches .?" 

"Content!" He said merely "Content!" and no other 
assurance was needed. 

Again and again, later on, she went with him to the 
very last step of the terrace-flight, imder pretext of ac- 
companying him a little on his way; again and again he 
turned back, tmable to leave her "so soon," as he put it! 
And when he finally did stunmon courage to do so, and 
she had watched him disappear along the forest road, she 
turned to look at the superb facade of the Castle, profiling 
its battlemented towers against the star-powdered sky, 
without a hint of regret. The grandeurs of Lauvfok, 
what were they to her, since she knew now that lann 
would not reign there, and that Trougarez here and she 
for many months in each year from near-by Qu^lvfez would 
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alone watch over the welfare of those who always would 
continue to be her vassals. 

^^ ^^ ^p ^p ^p ^p ^r 

Lovely, with an increased radiance that seemed tinex- 
plainable to him, she waited for lann on the following 
evening. Never in after life did he forget how she looked 
in her soft trailing white laces, as she rose from her chair 
beside the fire to greet him, and flashed a whimsical little 
smile into his eyes. In an instant his dread that she 
might have foimd out all his villanies was put to flight — 
indeed, such is the fatuity of some men, that he was not 
far from believing in the possibility of her dislike having 
been greatly exaggerated by himself. He was aware of 
the charm he exerted over women — ^that powerful attrac- 
tion which one who holds them in slight esteem and honor 
invariably possesses — and though he knew her to be utter- 
ly different from others, he felt quite reassured, almost 
sanguine. 

Dinner was announced at once, and was served with a 
certain pomp, a certain ceremony, not generally observed 
when he dined there alone with her, and during its cotu*se 
the conversation never flagged. One would have thought 
that these two extremely witty people vied with each 
other to make that hour a peculiarly brilUant one, and 
when they at last rose to go and take coffee in the library 
— ^Tiphaine held the memories of last night too dear to 
bring him to the boudoir — lann had completely lost his 
head, and saw glittering before him a futtu*e that well 
might intoxicate and allure. 

The oak-panelled library, with its embossed and em- 
blazoned ceiling, its hanging-lamps of antique bronze, 
and its twin carved chimney-pieces, wherein sweet- 
smelling fires of aromatic woods were burning, seemed 
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to him peopled with many delicious auguries as they en- 
tered it. 

**How charming!" he cried, glancing around the noble 
old room, and bending towards a bowlful of her favorite 
violets and lilies-of-the-valley, he extended his hand to 
draw out a few for his button-hole, but with a swift touch 
she pulled them away. **Not those," she said. **Let me 
give you one of these instead: they are worthier your 
acceptance!" And breaking a crimson rosebud from a 
desk-jardini^, she held it towards him. 

"The flower of love," he murmured, detaining her 
fingers, and lifting them to his lips. There was a sudden 
look in his dark eyes that took her completely by surprise, 
and she involuntarily stepped back. 

**You are very gallant to-night, my cousin," she mock- 
ed, but her heart was beating dully with a new hope. Oh! 
if that only could be true, for then was vengeance indeed 
within her grasp! But with such a man one must be 
wary and always on the alert. Still, she reflected swiftly, 
why should he not have caught himself in his own snares? 
Though not possessing a single grain of vanity, she was 
not so ignorant of the effect invariably created by her 
beauty on every man who came in contact with her, not 
to consider his having fallen in love with her as a possi- 
bility. Well, she would soon find out whether this alone 
actuated his change of front, or whether it had occurred 
to him at the eleventh hotu* that the sacrifice of his cher- 
ished bachelor freedom was cheap compared with the 
wealth and splendor of Lauv^ok — ^he in all probability 
would take marriage as lightly as everjrthing else, and 
therefore involving no great loss of liberty. 

Struck by his silence, she hastily filled the two little 
cups, and brought him his where he stood gazing into 
the flames on the hearth. 
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"Don't you want your coffee?" she asked, glancing 
curiously at him. 

**I beg your pardon, Tiphaine, I had quite forgotten 
about it. Why did you trouble?*' 

**I always serve my guests, don't I?" she laughed, sit- 
ting down on a low ottoman. **And now you can go for 
my cup and bring it to me here!" 

**As if you were my guest?" he said, obeying her. 

"Why not? If you wish to fancy yourself back at 
Kastel-Ar-Roc'h?" 

**I wish no such thing, Tiphaine," he declared, with 
sudden energy. **0n the contrary, it is at Lauv6ok that 
I would live forever if I could." 

"I know that, my good lann, the only trouble is, you 
see, that / am living here." 

He was bending closer towards her now, and every 
vestige of color had left his face. "Have you never 
thought how easily these two facts might be reconciled?" 
he asked, speaking very low. His very lips seemed blood- 
less, and his eyes were strangely expressive. 

"Your wishing to live here, and my continuing to hold 
the fort?" she demanded. 

"Yes." 

"As a matter of fact," she said, quietly, "I have never 
given it a thought, but it tmdoubtedly must be either 
you or I." 

"You and I," he gently corrected. "Would it not be 
better so?" 

"Is it a declaration?" she questioned, looking up at 
him with sudden gravity. 

"It is that I love you, Tiphaine — ^that I must have 
always loved you without knowing it — and now that I do 
know it I must speak, must beg you to hear me without 
impatience, without prejudice or preconceived opinions," 
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The man was in deadly earnest; she could no longer 
doubt that. It was not Lauv^k he wanted, but herself! 
Her heart leaped, and with a quick in-taken breath she 
rose to her revenge. 

**Did I hear you say that you love me?" she asked 
again. 

"Yes. I love you with all the strength of my heart." 

**And is it this love which impelled you to persecute 
me and my people?" she said, facing him. **Is it that 
which made you enlist Kalounnek to terrify a woman and 
himt her from her home ? Is it from the depths of that 
pure and beautiful sentiment that you drew the materials 
for your pretty comedy in the woods, when you sought to 
prove me guilty of giving a rendezvous to Monsietir de 
Kerdonniz. Answer me, lann de Lauv6ok, is it your 
love that counselled you so well? Ah! wait!" she cried, 
raising her hand, **I see it now, the point of this last 
conspiracy, engineered by my cousin, the Head of our 
House!" Anger flamed suddenly in her eyes. **Tell me, 
was it this . . . did you neatly calculate that once utterly 
compromised I would be only too glad to seek refuge in 
yotu* arms?" She drew back, and all at once began to 
laugh a cruel little laugh that made him shiver. 

"Don't, Tiphaine, don't!" he pleaded. "Can't you 
understand that I was driven beyond any possibility of 
endurance? At first, yes, I tried by any means within 
my power, any ugly means, if you like, to induce you to 
marry again. I wanted money . . . you have never 
known what it is for one bearing a noble name to be 
hounded by a barking pack of creditors. . . . Christ! the 
humiliation — ^the shame of it all! But I take Heaven to 
witness that lately, when I knew how I loved you . . . 
when I felt that you alone mattered . . . the rest meant 
no longer anything. It was I, yes, who trapped you at 
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the refuge, because being certain that you did not and 
could not care for that boy, Sulian, I thought I might 
make him serve as a pawn in my game — and yes, again, 
it was love and love alone that put the thought into my 
head." He paused, breathless, leaning against the high 
mantel for support, for he was trembling from head to 
foot. 

** Thank you for your assurance of such a passion," she 
said, quite calmly now. **It is flattering indeed to have 
inspired it . . . and I am not insensible to the compliment. 
Still, your explanations are rather lame — ^rather late in 
the day, I think. Nor have you perhaps sufficiently taken 
into consideration what manner of woman it is you are 
addressing them to. Do you mean to tell me that you 
never suspected how closely I followed you up, how per- 
fectly aware I was of your various interesting machina- 
tions?" 

** No," he answered, slowly, *' I did not know that. You 
startled and puzzled me more than once, but I did not 
think it possible. I fancied at other times that you were 
alluding, to my hiuiger for the wealth of Lauv6ok, but 
no more. I have underrated your cleverness, Tiphalne, 
but not your other qualities, and among those mercy has 
always shone. Won't you be merciful to me now? . . . 
Won't you try and forgive? Give me time . . . only a 
little time, to prove to you how deep is my remorse, how 
real my desire to make reparation!" He took one step in 
her direction, but she did not move, merely looking at 
him in a way that made him stop as if he had received a 
blow. 

"My dear lann," she said, still looking intently at him, 
"in a few moments you will see that far from being in- 
clined to treat you harshly, I am on the contrary the 
greatest friend you ever had. In days gone by if you had 
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come to me frankly and told me of yotir troubles, gladly 
and joyfully would I have helped you in every way possi- 
ble. Many a time I have wondered why you did not do 
so. But notwithstanding the fact that you have pre- 
ferred more tortuous roads, being no doubt best accus- 
tomed to these, — ^roads that have left you in exactly 
the same predicament as you were in when you declared 
war against me, I am going to help you nevertheless." 

"What do you mean?" he asked, hoarsely. 

"I mean that henceforth — ^that is, from about six weeks 
from now — ^the revenues of Lauv6ok shall be yours, to- 
gether with the rest of my late husband's wealth, for in 
six weeks I am going to be married to that boy Sulian, 
whom, to misquote you, I can and do love." 

For a few interminable minutes there was silence so 
deep that the tinkle of the ashes falling from the cedar 
logs on the farthest hearth could plainly be heard. lann 
was leaning forward, staring haggard eyed into the fire. 
The flames leaped up, gleamed on his livid face, and then 
curled back with a Uttle derisive hiss. But Tiph^tae had 
seen. She averted her head with an angry jerk, and tried 
still to glory in her triumph 

**You are going to marry Sulian de Kerdonniz?" he 
asked, in a voice that did not sound like his own — ^a voice 
from which all timbre se med to have been stricken. 

** I am going to marry Sulian de Kerdonniz, and relin- 
quish to you the revenues of Lauv6ok, et alT Once more 
she glanced covertly at him, and with a flash of pity saw 
that he seemed to have grown ten years older in the last 
few minutes. No, it was assuredly not the money he 
c^red for now! 

At that instant there was a quick step on the stairs, 
and with a horrible dread of seeing Sulian enter, she 
turned towards the door. 
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*' Good-evening! I hope I do not intrude too disagreea- 
bly upon this little family meeting." 

"Koulm!" she cried, amazed by the hard expression of 
that yoimg face, usually so merry. 

** Myself! Just in time, if I may judge by appear- 
ances, to bring my small contribution of evidence and 
proof." 

lann had not even turned his head. He was still 
watching the little flames softly caressing the fragrant 
logs into gray dust. 

"What has happened, Koulm?" Tiphaine asked, mar- 
velling at the change in her playfellow. 

**Very little!*' he answered, carelessly picking up a 
cigarette and Ughting it over an alcohol-burner. "Simply 
this. I have discovered to-day that my brother here 
present has permitted himself to make me pass in your 
eyes — not to mention others — for a blackguard like him- 
self. His trick of yesterday was a ' slick ' one, well worthy 
of such a man. Never mind how it was done. Better 
not speak about that, since again he invoked the help of 
scoimdrelly menials. I have fotmd out many things to- 
day about his methods!" 

"Koulm!" she remonstrated, "Koulm!" 

But nothing could stop him now, not even Iann*s con- 
temptuous shrug, which he did not seem to notice. 

"Excuse me, Tiphaine,* he continued. "I am sorry to 
be forced to have this explanation here in yotu* presence, 
but it is before you it should take place, since you have 
all along been the insulted party." 

"Please, Koulm, my dear little Koulm," she implored, 
coming closer to him, "let all this be. You have been 
misinformed, I assure you, and in no case is it right that 
you should talk like this of or to your brother!" 

"Let him say on, Tiphaine!" came from the flame-lit 
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spot where lann still stood. "If you only knew how 
little I care!" 

**0h! 1*11 make you care before I have done," the 
other said, with undiminished determination, "because 
unscruptdous and conscienceless as you may be, there are 
yet things one does not like to hear.*' Then turning to 
Tiphaine, as if his brother no longer existed, he resumed: 
"Ever since the time when you so steadily and firmly 
refused to let me investigate the other end of the souter- 
rain, I began to have suspicions of foul play somewhere, 
but as God is my judge, the idea that my own elder 
brother, the Chief of our Family and a Duke of Lauvfek, 
was behind it all never entered my head, and it was only 
later, very much later, that this began to dawn upon me. 
Ah!" he cried, suddenly, throwing away his unsmoked 
cigarette, "what can I do or say to make you understand 
what this has been to me .^*' There were tears in his eyes, 
and Tiphaine drew yet closer, her own filling in sympathy. 

"Who told you ?** she asked, in a whisper. "Not Trou- 
garez? . . ." 

"Neither Trougarez nor anybody you know!" 

"Who, then ?** she persisted. "Who .?** 

"Never mind that: somebody who had a finger in the 
pie, and was dissatisfied with his reward. ... I am here 
to htunbly beg your pardon, Tiphaine, and to entreat 
you to remember that had I been wiser, and older, you 
would never have been subjected to . . .'* His voice broke, 
and for a moment he turned away Then, just as in her 
pain and helplessness she was realizing how powerless she 
was to console him, he swimg savagely round towards his 
brother, his face once more hard and rigid. "As to you, I 
want you to know that I am done with you from to-night. 
I am starting in an hour for Paris, where, with the assist- 
ance of Alar's old comrades, I hope to be allowed to enter 
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the Naval School. I am old for that already, but this 
will make my work easier, perhaps, if I succeed. Don't 
imagine that I mean to be dependent on you in any 
fashion, excepting for the paltry stmi you are legally 
obliged to pay me until I am twenty-one. Sulian's way 
of looking at life is the best, after all!" 

**That is not to be doubted,*' lann sneered, **since 
Sulian is marrying Tiphaine." 

**Is that true, Phainik?" the boy cried, flushing, and 
with sparkling eyes. 

**Yes, it is true." 

"Oh! my little Tiphaine, how glad I am! But then 
Monsieur le Due is at home here, and we can without 
undue discourtesy leave him for a moment. Come and 
tell me all about it I must have been blind indeed. But 
come!" 

**Iann is not at home here nor ever will be. Lauv^k 
is to be yours, Koulm — in fifty years!" She cotdd not 
help smiling through her tears: he looked so very far away 
from that grim limit of time. " lann gets all the revenues, 
though, and they are large — ^all, that is, save a small 
income set apart for the future owner of Lauv^ok; and 
that will enable you, my dear, to choose your own path 
after this — at least, so Maitre Noykk told me yesterday." 

lann had not moved. He saw them leave the room 
together without raising a finger to stop them. **He gets 
all the revenues, and they are large!" was still ringing in 
his ears. **The revenues!" he muttered: "God! What 
do I care?" 



THE END 
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